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CansTiTUTION, DisgieLing, DocTrinas, Worznir, and 
CentMonies : With a general Account of the various 8e dtaries 
of leſs Note, ſince the firſt Eftabliſhment of Chriſtianity. | 
Including a general Hiſtory of the ReyormarTION, and ſo much of ' 
Civil and ccleſiaſticabMiſtory as is connected Web or neceſſary 
to explain and illuſtrate the WK. 
7s To which is added, | E 
 AD1cT10NArY of the principal Rel ious Qapens,Oryices, Dare, 
RiTes, CusTOMs, tons and CHAR ACTERs; the moſt 1 impor- 
tant TxansacTIONs of Eccleſiaſtical Councils, Sruobe, &. 
explaining all ſuch ambiguous Words and Phraſes as have a proper 
—— with the Subject of this Hiſtory, —- 
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10HARD Fuckebded 0 his facher's dene 
without oppoſition, and in the firſt aſſembly 
| of his prelates and nobility, after his — 
nation, he filled up the vacant” ſees of L 
Wincheſter, Sarum, and Ely; and deliberated” | 
meaſures for enabling him to equip; a powerful ar- 
mament againft the infidels, who had over. run the 
oly Land. The King ſeized the effects of the 
latę biſhop of Ely, to a conſiderable value; which he 
had found in his father's hens at Wincheſter, 
d, and filver, and jewels, to the amount of nine 
undted thouſand pounds. even this vaſt ſum was 
inſufficient for his intended expedition to the Holy 
Land. He therefore fold ary eee wee 450 
r je — . OE. 
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YZ | 3 any other lucrative poſts. and dignities; liberties, 
5 85 Ae caſtles, and manors of the crown, were given 
ig che higheſt bidders; and when ſome of his friends 


* 


Y 5 ; "reryonſtrated to him the ill conſequence of ſuch aliena- 
9 . ” tion, he töld them he would ſell the city of - 
3 i he could find a purchaſer, 

When the King had prepared for his RES... 7 he 


ih; 8 95 receiy n ba ang ſtaff from the archbiſhop of 
e Þ Vo azelay, where he was joiged 
Dy the Ke £7 j nd they proceeded to Meſſi- 


na, add from'thence for the Holy Land. But he was 


not ſo ſucceſsful ig his expedition as his flattery had 
ſu _ and 2 taken A and 5 ao to 


8 or ba; conducive 1 5 and true 
taligion; guad therefore gave room for the introduction 
ef 2 of impoſitions on the rights of Britain, as 
MP ope and his legates thought fit. 

As Richard was, the firſt of the Engliſh Kings who 
bor arms on hig ſeals, ſo he was the Fo | who carried 


in his ſhield three lions palfant, borne ever ales for he 
tegal arms of England. | | 
As to his characing, his. ſtrict attention 0 ale 
worſnip, and big alms to the poor, and ifts 


33 thoſe churches. and monaſteries, which he ad 
1bifore, robbed. for his purpoſes, are the moſt ſhining 
parts of his reign, Fot his: ingratityde, and want af 
Mal, * are e : he was proud, 
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. ambitious, choleric, cruel, vindictivg, 


2 a tyrant to his wife, as well as to his ſubs. 


As, who groaned under his taxations to ſuch à high, 


gree, that his ** virtues ea e e bim 
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the demiſe of Richard 1; ſucceeded. tg. the crown of 


England, though in prejudice to- Axthür, who had an 
hereditary right; but as hereditary tight had been ſa - 


often. ſer alide, both under the Saxgn and Norman 
governments, it made no great diſturbance: ig Eng- 
land z and John, who was at that time abroad 'on,.the 


continent, upon receiving intelligence of his deſigaa · 1 


tion to the crown, returned ti England, and landing 
at New Shoreham. proceeded direct to London; next 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, in a full aſſembly of the pre: 
lates, earls and barons, after the King had taken the oaths 


to maintain the peace of the church, and the people, to 


reſtrain rapine and other | iniquities, and to be governed 
by equity and mercy in all his deciſions. The Pope's 


legate, who then reſided in England, brought about a 


peace between the Kings of France and England, 


which had commenced in the reign. of King Richard. | 


In conſequence of this treaty, by which John reaped vo 
advantage, but Philip's promiſe of abandoning the 
intereſt of Arthur; whereupon Arthur, to adjuſt matters 
with his brother, did him homage for Brittany. 


During tbe expedition of King John, he was cap- e 


tivated with the beauty of Iſabel, daughter of the 


King of Portugal, who, from the ſudden impulſe of 
his own unruly paſſion, thereupon. reſolved to de- 


mand her in marriage; notwithſtanding it was an act 
of injuſtice, as ſhe. was then affianced to Hugh de Brun, 


Count of la Marche; 3 1 premedirated, a #F 


di voce 


day, June , he was crowned at Weſtminſter by Hubert . 
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un Hiſtory of Religion 
divorce from his wife, and in ſpight of all his obſtruc- 
tions was immediately divorced by his own abſolute 
- command, this reaſon only being aſſigned, that ſhe 
3 barren ; bis marriage with Iſabel was then con- 
fſummated, and ſhe was afterwards crowned. The 
diſappointed lover then became his moſt \inveterate 
enemy, and the Pope was highly diſguſted with a 
match. founded upon a divorce which he had not 
been ſolicited to confirm, and John had much. diffi- 
eulty tO avoid annoyances as the conſequence thereof. 
During the King's abſence on this expedition, Hu- 
bert "archbiſhop of Canterbury held a ſynod there, 
. D. 1200, for the purpoſes of ſhewing a great ve- 
> neratioh for the Roman ſee. In this ſynod he made 
Feveral alterations in the adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical 
Affairs, which the King approved, tho? cantrary to the 
orders of the juſticiary. Each of thoſe new regulations 
-_ concluded with a ſalvo of the honour and privileges 
bf the church of Rome, a form that Hubert ſeems to 
have adopted to ingratiate himſelf with Pope Innocent, 
i was a pontiff of great reſolution and abilities, 
calculated for extending the papal authority. After 
E Having kindled the enthuſiafim of the; people, by the 
ſermons of his emiffaries, he on pretence of relievin 
& the Chriftians of the Holy Land, laid a tax of the 
E .  fortieth part of all eccleſiaſtical revenues in 7 
Sclavoma, Germany, France and the Britiſh iſles, for 
the maintainance of a new cruſade, to be undertaken 
© _agaiaſt the Saracens, and ſent Philip a Roman notary 
00 colle&this impoſition in England. While the Pope 
thus exerciſed his pat er the clergy, he did not 
= Tail to exhort the laity to make a voluntary contribu- 
aon for the ſame purpoſe ; the King of France raiſed 
the ſame proportion in his territories, and John not 
onjy granted the fertieth part of his revenue for one 
Pear, but alſo authorifed the ſame collections from all 
= the barons, military tenants and freeholders through - 
--—” oerthexingdom, 0 OO K 


Soon 


min GRTAT Britain, 5 5% 
Sgon after this, the reign of John was at- , p. 
tended with many precipitant meaſures and 1002. 
unſucceſsful attempts, pleaſure and indulgence _ 
were the principal ſprings of his actions, and often- 
_ times capricious and reſolute, without wiſdom th; 
cure any fayourable conſequences to his meaſures; ſo 
that when he had homage done him by William King of 
Scotland, it was an homage only, without any honour 
accruing from it. When he quarrelled with che King 
of France, and had made preparation for vindicatin 
the honour of his crown, he ſubmitted in a puſilani- 
mous manner to an inſignificant treaty ; and ſuffered 
his mind to be diverted from his own, and the nation's 
intereſt, by indulging to feaſting and public enter- 
tainment in the enemies country. However, to ſhew 
that he was able to do ſomething, he took his elder 
brother's ſon Arthur priſoner, and he was cruelly 


* 
o 


* 


murdered in the caſtle of Rouen: this act of inhu- 0 


manity rendered the tyrant deteſtable in the eyes of all 
mankind z however it proved the cauſe of Brittany 
being for ever diſmembered from the Engliſh crown. 
John was likewiſe ſummoned by the peers of France, 
to vindicate himſelf from the charge of murder; 
which he failling to do, was condemned by the una- 
nimous ſentence of the peers, couched in theſe terms, 
„% Whereas John Duke of Normandy, forgetting his 
oath to King Philip his lord, has murdered his elder 
brother's ſon, an homager of the crown of France, and 
the King's kinſman ; and perpetrated the crime within 
the ſigniority of France: he is found guilty of felony 
and treaſon, and adjudged to forfeit all the territories 
which he holds by homage.” 


Philip was extremely incenſed againſt the author of 
that cruel tragedy, which he determined in earneſt to 
revenge, and aſſembled a body of troops, and march - 
ing towards Anjou, almoſt all the barons of that pro- 
vince and Poitou revolted from John, and many of 
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6 Tue Hiſtory of Religim 
the Engliſh noblemen of approved fidelity deſerted 
bim, and put themſelves under Philip's protection. 
lion however found means to make ſome depreda- 
dee e Normandy, and about the middle of Auguſt, 
A. D. 1023, he undertook the ſiege of Chateau Gail- 
lard, on the banks of the Seine, built by Richard, 
and ſuppoſed impregnable. John, though at the head 
of an army equal in number to the French, was 
afraid of hazarding a battle, partly from cowardice, 
the conſequence of his guilt, and partly from a ſuſ- 
picion of his ſoldiers : he therefore ſolicited the Pope's 
; mediation, and his* holineſs ſent two abbots to nego- 
tiate a peace. Upon this the King of France diſpatched 
Tome of bis prelates to the Pope, who repreſented the 
conduct of John ſo notorious, that the Pope declined 
: oe mediation; and ſoon after the King relinquiſhed his 
Norman dominions, and left them to the poſſeſſion of the 
French, while Philip blocked up the caſtle of Gaillard, 
took Audely, and even reduced Radepont, an impor- 
tant place in the neighbourhood of Rouen. The King 
of England indulged himſelf in riot and ſloth, ſaying, 
when he was reminded of Philip's progreſs, Let 
him proceed; 1 ſhall recover more in one day than he 
can conquer in a whole twelvemonth.“ But though 
: 7 not ſpirit enough to oppoſe the French King, 
he was ſoon after fo alarmed at the conqueſt he had 
made, that he raiſed an army and invaded Britain, 
took ſeveral towns, and pillaged the country, but then 
reimbarked without doing any thing conſiderable for 
his own honour, or the nation's advantage. The whole 
duchy of Normandy was now ſubdued, except Ver- 
nueil, Arques and Rouen, which engaged in a league 
for their mutual defence; but were at length over- 
powered, and Normandy was reunited to the kingdom 
3 of France, after a" ſeparation of two hundred and 
= > _ ninery-two years. 0 en 
| . * Smoller's Hiſtory of England, vol. II. pag. 305. 
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; in GRzAaT BRITAIN. | 5 
Eing John affected to complain loudly of the 1 . 
noblemen, who had lett him at Rouen, as if their 22% 
retreat had occaſioned the loſs of Norxmand y; 
and, on this pretence, extorted from them a ſeventh part 
of their moveables: he likewiſe contrived means fog lay- 


ing impoſts upon the convents and pariſh»churches Zan 
aſſembled, a great council at Oxford, in order to delibe- 
rate upon meaſures for retrieving! his dominions on the 
continent. To defray the expence of this expedition, a 
ſcutage was charged upon the nobles and military te- 
nants :; nor were the prelates and clergy exempted from 
this burthen. But theſe aids were employed in ſup- 
plying his own extravagance, 4 

John's character was ſo irregular, and unſettled; 
that his conduct could, not be conſiſtent or uniform. 
He was by turns frightened into compliance, and pro- 
voked into the moſt obſtinate oppoſition, This period 
gave birth to his quarrel with the Pope, which invol- 
ved himſelf and the nation in great calamities. Hu- 
bert archbiſhop of Canterbury dying at his palace, 
the younger monks of Chriſt-chutch, aſſembled that 
very night, choſe Reginald, their ſub-prior, for his 
ſucceſſor, ſung Te Deum, and placed him upon the 
archiepiſcopal throne. This new elect ſer out before 
morning, with ſome of the monks for Rome, where he 
hoped to be confirmed ; and all concerned in the clan- 
deſtine election took an oath of ſecrecy, on which 
their ſucceſs was ſuppoſed to depend. Reginald, with, 
out regarding this obligation, no ſooner arrived on the 
continent than, giving way to the dictates of yanity, he 
promulgated his elevation, as well as the intent of the 
journey; and, when he arrived at Rome, Innocent 
refuſed to confirm him, until he ſhould be better in- 
formed of the affair. | | 

This pontiff had already, on pretence of reliev- , 
ing the Chriſtians in the Holy Land, laid a tax 120%. 
upon the Engliſh church, which being levied with- | 
out murmurs, he was GB to exert, the W 
? 4 . 4 4 N Or 
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for his own private advantage; With this view he had, 
during the vacancy of the metropolitan ſee; ſent John 
Ferentino as his legate into England; and a national 
| Tow 1 _ at'St.!Alban's, though a royal mandate 
their proceedings: but while John was 
be e i in "ile! the legate convoked another at 
Reading, where he laid an een on the — 
amounting to a confiderable ſum; with hich he made 
his retreat before the King's return. This was ſuch an 
agreeable ſample of what might be drawn from Eng 
land, that Innocent reſolved to fill the vacant arch- 
| biſhopric with one of his creatures, who would ſup- 
port his authority. He therefore recommended to the 
deputies of the convent, Stephen Langton, a Roman 
cafdinal of Engliſh deſcent, though bred in Paris; 
and when the monks obſerved that their commiſſion 
- dd not extend to an election, which indeed they durſt 
not undertake without the Ki 
powers from their convent; the Pope over. ruled all 
their objections, and commanded them hls Lang- 
ton, on pain of excommunication. Thus threatened, 
eleven of the number complied: and n was 
conſecrated by Innocent at Viterbo. 
The ceremony being performed, the Pope wrote a 
courtly letter of recommendation in his favour to the 
King, whom he preſented with a feẽũ& baubles to avert 
his indignation: at the ſame time, the monks of 
Chriſt· church were enjoined upon their obedience to 
receive Langton as their archbiſnop; and other letters 
were written to the chief -nobility, ſoliciting their 
offices with the King, in behalf of that prelate. 
All theſe precautions were inſufficient to appeaſe the 
wrath of John, who forthwith ſent a body of troops 
to expel the monks of Canterbury, and hang them, 
ſhould they refuſe to quit the kingdom immediately. 
They were obliged to embark for Flanders without 
delay; their effecks were ſeized, their tenants ejected, 
and their — — with ſome monks belonging 
to 


% 


s conſent; and expreſs | 


in Garar BrarTarn, 5 
to the abbey of St. Auguſtin; In anſwer to the Pope's 
letter, John gave him to underſtand, that he was de- 
termined to maintain the honour” of his crown, and 

rt the election of the biſhop” of Norwich; and 

that if. His holineſs ſhould thwart him in chis particular, 
he would ſuffer no appeals in ecclefiaſtical diſputes 
to be carried before any foreigm court of judicature: 
Innocent, far from being "intimidated by theſe menates, 
ſent orders for the biſhops of London, Worceſter, and 
Ely, to exhort the King in his name to receive arch- 
biſhop Langton, and recal the monks of Chriſt chureh; 
and, in caſe of his refufal, to lay the lcingdom under 
an interdict. John was terrified by the declaration of 
theſe prelates, and offered to obey the Pope's orders, 
with a falvo of his rights, dignity, and prerogative: 
but Innocent would hear of nd ſalvo, or other terms 
than his delivery of the regalia with his on hand to 
archbiſhop Langron, and his making immediate and 
full reſtitution to the convent. The King rejected his 
propofal; and the three prelates having laid the king- ; 
dom under an interdict, retired to the continent, whi- ; 
ther they were followed by the biſhops of Bath and 

Hereford: A ſtop was immediately put to divine ſer- 
viee, and the adminiſtration of all the ſacraments but 
baptiſm: churcli-doors were ſhut; and the dead buried 
in ditches and highways,” without the” uſual rites, or 
any funeral ſolemnity. Notwithſtanding this interdict, 
the Ciſtercian order continued to perform divine ſervice 
publicly: the cenſures was lighted by the biſhops of 
Wincheſter and Norwich: ſome of the parochial 

clergy fill officiated, and ſeveral learned divines 

preached againſt the injuſtice of the Pope's proceedings. 

John was equally enraged and terrified at the 4 b. 

proſpect of being excommunicated by name, 1208. 

and ſeeing his ſubjects abſolved of their alle- 

giance. He ordered all the prelates, clergy and their 

abettots, wa: obſerved the aun to leave the 


kingdom, 
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kingdom and ſeized their lands and revenues ; though 
this order was ſoon revoked. 51 
A D. John convoking an aſſembly of all the abbots 
12 10. and chiefs of religious orders through the king- 
dom, extorted from them above an hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling. The Ciſtercians pleading 
their privilege, and refuſing to pay their proportion, 
he fleeced them to ſuch: a degree, that almoſt all their 
houſes were reduced to beggary, except the convent cf 
Beaulieu in Hampſhire, which he himſelf had founded, 
as an act of penance for the murther of Arthur, and 
that of Margam in. Glamorganſhire, where he had 
bern ſumptuouſly entertained in his way to Ireland, 
and at his return: theſe were exempted from the im- 
poſitions; but all the other Ciſtercians were not only 
impoveriſhed, but debarred all correſpondence with 
their order abroad. Indeed an embargo was laid upon 
the ſhipping in all the ports of England, to prevent an 
intercourſe of perſons between this kingdom and the 
continent, without an immediate licence: and a pro- 
clamation was publiſhed, requiring all Engliſh biſhops 
and eccleſiaſties, reſiding in foreign parts, to return at 
a certain time, otherwiſe their benefices would be 
ſeized for the King's uſe ; the prohibition. was like- 
wile renewed, againſt all exerciſe of the papal autho- 
rity in England, on pain of corporal puniſhment. 
Not contented with ſetting the Pope at defiance, and 
the contributions he had already received, he laid 
another talliage on the clergy, to defray the expence 
of an expedition againſt the Welſh, who had made 
ſome incurſions over the Engliſh borders. He accord- 
ingly aſſembled a numerous army at Oſweſtre, and ad- 
vancing along the ſea-coaſt as far as Conway, burned 
Bangor, and committed ſuch ravages in the country, 
that Llewellyn prince of North-Wales, who had reti- 
red with his people, cattle, and effects, into the moun- 
tains of Snowdun in Caernarvonſhire, ſeeing his country 
deſolate, ſent his wife Jane, the King's own natura 
. daughter, 
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daughter, to ſue for peace, which was granted e 
are of his paying roenty thouſand head- 7 D. 


of cattle, forty horſes. delivering hoftages, and ; 
doing homage ; fo that Johry returned in triumph to 
Whitchurch; and levied a ſcutage upon all knights 
wo had not attended him in the expedition. 
"The Pope, at his requeſt, had ſent Pandulf, a Ro- 
man ſubdeacon, and Durand, a knight templar, into 
England, to accommodate all differences between the 
regal and pontifical powers; and John now aſſembled 
a general council of his lay nobility at Northampton, 
to treat with theſe deputies : but, as he till refuſed 
to make full reſtitution to 'the clergy, they returned. 
to France, after having publiſhed his excommunication. 
Nevertheleſs, he did not deſpair of being recon- 1 
ciled to the Pope upon eaſier terms, and ordered 1212. 
ſome of his chaplains to accompany the nun- 
cios to Rome, with powers and inftruQions for ef» 


fecting a ſolid peace. Mean while, in a conference: 


at Durham, he renewed the alliance with William King 
of Scotland, whoſe ſon Alexander, now fourteen years 
of age, attended him to London, where the King 
knighted him at Clerkenwell; and, at the ſame time, 
received the homage of Alan lord of Galloway, for 
a large tract of country, given to that nobleman in the 
north of Ireland. | 4 601 

The King had no reaſon to expect extraordinary 


proofs of attachment from his nobility, who generally 


deſpiſed his character, and abhorred his adminiſtration. 
He had made too free with their wives and daugh- 
ters, impoveriſhed them by taxes, ſeized their eſtates, 
and inſulted their perſons :© he had even ventured to 
make a general inquiſition into the demeſnes of the 
crown, as poſſeſſed by his predeceſſors: an odious 
meaſure at all times; but extremely alarming in the 
reign of ſuch a tyrant as John, who they knew would 
ſeize the leaſt flaw ot defect in their titles, as a pretence 
for depriving them of their fortunes; ſo that he was 


at 


Philip, beſto wing upon them the ſame indulgences 
that were granted to thoſe who 


* 
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at once the object of their terror and contempt. Want- 
ing nothing but an opportunity to ſhake off his yoke, - 


they were rejoiced at the cenſures. paſſed againſt him 
by the Pope, who they imagined would purſue his 
blow, and ſend an army to their relief, in imitation 
of the cruſade, which he had raiſed againſt the Albi- 

Had Simon de Monfort compleated the re- 


duction of this people, in all probability the Pope 


would have ſent that renowned general, with his vic- 


torious forces, into England; but, as the war in Lan- 


guedoc was ſtill unfiniſhed, the Engliſh nobility, im- 
patient of delay, entered into an aflociation againſt 
John; and by an authentic deed, figned and ſealed 


by every individual of the confederacy, invited Philip 


King of France to come over, and receive the crown 


of England, which they would aſſiſt him in n | 
from the uſurper. 


While John ſhielded himſelf againſt the ma- 
1213. chinations of his enemies, cardinal Langton, with 

the exiled biſhops of London and Ely, repaired 
to Rome, andearneftly intreated the Pope to proceed to 
the depoſition of John, whom they repreſented as a mon- 
ſter and tyrant, the object of univerſal hate and abhor- 
rence. Innocent, in compliance with their requeſt, aſ- 
ſembled a council of cardinals and prelates, in which he 
ſolemnly depoſed John, and declated the throne of Eng- 
land, vacant : then he wrote to Philip King of France, 


enjoining him to execute the ſentence, and unite Eng- 


land to his dominions for ever. He at the ſame time 
publiſhed a cruſade againſt. the, depoſed monarch all 


over Europe, exhorting the nobility, knights, and all 
men whatſoever, to take up arms againſt that perſecu- 


tor of the church, and enliſt under the banners of 


aged againſt the in- 
Is in the Holy-Land: and, laſtly, he appointed 
andulf, his legate a latere, to ſee the ſentence. put 
execution, Not but that he ſupplied him 15 the 

| " ſame 
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fame time with inſtructions and powers to make peace _ 
with John upon certain conditions, which if he ſhould- 
delay accepting, till a certain day fixed for his final 
reſolve, the legate was ordered to return immedi- 
ately. 8 5 304. | 
” after Pandulf, who then reſided at Rome; 
wrote to his majeſty, to aſſure him of his hearty deſire 
to employ his good offices in his behalf, and propoſi 
a conference to ſettle the terms of his reconciliation with 
the church. John immediately embraced the propo- 
ſal, and met the legate at Dover, where in a conference 
Pandulf expatiated upon the prodigious armament of 
Philip, the influence of the exiled prelates and nobility, 
who would accompany that monarch in his expedition, 
and the diflatisfa&tion of the Engliſh, who had invited 
him to engage in ſuch an undertaking. John, con- 
ſcious of his own guilt and ular character, was 
frightened at the picture he drew, and was fo terrified 
bf thefe concurrin — 6 _ he * — 

e legate's propoſals of peace; and ſwore to 

5 of them, in preſence of the count of Boulogne, 
the earls of Saliſbury, Warrenne, and Ferrers, who 
likewiſe promiſed, upon oath, to concur in the 'execu- 
tion of the articles, to the following effect: King John 
ſhall admit into his favour archbiſhop Langton, and 
be reconciled to the exiled prelates, who ſhall reſume 
their functions, and exerciſe their authority without in- 
terruption : Robert Fitzwalter, Euſtace de Veſci, and 
all others both of the clergy and laity, concerned in the 
aſſociation, ſhall be pardoned, and reſtored to their 
honours and eftates ; full reſtitution ſhall be made of 
all liberty and property which has been taken away in 
the courſe of this diſpute ; eight thouſand pounds ſhall 
be immediately remitted in part of reſtitution to the ex- 


iled prelates, for the payment of their debts and the 


expence of their return; and their agents ſhall be put 
into immediate poſſeſſion of their effects and temporali- 
ties; John ſhall releaſe all homage exacted from che 
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vaſſals ſince the interdict; reverſe all ſentenees pro- 
nounced againft clergymen or laymen on account of 
this d iſpute and oblige himſelf to refrain from iſſuing 
writs. of outlawry againſt churchmen for the future; 
all diſputes about damages ſhall be determined by the 
legate, or be referred to the Pope's deciſion. 
Though this reconciliation with the Pope removed 
all eccleſiaſtical cenſures from the King and kingdom, 
and freed John from all the odium — danger which 
attended the reſentment of the clergy, it could not pre- 
vent the invaſion of Philip, nor appeaſe the diſcontents 
of the nobility, who had engaged to aſſiſt that monarch 
in his endeavours to aſcend the Engliſh throne, Theſe 
alarming circumſtances ſtill remained; and it required 
a very extraordinary expedient to prevent the miſchief 
that might enſue; / No icheme occurred ſo feaſible as 
that of putting his kingdom under the protection of the 
Roman ſee, by which it would be ſcreened from all 
attempts of chriſtian invaders ; at leaſt it would tranſ- 
late the odium from John to his enemies; and perhaps 
the artillery of the church might become as terrible to 
the monarch of France, as it had been to the King of 
England. John, finding himſelf reduced to the aſter- 
native of reigning as a vaſſal to the Pope, or of being 
depoſed altogether, and treated as a murderer, uſurper, 
and tyrant, had no room for heſitation. He reſolved 
to do homage to Innocent ; and the ceremony was per- 
formed in the houſe of the Templars at Dover. He 
reſigned his crown to the Pope's legate, and received it 
again as a preſent from the ſee of Rome, to which he 
ſwore fealty as a vaſſal and feudatory. He obliged him- 
felt and his heirs to pay an acknowledgment of the pope's 
ſuperiority. ; and, in lieu of ſervice, an annual tribute of 
ſeven hundred marks for. the kingdom of England, 
and three hundred for Ireland : but, even in this act 
of ſubmiſſion, he reſerved to himſelf and his heirs the 
power of adminiſtering juſtice, and all his rights and 
regalities. This ſhameful ceremony was performed on 
W . aſcenſion- 


7 
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aſcenſion- day, in the midſt of a great concourſe of peo- 
ple, who beheld it with ſhame and indignation, John 


p | 
f i doing . homage to the Pope, preſented a ſum of 


oney to his repreſentative, which the proud legate 
trampled under his feet as a mark of the King's de- 


| 4 Every ſpectator glowed with reſentment 
n 


d the archbiſhop of Dublin exclaimed aloud again 
ſuch intolerable inſolence. Pandulf, not ſatisfied with 


this mortifying act of ſuperiority, kept the crown and 


ſceprer five whole days, and then reſtored them as the 
ſpecial favour of the holy ſee. John was deſpiſed be- 
fore this extraordinary reſignation z but now he was 
looked upon as a contemptible wretch, unworthy to 
fir upon the throne ; while he himſelf ſeemed altoge- 
ther inſenſible of his diſgrace z nor did his pride and 
cruelty abate in conſequence of this humiliation : he 
ſeemed to triumph in his having preſerved his crown 
in ſpite of the prediction of the hermit, who had been 
impriſoned with a view to puniſh him, in caſe he ſhould 
be found to have deceived the people with a falſe pro- 


phecy; and now, though it was plainly verified, he 


ordered him to be hanged as an impoſto . 
The nobles and barons of the kingdom reviled him 


as a ſcandalous vaſſal of the Pope, to whom he had 
given up the independence of the kingdom. They 


employed all their arts and emiſſaries to kindle a ſpirit 
of revolt in the nation; and as every baron ſaw his own 
advantage connected with the ſucceſs of their ſcheme, 


there was not a nobleman of any conſequence in the king- 


dom, who did not either perſonally engage in the de- 
ſign, or at leaſt wiſh well to the undertaking. Their 
guards and ſtations being properly diſpoſed, and all 
ſuſpicious perſons ſecured, they wrote circular letters 


to all the nobility and gentlemen, who had not yer 


declared in their favour, inviting them to eſpouſe their 
cauſe, and fight for their liberties ; and threatening, 
in caſe of refuſal, to deſtroy their caſtles and eſtates ; 


an alternative which had ſuch an effect upon thoſe to 


whom 
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whom it-was propoſed, that the majority of them re- 
paired forthwith to London to engage in the aſſo- 
ciation. WOO OP Ya TT VO 

When they rejected John's offers to aboliſh any evil 
Tftoms which -might .have been introduced in his 


_ reign, or in that of his brother Richard, and to re- 


dreſs their grievances by the advice of his cauncil, he 
appealed to Langton and his ſuffragans, deſiring them 
to fulminate the thunder of the church upon thoſe who 
had taken arnis againſt a prince engaged in the cruſade, 


Whoſe perſon and dominions were accounted ſacred. 
Pandulf thought his requeſt was reaſonable: but the 


archbiſhop declared, he would not paſs any cenſure 
upon the barons, while John expreſſed a ſuſpicion of 
the fidelity of his own ſubjects, in ſending = a body 
of mercenary auxiliaries from the continent; though if 
he would diſmiſs thoſe foreigners, he would not only 
excommupnicate his enemies, but even join him per- 
ſonally in oppoſing them. Langton himſelf was at the 
head of the confederacy, and made this propoſal an 


pprpols to deprive John of all foreign aſſiſtance. The 


cheme ſucceeded. The King diſbanded a great body 
of Germans and Flemings, whom he had retained in 


his ſervice : but ftill the archbiſhop refuſed to excom- 


municate the revolting barons. Finding himſelf thus 
outwitted and betrayed, and the defection almoſt uni- 


verſal, he thought it was better to reign as a limited 


prince, than ſacrifice his crown, and perhaps his life, 
to the prerogative. He offered to refer the diſpute 4p 
four noblemen choſen from each party, under the ar- 
bitration of the Pope; and this propoſal being reject- 
ed, be ſubmitted at diſcretion, promiſing to grant 
their demands, and deſiring they would meet his com · 


miſſioners to conclude the treaty on Runamede, be- 


tween Staines and Windſor. There the barons ap- 
peared with a vaſt number of knights and warriors, on 
the fifteenth day of June; and commiſſioners on both 
ſides being appointed, the conferences began: W. 
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the King's agents were generally in the intereſt of the 
barons, no debates enſued; and, in a ſew days, by the 
mediation of Langton, they adjuſted the articles of the 
two famous charters, called Magna Charta, and Chai a 
de Foreſta, which are the foundation of the Engliſh 
liberty and conſtitution; or rather the confirmation 
and augmentation of thoſe rights and privileges, which 
the prelates and barons had enjoyed under the Saxon 
enen ee Mn 
The great charter confirmed that which was lately 
granted to the clergy, touching the freedom of elec- 
tions ; allowed perſons to leave the kingdom without a 
ſpecial licence, except in time of war; ofdained that 
no clergyman ſhould be amerced in proportion to his 
eccleſiaſtical benefice, but only according to his lay 
tenement ; ſecured to the lay nobility the cuſtody of 
vacant abbies and convents, which were under their 
patronage; fixed the reliefs for earldoms, baronies, 
and knights fees, which before were arbitrary; decreed 
that barons ſhould recover the lands of their vaſſals 
forfeited for felony; after they ſhould have been a year 
and a day in poſſeſſion of the crown; that they ſhould 
enjoy the wardſhips of their military tenants, who held 
other lands of the crown by a different tenure; that a 
perſon knighted by the King, though a minor, ſhould 
enjoy the privileges of a full grown man, provided he 
was a ward of the crown; but ſuch knighthood con- 
ferred upom the ward of a baron, ſhould not deprive 
that baron Af ine benefit of his wardſhip; that widows 
ſnould not be forced to marry againſt their inclinations, 
or pay any fine for their dowers; that the wardſhips of 


Theſe were, a right to diſpoſe of their perſonal eſtates, and of 
their daughters, | ſiſters, and nieces, in marriage; without paying a 
fine for a, licence; the liberty of widows to marty; exemption of 
the ploughs on their demeſnes from talliage; reduction of reliefs to 
a reaſonable ſum ; veſting the cuſtody of minors in their neareſt re« 
lations; and quitting claim to the profits of the vacancy of churches, 
Mat. Paris. | my | | 
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minors could not, be ſold.; chat the r ians ſnould 
not take unreaſonable, profits from the lands of his 
ward, or commit waſte, but keep the houſes in good 
repair, leave the farms well ſtocked, and give away the 
ward in marriage without diſparagement 3 that no 
ſcutage or aid ſhould. be levied in the kingdom, with- 
out the conſent. of the common council. of the realm, 
except in caſe of, ranſoming the King's, perſon, knight- 
ing his eldeſt ſon, and marrying his daughter; that no 
freeman ſhould; be taken, impriſoned, or diſſeized of 
his frechold, liberties or free cuſtoms, but by the on 
ful jadgmens of his.peers, or by, legal proceſs 3 that 
ſreriffs ſhould not hold county-courts above once a 
month; and. that they, as well as <aftnllaps coroners, 


and king's bailiffs, ſhould be reſtrained, from holding 


pleas of, the crown: that the, ſheriffs, 8 
management. of the crown- revenue within. veral 
diſtricts, ſhould not raiſe the farms of counties, hun- 
dreds, and tytbings, according to their. pleaſure, en- 
cept. in the; King's demeſne manors,z that, the people 
ſhould nat; be anden len proſecuted and put to cano- 
nical purgations us gal proof, in regard to car- 
riages, purveyance of vjctuals, and other ſervices; 
that amerciaments ſhould be proportioned to the offence 
and circumſtances of, the offender, ſo as, not to 5 
his landed eſtate, or diſable him from f ollawang 
vocation, but be rated by a verdict of I — Te 
men in the neighbourhood. The Charta de. Foreſts 
was intended to prevent the extortion o foreſters; to 
allow freeholders to improve their lands and woods 
within the limits of the foreſt; to disf 2 all lands 
taken in ſince the coronation of Henry I. except the 


crown demeſnes; to regulate. the foreſt courts; to 


exempt thoſe that lived without the foreſts: from the 

trouble of attending thoſe courts, except when ſum- 

moned for ſome tranſgreſſion; to annul all outlawries 

for ſuch n and to convert the pepalty for 
killing 
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Killing veniſon, from a capital puniſhment to a fine, 
or in cafe of inſolvency to a year's impriſonment. 
. > Theſe articles being eſtabliſhed, a number of the 
nobility. applied to John fer the reſtitution of lands, 
and the government of caftles which belonged to them 
by hereditary right; and he appointed an inquiſition 
to examine their pretenſions; but, in the mean time, 
he gave up the caſtle of Rocheſter to Kar Lang- 


ton, as a government which of old bel to the 
ſee of Canturbury. Orders were now iſſued for the ob- 
ſer vaner of the peace, and the charters over l Eng- 
land; Joha remitted all crimes and ttanſgreſſions com- 
mitted from the foregaing Eaſter to the-concluſign of | 
the treaty ; and the barons renewed their 
which they had publickly renounced. at the begj 
of their revolt; Nevertheleſs, they would — | 
with his deſire, of having a certificate of this 
under their hands and ſeals ; and he was nat a little 
alarmed at their refuſal. 

In the hiſtory of John's reign we | have been ſo cir 
cumſtantial in relating his diſputes with the Pope, chat 
very few eccleſiaſtical affairs, of any conſequence, re- 
main to be recorded. The Pope being defirous of 
levying an extraordinary Romeſcot, or St, Peter's 4 p. 
Penny, the Biſhops aſſembled a Synod. to deli - 1206. 
berate upon his demand; but the King forbid- 
ding them to proceed, they ſeparated, without coming 
to any reſolution, Nevertheleſs, a legate, named 
Florentine, convoked another — at Reading, 
upon the-ſame ſubject ; and, as if the clergy» had in- 
fluenced the King's refuſal, he extorted from them a 
ſubſidy in licu of the extraordinary Romeſcot, which 
would have affected the whole kingdom. We have 
already mentioned the councils that were aflembled, 
to regulate the reſtitution to the exiled biſhops after 
John's reconciliation with his holineſs ; but we ſhall 
take notice of the twelfth council of the Laterun held, 


—_—_ this, by Pope Innocent III. at which four 
2 C 2 hundred 
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_ hundred and twelve biſhops aſſiſted. This affembly 


; enacted fourſcore canons ; one of which, in formal 
dierms, eſtabliſhes the doctrine of Tranſobſtartidtion - 


Hut the third ſeems to have been calculated for raiſing 
the eccleſiaſtical power on the ruins of all civil right 
and authority. By this the Council decreed, that all 
ſovereignus ſhould be required and ſolieited. and, if 
need were, conſtrained by eccleſiaſtical cenſures, to 
promiſe upon oath,” that they would exert their en- 
deavours- to exterminate | heretics from their domi- 
nions: That the ſame oath ſhould be exacted from all 
perſons promoted to any dignity, ſpiritual or tempo- 
ral: That if any temporal lord refuſed to purge his 
country, or demeſnes, of heretics, after having been ſum- 
moned for that purpoſe, he ſnould be excommunicated 
by the metropolitan, aſſiſted by his ſuffragans; in caſe 
of contempt, or refuſal of ſatisfaction within one year, 
that the Pope ſhould declare his ſubjects and vaſſals 
abſolved from their oath of allegiance, and at the ſame 
time exhort the catholic princes to fall upon his terri- 
tories, ſaving the right of paramount to the ſovereign 
of the fief, provided there ſhould be ſuch right; on 
condition, however, that the ſovereign ſhould do no- 
thing to the prejudice of this canon. In the fourteenth 
it was decreed, that prieſts who abandoned themſelves 
to debauchery, in thoſe places where marriage was per- 
mitted, ſhould be more ſeverely puniſhed than thoſe 
who lived in countries where they were obliged to pro- 
fels celibacy. From which article we learn, that the 
cehibacy of the prieſts was not univerſally eſtabliſhed. 
John was, in his perſon, taller than the middle ſize, 
of a good ſhape, and agreeable countenance. With 
reſpect to his diſpoſition, it is ſtrongly delineated in the 
tranſactions of his reign. If his underſtanding was 


2» contemptible, his heart was the object of deteſtation: 


we find him ſlothful, ſhallow, proud, imperious, ſud- 
den, raſn, cruel, vindictive, perfidious, cowardly, 
libidinous, and inconſtant : — in adverſity, and 
De * & over- 
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overbearing in ſucceſs; condemned and hated by his 
ſubjects, over whom he tyrannized to the utmoſt of 
his power; abhorred by the clergy, whom he oppreſſed 
with exactions; and deſpiſed by all the neighbouring 
princes of Europe. Tho' he might have paſſed thro? 
life without incurring ſuch a load of odium and con- 
tempt, had not his reign been perplexed by the tur- 
bulence of his barons, the rapaciouſneſs of the Pope, 
and the ambition of ſuch a monarch as Philip Au- 
guſtus, his character could never have afforded one 
quality that would have exempted him from the diſ- 
guſt and.ſcorn of his people. Nevertheleſs it muſt be 
owned, that his reign is not altogether barren of lauda- 
ble tranſactions. He regulated the form of the civil 
government in the city of London, and ſeveral other 
places in the kingdom: he was the farſt who coined 
ſterling money, introduced the laws of England into 
Ireland, and granted to the Cinque: ports thoſe privi- 
leges of which they are ſtill poſſeſſe. 
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l have been more large in the hiſtory of the preceding 
reign, as it was attended with many remarkable cir- 
cumſtances prejudicial to the prerogatives of the 
Britiſh crown, and the rights and liberties of the ſub- 
jects. This kingdom would probably, nay, muſt in- 
ence been made a province of France, either by the 

- cowardice and imprudent meaſures of King John, or 
the precipitant, impolitic reſentment of the barons, 
were it not for the interpoſition of the Pope; who 
plainly ſaw, it would give the balance of power in 
Europe into the hands of the French, which muſt con- 
ſequently be prejudicial to the power and ſecular inte- 
reſts of his holineſs, and, therefore, very politicly op- 
poſed the King of France's accepting the invitation of 
the barons to the crown of England: but, as the ſe- 
aular intereſt of the Pope was a point always connected 

EY C 3 with 
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with, and purſued in conjunction with his ecclefiaſtical 
authority; ſo we find he had, by much artifice, pretty 
well carried his point in that reigh ; and, in the reign 
of Henry III. carried his deſign to greater perfection, 
inſomuch that the nation complained, with the higheſt 
\ reaſon, of their great oppreſſion, and impoſitions of the 

_ papal ice. AY W 
A variety of cireumſtances made way for the acceſ- 
fion of Henry III. to the crown, though but ten years 
of age; but principally thro? the intereſt and perſua- 
fon of William earl Marſhall earl of Pembroke: a 
perſon of great underſtanding, well verſed in the civil 
affairs of the nation, the particular intereſts of parties, 
and well affected to the intereſts of Great Britain; ſo 
that in a little more than twelve months, he reduced 
the diſaffected, and brought the nation in general to 
approve of the choice of their King, and of his regen- 
cy; the citizens of London acting in harmony and 
concurrence with him. For ſeveral. years nothing te- 
markable occurred relating to eccleſiaſtical affairs ; 
former diſputes, and the difficulty of adjuſting them, 
having pretty much engroſſed the attention of the re- 

ent and miniſtry.. 227 | | 
About the year A. D. 1228, Gregory IX. ſucceeded 
to the papacy, at the death of Honorius III. who was 
furvived but a few months by Stephen Langton arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. This prelate's eyes were no 
ſooner cloſed than the monks of St. Auguſtin, in 
order to preſerve their privilege, elected one of their 
brothers, called Walter de Hemiſham, without even 
demanding the King's permiſſion. - Henry therefore 
refuſed to confirm his election, on pretence of his fa- 
ther's having been hanged for felony ; and the ſuffra- 


gas of Canterbury, who likewife pretended to the 


right of electon, found a pretext for refuſing to own 
this new archbiſhop, who it ſeems had debauched a 
nun, by whom he had ſeveral children. Agents were 
ſent with appeals to Rome; but the Pope declined de- 

2 ARE * ciding 
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ciding the diſpute, until he ſhould be better informed 
of the particulars; and in the mean time the ſee re- 
mained vacant, His holineſs at that time could not 
attend to ſuch petty conteſts, ſo much was he engroſſec 
by his quarrel With Frederic II. emperor of Germany, 
whom he now excommunicated for having deferred his 
voyage to the Holy-Land, according to the oath he 
had taken. This ſentence excited ſuch commotions in 
Germany and Italy, that Frederic was obliged to per- 
form his vow. France was at the ſame time embroiled 
by the regency of Blanche; and had Henry been an 
enterprizing prince, he might have taken the advantage 
of this conjuncture, to retrieve his paternal poſſeſſions 
on the continent. The Ngrmans, who had engaged 
in the intereſt of the French barons, againſt the re- 
gency, aflured the King of England, that if he would 
crols the ſeas, they would receive him with open arms. 
The Poitevens preſſed him to take poſſeſſion of their 
country; in which caſe they would aſſiſt him in ex- 
pelling the French garriſons ; and the Gaſcons depu- 
ted the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to invite him to 
come and recover the inheritance of Guienne. Such 
preſſing invitations] one would imagine ſhould have 
been very acceptable to any prince of common cou- 
rage and diſcretion ; eſpecially to one who had no do- 
meſtic troubles to fear : for Henry had juſt concluded 
a peace with Llewellyn, a prince of Wales, who had 
made . ſome incurſions upon. the Engliſh borders. 
Nevertheleſs, he declined their propoſals, declaring 
that he would chuſe a more proper opportunity 
whereas, ſuch another could not be expected during 
the whole courſe, of his reign; and he afterwards 
raſhly undertook the expedition, without the leaſt pro- 
bability of ſucceſs.  _. ed 

Mean while, the Pope ſtill delayed giving judg- 
ment in the diſpute concerning the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury, until the King's envoys made an offer to 
the Pope of the tenth of all moveables in England 
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and Ireland. This propoſition threw a new light upon 
the conteſt, and his holineſs immediately annulled the 
election of the monks; but at the ſame time he ar- 
rogated to himſelf the power of filling up the vacancy, 
appointing by his own authority Richard le Gant 
cello: of the church of Lincoln, to the. archie- 
piſcopal dignity ; and this prelate was recognized by 
the King and ſuffragans, who on this occalion betrayed 
the rights of the Anglican church, In a little time 
after this tranſaction, the Pope ſent over one of his 
chaplains to collect the promiſed tythe, in order to 
ſupport a war againſt the emperor; and he preſented 
the Pontiff's letter to the great council of the kingdom, 
deſiring that this aid might be levied without delay. 
All the members were aſtoniſhed at the propoſal, and 
turned their eyes upon the King, expecting that he 
would diſclaim the' conduct .of his envoys, who had 
made ſuch an extravagant promiſe : but they ſoon per- 
ceived by his ſilence, that the offer had been made by 
his direction; and in the firſt tranſports of their indig- 
nation, reſolved that their vaſſais ſhould not be expoſed 
to any ſuch exaction. Nevertheleſs, as a mark of 
their reſpect to his holineſs, they agreed to grant him 
a donation, without proceeding to any inquiry into the 
effects of individuals. They were, however, diverted 
from executing this reſolution, by the behaviour of 
Stephen Seagrave, one of the richeſt and moſt popular 
members of the aſſembly, who voluntarily ſubmitted 
to the tax; and a great number was influenced by his 


example, till at laſt the whole council, including ec- 
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clefiaſtics as well as lay men, acquieſced in the de- 
mand, rather than incur the wrath of the King, and 
cenſures of Gregory. This point being ſettled, the 
nuncio produced a commiſſion, inveſting him with 
full power to levy the tax upon all moveables what- 
ſoever. He forthwith proceeded to the execution of 
his orders, and exacted the tythe with ſuch rigour, 
that the people were obliged to pay ready money. for 
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the fruits of the earth even while growing: the pre- 
lates and abbots were compelled to L the tax for 
their inferior clergy; and, as they could not con- 

yeniently raiſe the ſums demanded, they were ſuppli 
by Italian uſurers, whom the nuncio had brough 
along with him for this purpoſe. The earl of Cheſter 
however, inſiſted upon his prerogative of palatine, and 
would not ſuffer the nuncio, or any of his agents, to 
ſet foot within his territories, The King and the 
Pope ſeemed to have a tellow-feeling in this collection; 
and in all probability ſhared the money that was levied, 
according to a previous reſolution to fleece the people 
in concert; for they afterwards ſupported each other 
reciprocally, in all their mutual ſchemes of extortion. _ 
This with ſome former efforts of this young prince, 
were very unfavourable and diſſatisfactory to the 
people. | ts Ping 
In A. D. 1231, the court of Rome having uſed its 
influence in a very unpopular manner, that a general 
clamour . aroſe all over England, againſt the practice 
of beſtowing benefices upon Italian prieſts, and inhibi- 
ting Engliſh biſhops, and lay-patrons to preſent na- 
tives, until thoſ& foreigners ſhould be preferred. This 
was conſidered as a national inſult and grievance, and 
a number of aſſociations were formed for delivering 
the kingdom from ſuch ſhameful oppreſſion. Circular 
letters were ſent to biſhops and chapters, warning them 
againſt favouring ſuch encroachments, on pain of having 
their houſes burned, and their farms deſtroyed. 
While the pope's repreſentations ſqueezed money 
from the eccleſiaſtics of England, the laity were plun- 
dered by the king's exactions. The pope, and his 
vaſſal Henry, ſeemed to vie with each other in pil- 
laging the people; and nothing could have induced 
the Engliſh to ſuffer ſuch oppreſſion under a king of 
Henry's contemptible character, but the dread of pa- 
pal reſentment, and the remembrance of thoſe miſeries 
in which civil war had ſo lately involved the . 
| | REM | - 
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The biſhops held another convocation at London, 
where they preſented a remonſtrance to the king, com- 
plaining that he converted the vacant biſhoprics to his 
d ufe, and retarded the elections by — unjuſt 
obſtacles, until his own choice was approved by the 
tf. - chapters ; nay, they even proceeded fo far as to excom- 
| municate thoſe who gave him this pernicious counſel : 
but he placed ſuch confidence in the protection of the 
pope, that very little regard was paid to their repre- 
557 he was even ſo baſe and degenerate as to 
fory in his dependance on the Roman ſee; and when 

- the emperor ſent an embaſſy to expoſtulate with him 
about his having publiſhed the ſentence of excommu- 
nication, he replied that he was vafſal to the pope, 
whofe injunctions he durſt not diſobey. Mean while 
the legate, on his return from Scotland, renewed his 
arbitrary exactions, levying conſiderable ſums from 
churches and monaſteries, under the title of Procura- 
tions; and at length publiſhed a mandate, importing, 
that he had a power not only to abfolve from their vow 
ſuch as had raken the croſs intending to viſit the Holy- 
Land, but alfo of compelling them to redeem them- 
felves with money, on pain of excommuNnication. 
"Theſe extortions were countenanced and ſeconded by 
the pope's own immediate directions. He granted to 
the abbot and monks of Clugny a tenth of the profits 
arifing from all benefices in England, for the, term of 

_ three years. But even Henty was aſhamed of this im- 
Poſition, and forbade the agents to collect it, on pain 

of incurting ſevere penalties. His holineſs, far from 
being repulſed by this prohibition, attempted to taiſe a 
fiſth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, as an aid againſt the 
emperor, and accordingly exacted it from the Roman 

_ - clergy ſettled in England, who durſt not refuſe it to a 
power on which they, altogether depended : it was af- 
terwards propoſed to the prelates in a council at Read- 
ing, and granted by the advice and example of Ed- 
mund atchbiſhop of Canterbury. But —— 

| after 
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after this tranfaction, Gregory bargained with the peo- 

e of Rome for their aſſiſtance againſt the emperor, 
on condition of his providing their children and rela- 
tions with Engliſh benefices; and he ſent orders to Ed- 
mund, and the biſhops of London and Sarum, to re- 
ſerve for the Roman clergy three hundred of the firſt 
livings that ſhould fall vacant in En land, on pain of 
being ſuſpended from the power of collating.  Ed- 
mund was extretnely chagrined at this flagrant inſtance 
of infolent impoſition, of which he bitterly complained 
to Henry, from whom receiving no redreſs, he grew 
weary of his life, retired to ord, nigh where he died, 
and was huried in the abbey of Pontigny. | 

The king reſolved to ſolicit a ſupply from , p. 
parliament, which, though always averſe to him 12 
in the beginning of every ſeſſion, he generally 
found means to convert to his purpoſe by promiſes of 
reformation. At preſent he was furniſhed with a pre- 
tence by the king of Navarre, who had invaded Gaſ- 
cony, and ſome incurſions of the Welſh. The barons 
being aſſembled at Weſtminſter, he himſelf made the 
motion for a ſubſidy, which was heard with manifeſt | 
ſigns of diſcontent, The prelates and the Jaity retiring 
ſeparately, reſolved that no grant ſhould be made with- 
out their common conſent ; and that a committee of 
twelve perſons ſhould be choſen to conſider of proper 
meaſures to prevent all encroachments on the two char- 
ters. They complained that writs had been iſſued our 
of chancery to the prejudice of their liberties ; defired 
that they might have the nomination of the chancellor 
and juſticiary ; propoſed that four noblemen of the 
king's council ſhould be appointed conſervators of the 
liberty of the kingdom, with power to inſpect the rrea- 
fury, and the application of the public money; to ſum- 
mon a parliament as often as neceſſity ſhould require; 
and arbitrate in all differences between the king and 
his ſubjects. They demanded that all "writs contrary 
to the cuſtom of the realm ſhould be revoked ; _ 
9 ‚ cenſures 
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The biſhops held another convocation at London, 
where they preſented a remonſtrance to the king, com- 
plainirg that he converted the vacant biſhoprics ro his 

in ufe, and retarded the elections by _— unjuſt 
6btacles, until his own choice was mo by the 
chapters ; nay, they even proceeded fo far as to excom- 
tnunicare thoſe who gave him this pernicious counſel : 
bur he in ſuch confidence in the protection of the 
pope, that very little regard was paid to their repre- 

ntations : he was even ſo baſe and degenerate as to 
glory in his dependance on the Roman fee; and when 

e emperor ſent an embaſſy to expoſtulate with him 
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about his having publiſhed the ſentence of excommu- 


nication, he replied that he was vaſlal to the pope, 
whofe injunctions he durſt not diſobey. Mean while 
the legate, on his return from Scotland, renewed his 
arbitrary exactions, levying conſiderable ſums from 
churches and monaſteries, under the title of Procura- 
tions ; and at length publiſhed a mandate, importing, 
that he had a power not only to abfolve from their vow 
ſuch as had raken the croſs intending to viſit the Holy- 
Land, but alfo of compelling them to redeem them- 
felves with money, on pain of excommunication. 
Theſe extortions were countenanced and ſeconded by 
the pope's own immediate directions. He granted to 
the abbor and monks of Clugny a tenth of the profits 
arifing from all benefices in England, for the, term of 
three years. But even Henty was aſhamed of this im- 
poſition, and forbade the agents to collect it, on pain 
of incurting ſevere penalties. His holineſs, far from 
being repulſed by this prohibition, attempted to taiſe a 
fiſth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, as an aid againſt the 
emperor, and accordingly exacted it from the Roman 


_ - clergy ſettled in England, who durſt not refuſe it to a 
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power on which they, altogether depended : it was af- 
terwards propoſed to the prelates in a council at Read- 
ing, and granted by the advice and example of Ed- 
mund archbiſhop of Canterbury. But — 
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after this tranfaction, Gregory bargained with the peo- 
ple of Rome for their aſſiſtance againſt the emperor, 
on condition of his providing their children and rela- 
tions with Engliſh benefices ; and he ſent orders to Ed- 
mund, and the biſhops of London and Sarum, to re- 
ſerve for the Roman clergy three hundred of the firſt 
livings that ſhould fail vacant in En land, on pain of 
being ſuſpended from the power of collating. Ed- 
mund was extretnely chagrined at this flagrant inſtance 
of infolent impoſition, of which he bitterly complained 
to Henry, from whom receiving no redreſs, he grew 
weary of his life, retired to or, nat fe where he died, 
and was buried in the abbey of Pontigny. | 
The king reſolved to ſolicit a ſupply from , p. 
parliament, which, though always averſe to him 12 
in the beginning of every ſeſſion, he generally 
found means to convert to his purpoſe by promiſes of 
reformation. At preſent he was furniſhed with a pre- 
tence by the king of Navarre, who had invaded Gaſ- 
cony, and ſome incurſions of the Welſh. The barons 
being aſſembled at Weſtminſter, he himſelf made the 
motion for a ſubſidy, which was heard with manifeſt _ 
ſigns of diſcontent. The prelates and the laity retiring 
ſeparately, reſolved that no grant ſhould be made with- 
out their common conſent ; and that a committee of 
twelve perſons ſhould be choſen to conſider of proper 
meaſures to prevent all encroachments on the two char- 
ters. They complained that writs had been iſſued out 
of chancery to the prejudice of their liberties ; defired 
that they might have the nomination of the chancellor 
and juſticiary ; propoſed that four noblemen of the 
king's council ſhould be appointed conſervators of rhe 
liberty of the kingdom, with power to inſpect the trea · 
fury, and the application of the public money ; to ſum- 
mon a parliament as often as neceſſity ſhould require; 
and arbitrate in all differences between the king and 
his ſubjects. They demanded that all writs contrary 
to the cuſtom of the realm 'ſhould be revoked ; — 
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cenſures ſhould be publiſhed againſt all that oppoſed 
theſe regulations; that the chancellor and juſticiary, 
choſen by conſent of parliament, ſhould always be two 
of the four conſervators; that in caſe the king ſhould 
deprive the chancellor of the ſeals, all writs ſigned by 
his ſucceſſor ſhould be null; that beſides the chancel- 
lor and juſticiary, the parliament ſhould nominate two 
Judges in the common pleas, two barons in the exche- 
quer, and a juſtice of the Jews; and that all ſuſpected 
perſons ſhould be removed from about the king's per- 
ſn. Henry was extremely alarmed at the nature of 
theſe demands, which did not at all ſuit with his high 
notions of the prerogative. - He was incenſed at the 
preſumption of his vaſſals ; but ſuch was his character 
and ſituation, that he durſt not avow his reſentment, 
He therefore evaded their propoſals with general pro- 
miſes of amendment, which he had no intention to 
perform; and after having tampered in vain with the 
members, thought proper to prorogue the parliament, 
About the year A. D. 1 250, the faſhion of taking the | 
croſs was ſo prevalent at this juncture, that Henry 
himſelf, in the midſt of all his neceſſities, profeſſed 
. himſelf a ſoldier of Chriſt : though, in all probability, 
this ſtep was the effect of ſome other motive more 
cogent than his religion. Perhaps he ſaw no other 
proſpect of paying his debts, which were by this time 


become very burthenſome and diſgraceful, than that of 


obtaining a ſubſidy on pretence of equipping an arma- 
ment for Paleſtine ; or elſe he was deſirous of putting 
himſelf under the Pope's protection, which he thought 
would ſcreen him from the defigns that might be 
hatched to his prejudice. He ſeemed to ſuſpect ſome- 
thing of this kind, from the ambition of his brother 
Richard, who had made a myſterious journey to Rome, 
accompanied by the earl of Glouceſter, and ſeveral no- 
blemen and prelates. He had been careſſed by the 


Pope at Lyons, who admitted him to ſeveral private 


conferences, the ſubject of which afforded great ſpecu- 
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lation; and, as he had always been the chief of the 
d malcontents, Henry might very naturally ſuſpect him 
of ſome deſign to his prejudice. When Henry took 
the croſs, his example was followed by five hundred 
d MM knights, ſome of whom had {old their eſtates to defray 
the expence of their voyage; and they expreſſed the 
. Jutmoſt impatience to ſet out upon the expedition: but 
as the King was not yet in a condition to perform his 
vow, he forbad them to croſs the ſea, until he him- 
ſelf ſhould depart; and this prohibition was, at his 
deſire, confirmed by the Pope. At the ſame time, his 
holineſs indulged him with the grant of a tenth of all 
ccleſiaftical revenues in England and Ireland for three 
years, to be levied and depoſited until the King ſhould 
ſet out upon his voyage. - 220187" 
Honorius IL ſent cardinal John de Crema into Eng- 
land, with the title of legate; but it was not without 
great difficulty that he was received, after having ſtay- 
d a long time in Normandy. He aſſembled a ſynod 
it London, touching the marriage of prieſts; but in 
the writs of ſummons it was expreſsly declared, that 
he council was convoked by the order and with the 
4 Honcurrence of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Al- 
 Whough this legate knew his arrival was not at all agree- 
able to the Engliſh, he affected, in the exerciſe of his 
legation, an inſolence of deportment which not a little 
ncreaſed their diſguſt. He inſiſted upon officiating in 
he church of Canterbury, altho' he was not a biſhop; 
and in the council of London he ordered his ſeat to be 
aiſed like a throne, above the two archbiſhops and all 
he nobility of the kingdom. In the reign of Stephen, 
\lberic biſhop of Oſtia was received as the Pope's le- 
pate in England without oppoſition,” becauſe the King 
vas ſo precariouſly ſituated that he durſt not oppoſe 
he innovations of Rome. While this prince ſat v 
* Wie throne, the Pope inveſted his brother Henry biſnop 
of Wincheſter with the legatine power, to the preju- 
dice of Theobald archbiſhop of Canterbury This 
| diſtinction 
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1 diſtinction produced a quarrel between the two prelates 
k / from which the court of Rome derived great ady: 
i" | tages; for, upon this occaſion, both parties appeale 
x to the Roman ſee, which before that time had bee! 
Bk very little troubled with ' Engliſh diſputes and refer 
$ | ences. After a long conteſt, the biſhop of Winche 
1 ter was deprived of his legation by Pope Celeſtin 1 
1 who conferred it upon his rival as a free gift of the hc 
Ws ly ſee. The court of Rome would, in all probability 
have extended its ufurpation Rtill farther, had not thi 
1 ſchiſms which happened in this age kept its ambitia 
þ within bounds. After the death of Honorius, ther 
1 Was a double election of Innocent and Anaclet, he 

| j divided all Europe with their competition; and, bot 
= . France and England obſerved for ſome time a neutra 
i during which time they paid no regard to ei 


I N 4 3 | 
ll | But what Rome loſt by ſchiſms, ſhe regained b 
| eruſades, which never failed to extend her authority 
| The firſt was preached by Urban II. with ſuch. effe6 
* ' that a vaſt army of Chriſtians, from all parts of E 
_ rope, took the croſs and ſet out for Paleſtine, fron 
11 whence they expelled the Saracens, and founded th 
. | kingdom of Jeruſalem, which laſted about -ninet 
| 
| 


years: but the country was afterwards reconquered b 
= tte infidels;; and, in order to regain the footing whic 
1 the Chriſtians had loſt, divers new cruſades were inſti 
ttuted, from which the Popes drew manifold advan 
tages. Theſe expeditions furniſhed them with pretex 
to intermeddle in all the affairs of chriſtendom; to di 
we | vert princes from other deſigns, which were incomp: 
=_ -- tible with the papal intereſt or ambition; to impo 
Fi taxes on the clergy of different kingdoms ; and to de 
=  dfliroy thoſe. potentates who preſumed to oppoſe the! 
= uſurpations; for they pretended: that it was as neceſſi 
_— 7 ry for the glory of God to exterminate heretics as ti 
wWoar againſt infidels ; and as it was their peculiar pre 
1 rogative to determine what was and what was not 7 
0 | reſy 
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ceſy, they bag, it always, in their power to publiſh gad 
12 10 cruſades, againſt ſuch. pringes as, incurred their 
difpleaſyre. l . 
As the authority of che Popes increaſed, that gf the 
prelates and national ſynods viſibly diminiſhed; for by 
an appeal to the fee of Rome their canons. andi ordj- 
ganges were frequently annulled and reverſed. The 
biſhop of Wincheſter, exerciſed the legatine authority; 
by virtue of which he copyoked, a council at London, 
in preſence of his brother Stephen, when it was decreed, 
among other canons for church-diſcipline, that a per- 
ſon, wha violated a church or church - yard, or laid vio- 
lent hands on a clerk, ſhould not be abſolved by au 
prelate but the, Pope himſelf; and that huſbandmen 
ſhquld enjoy the ſame peace in the fields to which they 
were intitled in the church- yard. n 
* Popes had no ſooner rendered themſelves abſolute 
alters, of the church, than it was deluged with an 
inundation of per orders, which. might be cm- 
pared:to different bands of an army, raiſed to ſupport 
the power and grandeur of the Roman pontjffs; The 
cquneil of che Lateran. had.endeayoured. to prevent, 
oi reform this abuſe, by expreſsly forbidding} the in- 
ſtitution af any new order of monks. Nevertheleſs, 
Daminic Guſman, a Spaniard, who had long, 'preached 
againſt the Albigeoſes, formed the ſcheme of a new 
order, under the name of the Preachipg Friats, for 
which he demanded. the confirmation of Fope Iunocent 
III. That pontiff at firſt made ſome difficulty, on ac - 
count of the prohibition; but he afterwards pretended 
to have had a, celeſtial viſion, by which he was given 
to underſtand, that he could nat take any ſtep that 
wauld. be more ad vantageous to the church: nevetthe- 
leſs, the order was not confirmed till the pontificate of 
bis ſucceſſor Honorius, when it was inſtituted under 
the name of the Friars Preachers, or preaching Bro- 
thers.: becauſe the individuals were deſtined to preach 
againſt the heretics. They, were likewiſe diſtinguiſbed 


1 


The firſt was preached by Urban II. with ſuch effe6 


kingdom of Jeruſalem, which laſted about ninen 
the infidels ; and, in order to regain the footing whicl 


vert princes from other deſigns, which were incomp 


” 
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diſtinction «quarrel between the two prelate: 
from which the court of Rome derived great advan 
tages; for, upon this occaſion, both parties appealeq 
to the Roman ſee, which before that time had beet 
very little troubled with Engliſh diſputes and refer 
ences. After a long conteſt, the biſhop of Winche 
ter was deprived of his legation by Pope Celeſtin 1 
who conferred it upon his rival as @ free gift of the he 
ly ſee. The court of Rome would, in all probability 
have extended its uſurpation ſtill farther, had not thi 
ſchiſms which happened in this age kept its ambitio 
within bounds. After the death of Honorius, ther 
was a double election of Innocent and Anaclet, whi 
divided all Europe with their competition; and bot 
France and England obſerved for ſome time a neutrs 
— during which time they paid no regard to ei 


- But what Rome loſt by ſchiſcns, ſhe regained b 
eruſades, which never failed to extend her authority 


chat a vaſt army of Chriſtians, from all parts of E 
rope, took the croſs and ſet out for Paleſtine, - fron 
whence they expelled the Saracens, and founded 


years: but the country was afterwards reconquered b 


the Chriſtians had loſt, divers new cruſades were infti 
tated, from which the Popes drew . manifold advan 
tages. Theſe expeditions furniſhed them with pretext 
to intermeddle in all the affairs of chriſtendom; to di 


tible wich the papal intereſt or ambition; to impo 
taxes on the clergy of different kingdoms ; and to de 
ſtroy thoſe: potentates who preſumed to oppoſe the 
uſurpations; for they pretended: that it was as neceſſi 
ry for the glory of God to exterminate heretics as ti 
war againſt infidels ; and as it was their peculiar pre 
rogative to determine what was and what was not he 


rely 


the power and grandeut of the Roman pontiffs; The 
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they hag. it always in their power to publiſh and 

Ree cruſades againſt ſuch prince u incurred their 
x 


iſpleaſure. W 4 

As * authority of the Popes increaſed, that of, the 
prelates and national ſynods viſibly diminiſhed ;. for by 
an appeal to the ſee of Rome their canons. and ordj- 
nances were frequently annulled and reverſed. The 
biſhop of Wincheſter exerciſed the legatine authority: 
by virtue of which be convoked a council, at, London, 
in preſence of his hrother Stephen, when, it was decreed, 
among other canons for church-diſcipline, that a per- 
ſon, who violated a church or church - yard, or laid vio- 
lent hands on a clerk, ſhould not be abſoſ ved hy any 
relate but the Pope himſelf; and that huſbandmen 
Moule enjoy the ſame peace in the fields to which, they 

were intitled in the church- yard. 5 
The Popes had no ſooner rendered themſelves abſolute 
ers, of the church, than it was deluged witch an 
inundation of Ader orders, which, might, be com- 
pared.to different bands of ap, army, raiſed to ſupport 


cqunei. of the Lateran had endeavoured to prevent, 
or reform this abuſes, by expreſsly forbidding; the in- 
ſtitution, af any new order of monks. Nevertheleſs, 
Daminic Guſman, a Spaniard, who had long preached 
againſt the Albigepſes, formed the ſcheme of a new 


order, under the name of the Preaching Friars, for 


which he demanded. the confirmation of Pope Innocent 
III. That. poatiff at firſt made ſome difficulty, on ac- 
count of the prohibition ;, but he afterwards pr 
to have had à celeſtial viſian,, by which he was given 
to, underſtand, that he could nat take any ftep that 
wauld. be more ad vantageous to the church: neverthe- 
leſs, the order was not confirmed till che pontificate of 
his ſucceſſor Honorius, When it was inſtituted under 
the name of the Friars Preachers, or preaching Bro- 
thers.: becauſe the individuals were deſtined to preach 
againſt che heretics. They, were likewile * 
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dy the ane, of Dominicans; from the -name of 
"their founder; and in France called Jacobins, from 


the ſtreet of St. Jaques, where they had their firſt 
houſe in Paris. They were intruſted with the care of 


the inquiſition, and rendered themſelves famous by 
the barbarities they committed againſt the pretended 
heretics: and they ſettled in England in a very little 
time after their inſtitution. The order founded by 
Francis d' Aſſiſi was confirmed by} the fame pontiff ; 
and, in the courſe of the year that ſucceeded their 
confirmation, they were ſettled in England. The 
monks, out of modeſty, aſſumed the name of Minor 
Brothers; and though, in the ſequel, they were di- 
vided i into different ſocieties, all of them owned St. 
Francis d' Aſſiſi for their chief and founder. They 
vere reſtricted, by their rules, from preaching or 
confeſſing i in any dioceſe, without the permiſſion of the 
biſhop! This reſtriction, however, did not long con- 
tinue: they repreſented to the Pope, that many Chriſ- 
tians were aſhamed to confeſs their ſins to their own 
paſtors ; that ſeveral perſons ſerupled to perform their 
duty, becauſe they knew the curates themſelves guilty 
of the ſame tranſgreſſions; and that thoſe prieſts had 
38% not diſcretion to Keep the ſecrets with which they were 
_ - entruſted.” On theſe conſiderations, they / deſired and 
= obtained a diſpenſation for that rule of their order. 
| The Dominicans and Franciſcans acquired ſuch reputa- 


| tion for ſanctity, that almoſt every pefſon choſe a di- 
= rector from one of - thoſe orders; r the 
1 churches they received were very conſiderable: for 
$ A long time the 5 were elected from one or other 

of thoſe ſocieties; ſo that by their credit at the court 
of Rome, they frequently obtained effects belonging 
to the other orders, on pretence of the neceſſity for 
their being ſubſiſted. They amaſſed prodigious wealth 
from benefactions of devout people, by the threats or 
promiſes of future miſery or ſalvation. In a council 


Er at Rocheſter, a new order of monks, called 
Croſs- 
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Croſsabearers, demanded permiſſion to ſettle in Eng 
land; and produced a bull from the Pope, forbiddi 
all perſons whatſoever to reproach or moleſt them, and 
impowering them to excommunicate thoſe who ſhouid 
violate that privilege.” The ſynod did not chink propes 
to grant their requeſt z but ſent chem back,'on pretend 
of 0 to the OR paſſed in cde council of cha 
Latetan. Wt 114454 F: Dic. bi 
Pbe greateſt part. of the coundil beid in the reign of 
Hency 411. were convoked, as we have elſewhere mens 
tioned, io authorĩſe and facilitate papal exattions.' Phe 
Pope's legate convoked a nationaſ ſynod in St. Pauls 
church in London; and as he expected an oppoſition 
to che canon. which he intended to paſs againſt plurali- 
ties, he obtained of the King a: guard of two hundred 
men. A ſoon as the prelates had taken their places, 
he ordered the canons &hich he had brought from Rome 
to be read; and when the article — pluralities 
vas mentioned, Walter de Chantelon, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter; aud forne-ochere, : it with great vehe· 
merice, and even made proteſts; ſo that the ſegate de- 
clared it ſhould remain in force only during the time of 
his legation: nevertheleſs, it was no — approved 
on his condition, than an eecleſiaſtie, in the 1 ate's 
train, pronounced aloud a decree of the Pope's, ordain- 
ing ir to be obſerved for ever. In the other eanons it 
ds decreed, that the number of ſacraments ſhould be 
fixed to ſeven: others fixed the vigils of Eaſter and 
Penrecoſt, regulated the adminiſtfations of baptiſm, 
and injoined the elergy to reſide at their benefſces at 
leaſt one half of- the year. At a council held in Lon- 
dog, che cletgy lacy? refuſed to ſupply the legate wich 
the money-which he demanded for the ex eqpenceaf his 
legation; and hen he iſſembled another ſynod in the 
ocurſe nf the ſucceeding year, he met wat no better 
\ucrels in demanding one-Rith part of their revenbes 


for the uſe of his holineſs: | All the enſuing couneils for 


the ſpace of four years were convened on purpoſe” to 


Vor. II. No, 11. D demand. 


Fl 


|" ſubGdies from d 


for 
fide at their benefices: the thirteenth confirmed the 
right of ſanctuary to churches i the fourteenth decreed 


drones, whilſt they became lords of very little leſs than 
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7 Religion 
g clergy... During the war of 
theibarons, one was held at Reading, in which was 
confirmed the appe J the barons from the proceed - 
ing of the legate, who reſided at Boulogne; and in ano- 
ther convened at Northampton, the legate Otho excom- 
municated all the members of the clergy, who had en- 


- the 10 


giged i in the party of che. Earl of Leiceſter. The ſame 


cardinal aſſembled à national council in St. Paul's 
church at London, where he publiſhed certain conſti- 
tutions, ſome of which make now a part of the canon 

law of the Engliſh church. The firſt allowed laymen 
to 4dminiſter baptiſm, in caſe of neceſſity; the ſecond 
prieſts. to take money for the adminiſtration of 
raments: the ninth ordained eccleſiaſtics to re- 


that marriages ſhould be celebrated in public: the 
twentieth forbad commutation of penance: the twenty- 
third prohibited the alienation of any part of the 2 
due to the parochial curates : the next forbad the prac- 
tice of giving benefices in commendam, and vacated al 

thoſe Wa; were beſtowed in ſuch a manner : the thirty- 


ſecond ordained, that, before the conſecration of a bi - 
ſhop, inquiry ſhould be made, whether or not he poſ- 


ſeſſed ſeveral benefices without a diſpenſation, and whe- 


| ther or not the diſpenſation was regular and authentic? 
the rhirty third annulled all previous bargains mode. W 


tween patrons and preſentees,” 
It is well known how both church and neee 
wealth groaned under the heavy burden of the abbey 


one half of the temporalities of the kingdom, and the 
church, by their ingrofling all the beſt benefices. Nor 
was this al for whilſt they were thus munificently 
provided for, they. evidently aimed at betraying the ſo- 
vereignty and wealth of the — ets to the — 
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he nation, began in general to ſee the corruptions 
| of the Romiſh church. Enquiry ſhewed them how 
diſſonant and inconſiſtent the principles and praftices 
of the firſt five ages of the Chriſtian church were to 
what prevailed at that time; that in the laſt ten ages 
ignorance had buried all their learning, only a little 
3 devotion was retained for {ix of thoſe ages: 
and inthe laſt four the reſtleſs ambition and uſurpation 
of the Popes were ſupported by the ſeeming holineſs of 
the begging-friars, and the falſe counterfeits of learn - 
Ing ih were among the canoniſts, ſchoolmen, and 
uiſts.. oe | 
| |. be popiſh guides made uſe of a variety of artifices; 
for which their religion was Tai to 
render men ſatisfied, in a dull, ignorant, and formal 
way, knowing that knowledge and learning was their 
common enemy: as at once diſcovering and overthrow- 
ing all the ſuperſtructures reared upon their ſandy foun- 
dation. But what wealth, what hondur, what power 
do their clergy enjoy? how glorious the Popes, how 
ſplendid the Cardinals, how promoted and favoured 
their kindred and friends, while they can gratify the 
abuſed multitude with infinite devices? The gloomy 
and melancholy” they provide cells and nunneries for; 
the auſtere may take their fill of diſcipline and rigour z 
the impure and voluptuous have their conveniencies at 
hand, who. with the lawleſs may be eaſed by diſpenſa- 
tions; the credulous ſhall never want miracles ; the 
fantaſlical, viſions, nor the ſuperſtitious, ceremonies. 
But as we haye already taken a retroſpective view of 
the church of Rome, we ſhall now more immediately 
confine ourſelyes, to the unreaſonable, arbitrary, and 
oppreſſive exactions of the Popiſh power on the rights 
and properties of Gteat Britain. Hiſto will furniſh 
ety of facts, by which it will appear 2 
land had an extraordinary occali 
al yoke, a yoke of ſlavery and oppreſ; 
affecting inſtances, Some of the moſt 
D2  Tonlidetable 


us with a v 
evident, that 
to deem the pa 
ſion in the 
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- eabifidezable af theſe we ſhall attempt to 1 preſent the 
fender with, by abſtracts from ah 2 view o 
the intolerable charge of Popery to this nation. 
T be firſt of thoſe groſs impoſitions we ſhall mention, 
and haye already Fed, was the grant of Fires 
"Pence by. Orra, King of the Mercians, about the 
$4 z0 * the charter whereof remains ſtill 'extant, 

48 Me dward Coke affirms, inthe Tower: The Peter . 
Pence was a penny for 81 houſe tn Which was twen 
penny worth of any kind o goods, to be paid year 

on Eammas-day T. This grant was*firſt intended as a 
tribute of alms to ſuch as went on pilgrimage to Rome, 
and ſo it was received by Pope Fatcal1l. in his epiſtle 
to K. Henry I. yet the continuatite occaftoned'the 1 
tence of an abſolute right. But when the Pope took 
8 with the French, Kin Edward III. commanded 
the Peter pence ſhould be no onger; which prohibitioh 
continued during that King's re ill his ſucceflr 
Richard II. Some 5ffers dene a e gather them 
again, it was referred to parkiament, and by the appro- 
bation of the weak King was again revived. Yet, Ole | 
reſolved by the caſuiſts of that time, that as an alms it 
might be lawfully witholden, of which John Wickliffe 
was one who ifapp roved the payment of it: never- 
theleſs, being indie ged by the King $, it continued to 
the reign of Kin f/ WI of which Sleiden takes 
ſpecial notice. 1 attempt was made again to revive 
it in Queen Mary' s reign; and Pope Paul IV. had 
ſuch an influence with her ambaffador, that bad ſhe 
not died ſoon after, it is not doubted it would have 
been collected again l. 

Thus Peter-Pence vaniſhed 6800 Aren ſome mo- 
naſteties anciently collected ſome proportions of them, 
aud then anſwered for fo much to the Pope's collector. 
In Proceſs of time it became fixed P. 4 rent or duty to 
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the ſaid monaſteries, which aſterwards devolved to the 
crawn, and from thence continued by ſale or grant do 
5 with as ample proßits as the religious houſes 

e * It is conceived, hat at this day they 
a, in 


ame aces paid as appendant to the manots 
which belonged to * ſuch, houſes *, The annual 
N of tho Perer-Pence is ſamewhat 8 
from the, manner in which they were Collected. 
it appears from à rate ſet v Wen every dioceſe by one — 
Pope zegory V.'s: hulls for that purpoſe, about tbe 
year 1050, that ir could amouat to ao lels than 7500 l. 
Per aHHUM UP 1G L 

We kno alle, hon King Athelwolph, AD. $52, 
5. 2 vear 3 to Rome of 300 marks; 100 

a or St, Peter, 100 for ditto for St. 

Pan wes. the other 100 as a free gift to the Pope. 

his was made a demand of as. — after as Pope 
Gregosy, XIII. A, C. 1573, and it was then oppoſed 
Sede deen taxation or demand by John of 

aunt, though it had been paid for ſome centuries, 
and, for aught we find, during that "wy N 


700 vers theo ls 
2 Ft. and. xeoths- was another i ex- 
che Pope. Firſt- fruits are the profits of 
SI Fe living. for one year, and theſe were am- 
ciently called annates, becauſe the rates of firſt- fruits 
or ſpiritual livings is after one year's profit of the ſame. 
Tenchs ate the tenth part of the firſt- fruits or yearly 
. of all ſpiritual livings. Theſe were paid, as i 
England, - throughout all weſtern Chriſtendom! By 

Ew theſe were firſt impoſed, authors ſomewhat dif- 
fer. As to che time, Boniface" IX. about the year 
1399, reſerved "the firſt-fryits of vacant churches F, 
Some refer their original to Pope John XX. 1316, 

* Sir Roger Twiſden's Hit. Vigdication, TP; 4- 

+"Spelm. Caneil.” töm. 1. folio 313. * 

Matth. Weſtm. in an. 855. 

J Theod. A Niem. Secret} to Pope Stege,, 
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Bur howſoever, or by whomſoever, they became Beſt” 

impoſed, after the Popes had been abſolutely ſeiſed o 
hem, then they claimed: them jure divine. But Pol. 


irgil mentions it as demanded for ſupport of the 


Pope's grandeur, and that it was one Fo the faireſt 
flowers in the triple crown. The payment of theſe, 
With other great ſums, ſo ſtrangely impoveriſhed the 
| kingdom, that, notwithſtanding the pretence of di- 
vine right, the Kings of England were obliged to for- 
bid payment, and King Sn III. diſcharged the 
*$\ nuncio from col eQing nk The Pope finding 


how juſtly the Engliſh complained. of their burdens, - 


receded from the demand for ſome time ; and Pope 
Urban *-gave them to King Richard II. to aid bim 
againſt Charles, the F rench King. This projet ſer- 
ved to inure the people to the paymept of it, and to 
win the favour of the King. But the policy of aſter- 
parliaments exceeded that of the Pope; for, by ſtatute 


of Henry VIII. they were made a En addition 
to the revenues of 'the crown +. tray 


*, OPT 


What vaſt . were aneienuy paid to o the Po 
pon theſe accounts, we may obſerve” at one View 
Hom what the reſpective dioceſes in England are Fn 
in the King's book, and uſed to py wo tbe Peel for 
1 0 fruits. | 


Rand onthe King's book. 1 — ip the Pope, 


* 4. Sl 
8. Canterbury 2816 9 |, 10000 flor. & oo for pal 
'London 1119 's 4 | 300 ditto 
| Wincheſter 2491 9 8 12000 ducats Of Apps Fre: 
Ely 2134 18 5| 7000 ditto 
Lincoln 9 18 1 5 dittg + 
Coventry 559 17 7] 300 ditto 
Saliſbury 1 ol 4509 08 ee vacancy, 
Fol. Virgil Hiſt, lib, 20, fol, 49s . 
Stat. 26. cap. 3. | | 


Bath 
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Bath & Wells 533 11 31 430 florins n 306 
„ 2 — 1 

Norwich 1 8 7 odo ditto 
Worceſter 1049 19 3 2000 l for fi fri 

- Hereford 2 10 40 | 1800 ditto 

| Chicheſter. 677 1 3 333:ducats - | da 
Rocheſter. 383 3 6| 1300 florins w_—_ 
St: David's 426 1 10 1500 ditto 92 2413 
Landaff, 184 14 bf 700 ditto” altos 
Bangor 132 16 4] 126'ditto | +1 5 
St, Aſaph 13116 4] 1286 ditto - in 
York -- 10000 duc. & ooo for pal 
Durham 5 |  gooe floarins | [ance;*, 
„ 11 1000 dit. on every eher | 


* Beſides theſe . and known. rates, payable as 
fines-or incomes at firſt entrance, it commonly hap- 
that vaſt ſums went to Rome before any 5 
could be abſolutely ſettled in his ſee 1. 

2 — ſtatute of the 25th of Henry VIII. be ich 
&-: bow the ſuhjects af this realm had for 
years de greatly decayed and impoveriſhed by. nw 

ble ow — "of great ſums. of money taken and 
claimed by the biſhop. of Rome, as well in penſions, 
fees, Peter-pence, procurations, firſt-fruits, ſuits for provis 
ſons, and expeditions of buils, tor archbiſhoprics and bi- 
Hoprics, and for delegacies and reſcripts in cauſes of con- 
tentions and appeals, juriſdictions, legantine diſpenſations, 
licences, faculties, grants, relaxations, writs of per ide 
valere, rebabiliations, abolitions, and other infinite ſorts, 


Sc, as the words of che ſtatute ate ||, of which the 


moſt remarkable demand ſome account to be given of 
them; their nature and origin, and whatever other 
eircumſlances appear peculiar and extraordinary, with- 


* Godw. de Pra, Angl. 


2 $ Every florin contained 4% 5d. of our money, Aer 
ucat As. * 


See Matth. Paris in Henry III. Antiq. of Britain. © F 
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out the tedious enumeration of facts, with their ei- 
cumſtances conſequent thereto. © We ſhall begin with 
Legantine levies. Theſe were ſums of money exatted 
and levied upon the King's ſubjects throughout ti 
whole kingdom, by legates and officers appointed eb 
the Pope for that putpoſe ; and theſe were called 
as often as the —— pretended a need of them j fer 
the court of Rom did ings and would have the 
world to believe, chat, being a mother, ſhe ought to 
be relieved by her ehildren v. The firſt extraordi 
contribution raifed- for the Pope in this kingdom ap- 
to have been about the year 1183, when 
ucius III. having ſome quarrel wich the ciczens of 
Rome, ſent to King Henry II. and his clergy upon 
conſultation held purſuant thereto, it was agreed 5 
it ſhould be granted as an aid in the King's name ef 
left it ſhould introduce a cuſtom that might —— 
prove detrimental to the kingdom; to which'ceunei] 
the King adhered, and ſent à great ald to the Po Yr 
gold and filver. / This regard paid by his Majefty: to 
the ſentiments of the elergy- was che more: ocker; 
as" the Popes had frequently“ been tampering with 
them; and in the reign of Edward I he prohibired the 
clergy from giving any thing to“ the King! without 
leave ſirſt obtained from. him . But, notwithſtand- 
ing the before · mentiqned cavtio, the Popes after ward 
gained much upon che clergy; though the King and 
Parliament diſappfoved of it; for Pope Gregory & 
A. D. 1229, detnanded a tenth of the moveables both 
of clergy and laity, to which the lords did not con- 
- fent, but the clergy in general paid it; and eleven 
years after he demanded a fifth pare of the goods of 
the elergy. This occaſtoned a demur; and yet, tHe? 
the weakneſs of the King, and ay 4A views" of 
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the archbiſhop; ir-was complied with *, which alſo oe. 
exfioned a complaint the year following; that there re- 
wained not ſo much treafute n the kingdom as had itt 

thtee years beery extorted! flo it, the veſſels and orna- 
ments of the churches excepted. But notwithſtand- 
ing that reluctandyi and the notable remonſtrance pre- 


ſerted in the council of Lions, 1245, from the body 


of! the Kingdom; and lik xwiſe to the Pope himſelf the 
year after, Pope lu nocerit IV. invented a new way of 
ohatging' every religious houfe to furniſh a number of 
ſoldiers for his-ſervice,/ and to' fight for the church- 
mintunb. About the ſame time,; the Pope claimed ar 
nis right to be Heir to every elerk that died inteſtate. 
He afterwards demanded 17, 000 marks from the cſer- 
oy #9 u fret gift. ab an addition / to 6000 he had receive# 
Tren peur Before, A. D. 1302, from which time 
Popes ſeemed to ſtudy methods toimpoveriſh the 
elergy. About the ſame time commenced theld 
gyie du exaCtons in freland, darhanded as a (be 
Go Rome fer Ares yeurs by Pope Bonfface VHF 
Neittier dict our Hypetrborean . N eſcaße ſeor- 
free in this” deluge e Sf exactions; nay, no leſs there 
would' ſatisfy the Pope 
face VIIT demibding che whole Kh, 
of Sti Peter's Fa te Ne i igaiaft King 
ſerie krs bull 
Alt this while the poor clergy wee oppre 
onlimited avartee of the Pope”? 
ws "Jobn's Prin may next 2 i 
ok troublefome reign the P r —_— 
ſot; and at other te ge E ice taking 
vantage of the King's exigene King was wrough 


FR aud ſubſtivete } lying the fime, with b Eg 


tth. Paris 185 1 fol. g I. 4 n 
bal of 1h b, Gal SY 163 0 1 0 
9 — Wabibgtiam's' Fit. os 5 and lt * 1. 
fll 47. Pol. . Matz. Faris, &c. and in de Tower records. 
emol wo © ter, 


om as a 
dward E-andt 


than the whole kingdom, 


demand wn King for wires in ef. 
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nm, Hen of Raton | 
ter, tobe; ſword, and ring, the royal ee 
= 2 g alſo to a Fogg wa. 1 — 
rendered his kingdom to ope, profeſſing, 
chat thenceforward he would hold the crown nn. 
tory to the Pope, and pay an annual tribute, or | 
| Gon of one thouſanq marks, for both his kingdoms - -—Þ 
England and Ireland. - With this charter, and ten 
thouſand pounds in hand, Pandulf goes with triumph 
to Rome. The annual payment was afterwards ſuper- 
$led by parliament, as an act contrary to his oath at 
his coronation, and the aſſent of his parliament *.. In 
the year 1276, Pope John ſent another bull or demand 
to King Edward I. — 5 he demanded the arrears 
of one © thoulad marks, for ſeven. years then laſt paſt, 
and alſo for that year; whether. paid or not is uncer - 
tain, only ſometimes a preſent. from an eaſy prince. 
K to the coutt of Rome was another way of 
ng great ſums. out of England; and theſe be- 
—.— conſiderably in the reign of King Stephen. 
2 Pope, no ſooner taſted the ſweets of his gains 
accruing this way, than all encouragement was given ta 
appellants; ſo that about this time, ſcarce any con- 
troverſy of value, but one party or other would pre- 
ſently appeal to the Pope and court of Rome; far the 
management of which appeals, it was neceſſary to re- 
tain; proftors, notaries, advocates, agents, ſolicitors, 
who muſt all be paid here in England: and at the 
court' of Rome were continuall reſident a multitude 
of officers, judges, clerks, ies, advocates, 
canoniſts, civilians, referendaries,.. who. muſt all have 
their fees for bulls, breves, citations, commiſſions, 
ſentences, references, expeditions, &c. ; by which 
2 many perſons; families, and religious houſes were 
2 V impoveriſhed, whilſt the Pope inriched him- 
If 85 the ſpoils of others. 
| Diſpenſations a and Abſolutions from caſes reſerved and 
feuern. were another great means of * vaſt 
bon 2 Speed's Chron. 4 Matt. Faris. 1 
193 K fums 
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fon of money Hence to Rome: and for the managing 


and diſpenſing of theſe, the Popes had their mini niffers, 
officers, and courts ready to make out, and grant theſe 


diſpenſations, to ſuch as had occaſion for them, or 
. to purchaſe them, in à multitude of caſes ;/ as 


of 


5 diſpenſing with a prelate holding” two biſhopricks 
or plurality of benefices; to make infants capable of 
— and offices; to legitimate baſtards co qua 
lify perſons to marty within the d rohibited dy 
the canons, or laws of God; to lay aſide habits of 
ions, regular to revert to 4 ſecular ſtate; to give 
iberty to live without rules order, and diſcipline, 
which had been entered into; for liberty not to keep 
raſh ot prejudicial oaths; to ear: fleſh at times ordi- 
narily forbidden ; to wave the performances of v8; 
to: reſcind”! contracts, © marriages, and covenants; f 
which/ innumerable inſtances & and complaints againſt 
this grievance we find —_ ſrpquent't in der Fan en 
ung; and records . al Mat 
* Indulgences and Pardons Was enighr ſucceſsful deview 
to draw money to Nome. This indulgence in the 
Romiſh church, is, they ſay, effected by the apphiea- 
tion of che merits of | Jeſus Chriſt, and his ſaints, by 
the medium and method of the church, and even ap- 
plicable to the ſouls of the dead, who are in pur nf rg 
This is called heſaurus Zac, the Trea of 
the Church; and, by the authority of the Pope, par- 
don is granted for fifty thouſand years: and, amongſt 
the articles framed by the council of Trent,” this is 
one, that the power of indulgences was left by Chriſt 
in the church, and that the uſe thereof is moſt uſeful 
for Chriſt's people. A large account of the liberality 
and readineſs of the Popes in granting theſe indul- 
pardons, are recited in an old book, called, 


and 


T be coy” London: and we ſhall therefore only add, 


. See Matt. Paris in Hen. Is. | Walkogham in Be . An. 
1353. Camb. Annals of Elizabeth. . 
+ Matt. Paris in Hen. III. A. P. 1246, 


that 


ches he Rope, on receiving 4 valuable conſideration, 


blood hair, medale, aſhes, duſt, chips, conſecrated: 


menced in the time of Boniſace VIH who inſtitutet 
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gerast to the ſeveral, biſnops of the reſpectine dioceſes: 
in England, authority far the increaſe and furtherance of 
this ' privilege; as it was called; to any wha: were weak 
enough to Ar os! __ number f days or 
months: 199);h 104 

Reign &, aline e Agnus Dei's, eroſſes, 
E beads, ſwords, bracelcts; feathers, roſes, ſhoes, 
ta, patings of nails, drops: of: milk, dropg of 


and innumerable: other hallowetl: Knacks, were 
angly imported and ſold to the devote ꝰ. 1 

+ Jubidarss, pilgrimagrs, Vows, & e. and: confluences' tis 
Ries, both at ſtated and aebitrary: times, was another 
ſourcsfor, enriching Rome. The original of theſe ju- 
Hees ia the church of Rome appears to have cn. 


the fat jabilee in 1 goo, promifing: the remiſſion of all 
their ſins, to all ſuch as ſhould that-year uiſin the ſteps 
_ aſcending) de the high aer in St. Peter's church at 
 Rame,; and this Was to be obſervod every hundred 
yvanqgat which ſoleninity chere Was Gas 2 confſuence 
of pesple, that the city cold ſcaree hold tham. Af. 
ten this, Pope Clement VI. put the time ſhorter, and 
ordered, a jubilee to be celebratecb every fiftieth year, 
A. Biggs. But Pope Sixtus IV. out of compaſſion 
to thoſe weak minds, whe might long ſor a 2 aw 
Pointed it, to be kept every 2 vean, and be- 
gam it in the year 1433. Pope Alexander intended to 
ancommedate the grace and favour: to all that vod 
putchaſt it, and accordingly, in 130, he cummiſſi- 
oned and ſent over to England Jaſper Pons , who 
conducted this farce: with ſuch folemnity, as to be 
nerally received and -purchaſed on the r terms. 
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The” roll “ particularly expreſſeth, that afl N 


viſit ſuch churches as mould be aſſigned: by Jaſper 
Pons, the holy father's ambaſfador, and then pùt into 


valge of their lands and effects, therein farther (peck 
fied, mall have the Tame indulgence, pardon, aſl 
grace, with temiſſion of all fitis, as if they had 
og to Rome in the y of grace, viz. Dyke 
ords, and other perſons of dignity, Wiel r beg 
poral, 1. 5 "Thoſe that have lands to the value 

of b ode frugdre dred pounds per annum, rl. 65. d. Thole 


* 
91 
1 4 


6s. „ And, by gradual reduction, proviſion was even 
for thoſe who were not worth more than 


unde in goods and chattles, that they ſhould pay 18, 
Pl llgrimages were, When any perſon, out of deyvotion, 
or. by way of penance, or i A of ſome vow, 
after recovery from ſickneſs, or danger eſcaped, or 
to obtaln the favour, merits, or Intereeftlen* f ſome 
fairit, or in adoration of ſome famed image, or -preci- 
cious relique, or to ſuperetogare to the charirdble aug- 
mentation of the church's treaſury, or other like cauſe 
undertook and performed a journey to ſome he place, 
which was the mqther- church of Rome, of which 
on Vert us there were much greater numbers from 

ad than of any orher nation T. Nor would the 
8 * left at home on thoſe chargeable expetli- 
tions, ſome of them to che ruin of their families; for 
it was even a common faying, they #eturned with an 
ill conſcience, a bad ſtomach, and an empty purſe. 

Offerings, ift and preſents," legacies,” &c. to ſaints, 
their altars, AY at holy places amounted to large 
ſums, as, being tau ght, their viſits were of little or no 
avail without them; and hence it is that the ſhfifies 


— 


e 
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* Wever Fun. Mon. Fol. 16567. 
+ Bede's Hiſt, Eecleſ. lib. 4. cap. 23. 


ple, which truly confeſſed, and contrite, Mons 


the cheſt ſuch ſum bf money, according to the yeatly 


that have lands to the value of one hundred pounds, 
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and; altars of many; of che repured_. ſaints; of a 
Rome could canonize enough, became ſo exceſſively 
nich. What vaſt ſums were conferred on our St. Thomas 
of Canterbury ? .lady, of Walſinghach ?. bur the richeſt 
of all is the lady-of Lorretto in Italy, It is true in- 
Jeed, ſome of the-Popes made . preſents, out of their 
wenerolity, or rather. policy, to the kings of England; 
== p = Pope Allex, II. lent to William the Conqueror, a 

$2 conſecrated banner, an Agnus Dei, one of the haits of 
St. Peter ; Henry II. obtained, of Pope Urban III. that 
he might make his ſon lord bf Ireland, and preſented him 
wich a coronet made of peacocks feathers woven with 
gold + and Pope Julius II. ſent to King Henry VIII. 
a conſecrated perfumed gold roſe. Laſtly, in the Iriſh 
rebellion. in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Pope 
Jent to Deſmond, a principal leader in that rebellion, 
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| 2 gracious Agnus Dei, and a hallowed ring from his 
5 -, Collefions were another ſource of revenue, King 


John, to gratify. the Lops granted protection and fafe 
of th 


1 conduct to the friars of the hoſpital of St. Maries, in 
43 | Rome to preach, , and make collections throughout 
_ =p England; for the .maiptenance of their houſe built by 


the Pope, Sometimes the Ciſtercian order of abbots 
made collections for the monaſteries. and priories ; at 
other time begging friars, by their inſinuating impor- 
tunities, raiſed large contributions; ſometimes; the ſup- 
port and relief of nunneries and cells; and laſtly, Car- 
2B dinal Woolſey; at one time, had raked up twelve 
= rels full of gold and filver, to ſerve the Pope in 


is wars . 48 4 » | "1 » © Loom The | 
Courts and e e of the Pope, both at Rome 
and within this kingdom, drew conſtantly incredible 
[ 
+ Speed in vit. Harold. 
+ Speed's Chron. Hen. II. IST aol noT ey. o 
t Camb. Hiſtory of Elizabeth. 54 4 


l Speed in Hen. VIII. No. 7). 
- courts 
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ſiaſtical 
cited to Rome; to make anſwer. concerning buſineſs, 
that did not appertain to theſe courts; in order to ac- 
cumulate gain thereby to theſe courts; alſo ſome Popes 
have been inſolent enough to cite ſame of our Kings; 
thus Boniface VIII. cited King Edward to apptat by 
his proctors at the court of Rome, to inake out his 
title to the kingdom of Scotland *; Po 
ſummoned King Henry III. to appear to anſwer to 
one of his v David 
ſome wrongs he had done him; though this was treated 
with contempft TW. Ts 

Contributions for the Holy Land, and to carry on 
the war againſt the common enemy of Chriſtendom; 
was another device to drain the Engliſh ; for this pur- 
poſe Johannes Ferentinus was ſent hither by the Pope 


A. D. 1206, and ſucceeded ſo well, that King John 


wrote to the Pope, that he had greater profits out of 
England, than from all other countries in Eu 

But King Edward I. after viſiting the Holy Land, 
touched at Rome,. and with as little policy as honeſty, 
agreed with Pope Gregory X. to ſhare the money col» 
lected on this pretenee 3 but the collectors or ſpecial 


nuncio appointed to come over to England for that 


purpoſe, laid hold of the greater part of it; and what 
the King from neceſſity of ſtate wanted, he was obliged 
to give ſecurity for the repayment, of ſecurities and 
counter bonds being ſtill extant in the records of the 
Tower, the King receiving at one time 10, ooo marks 


of the Pope's collector, on ſecurity given as aforeſaid.” 
itions to the Holy 


Croiſado s, and vowed ex 
Land, and infidels diſpenſed withal or commuted, 
was another trick of the. like nature, to bring money 


into the Pope's exchequer. EDNKEYY © S108. 
ett. Weftminſterin An. 1031, Fo. 4. 
+ In An. 1246. Fo. $17. | e 4 Jon 0; . 
t In An. . nn 
79 8 is 


ons only ; but ſoon after many laicks were- 


Innocent III. 


by name, and anſwer for 
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Pardon ꝓromiſed for all their ſins, 
tudes would wow to go, 


| withfor payment of certain ſums / of money; . or:when 


making themſelves concerned ande buſy. in the affairs 
of all princes, theſe took it, as indeed it was their in- 


| e- factions. By. theſe alſo ĩt was, thatthe 


This as an invitation 


a 
take wars and expeditions again 


ſt inſidels, 2 Full 
ich · multi- 
and liſt themſebves lor the 
holy war. {Theſe ſometimes might change their. mind, 
and chuſe to ſtay at home, and that would be diſpenſed 


an army was collected, the Pope would turn their 
artis to other uſes, as to ſubdue the Albigenſes, Wal- 
denſes, fand others, whom the ope deemed heretics ; 
and oftimes when” large collections were made for the 
pretended purpoſes, the Pope wouldabe the ſole trea- 
ſurer, and never give any account of his diſburſements'*. 
Ambaſſadors Leiger, and extraordinary proctors and 
agents, conſtantly reſiding at Rome, with their tetinue 
and ſeruants, maintained there by our Kings, drew as 
conſtantly great ſums of money out of the om 
for Rome 2 the ſeat of policy, and the Popes 


tereſt to have continually their eſpective agents and 
ambaſſadors, thete to be watchful for: their maſters in- 
tereſt, to give all neceſſary e, and 


pes were often c ſolieited; their nephews, .cardinals, 
patrons and, favourites bribed; forthe Popes ate never 
hout- their! creatures, and theſe muſt be dealt--with 

in order to get to che Pope's ear and favour. By thoſe 
ambaſſadors and agents, preſents Were often made to 


che hope. King Henry VIII. A. D. 1526, ſent to 


Pope Clement VII thirty thouſand ducats for a Pre- 
ſent at andtker time, in the ſaid King's reign, the 
Pope being under reſtraint, by the Emiperot's means, 
the cardinal of Totk carried him out: of the King's 


treaſure 240,000 pounds. -'The daft of- this kind of 


William . nadie rich” D, 
1250. Fol. 803. nh al +” 

3 Lord Herbert Hiſtory, p. 211, Matt; Bade. Lal}? + 
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Mara Carne, who relided there, | 
vt three years, and died about the beginning of t 
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reign, of Queen. Elizabeth, with whom this office > 


terminated. 2 . 
© Benefices beſtowed upon foreigneri, commonly Italians, 
was another artifice of the Pope. Theſe conſtantly re- 
ſided at Rome, and had their rents and revenues 4 
tranſmitted thither. This abuſe was complained 165 5 
of, it appearing upon inquiry, that no leſs than | 


- 


_ - ſeventy, thouſand marks were by this means annually 


carried to Rome: but the Pope anſwered the com- 


plaint with contempt. At a parliament held 1379, 


this affair was taken into conſideration” by the. parlia- 
ment, and the ill conſequences repreſented, and com- 


19 9 of to the Pope, but without any redreſs ; bi- 


oprics, and the beſt of benefices, given to thoſe fo- 
reign moths. Memorable it is, that, in the reigh of 
King Henry VII. and King Henry. VIII. the biſhopric 
of Worceſter had four Italian biſhops ſucceſſively, and | 


none of them reſided there *. 


Priories-alien was- another ſource of revenue to the 


Pope; the original of which was, that, according to 


the direction of the times, many foreign monaſteries 
were endowed with poſſeſſions here in England, and 
then the monks beyond ſea would build a celt or con- 
vent, to which they Tent over ſuch members as they | 


thought fit, and conſtituted ptiors over them ſuccel- 


ſively, and thereupon were called priories-aliens; and 


as theſe increaſed, we find in the reign of Edward III. 


one hundred and ten of theſe in England. Inſtances 
may be made of the multitude more of the like foun- 
dations, all tending to carry money out of the king 
dom, and generally to the enemies of Great Britain; 
and this was found productive of ſo much miſchief, 
that there was an act made , that all the poſſeſſions in 
England belonging to the ſaid priortes- alien ſhould 
1 AQs und Monuments, tom. i. f. 389. 1 is, n 
+ Rot. Part. 2 Hen. V. n. 9. ee nt | 
Vol. II. Numb. XI. E  thenceforthi 


\ 
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. thenceforth belong to the King, his heirs and ſuccef- 
_ Jors, for ever.. ö ä 
The orders of the knights templars and hoſpitallers 
were alſo poſſeſſed of large revenues and lands here, a 
great part of the profit whereof was tranſported away 
and ſpent out of the kingdom. 4 
For the original rule and nature of theſe orders, we 
may refer the curious reader to Dugdale's hiſtory “; 
it may ſuffice for our purpoſe,” that in the year 1307, 


by the King's ſpecial command, and bull from the Pope, 


the templars were generally throughout the kingdom 
(charged with inciting and ſtirring up to a rebellion 4) 
ſeized, their perſons and effects, and their poſſeſ- 
ſions, given to the knights hoſpitallers, who enjoyed 
the ſame till the 32d year of King Henry VIII. when 
an act was made, that whereas divers of the King's 
ſubjects, called knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
abiding beyond the ſea, received large ſums annually out 
of this realm, have unnaturally ſupported the uſurped 
power of the Biſhop of Rome; that the ſaid cor- 
poration of knights hoſpitallers, within his Majeſty's 
dominions, ſhould be utterly diſſolved; and ſo the 
kingdom was freed of that miſchief. - | 
The. elefion and making of Popes and Cardinals, 
was another means of carrying great ſums frequently 
out of England to Rome; and that upon this account: 
The Pope being both a ſpiritual monarch and a tempo- 


ral prince, that ſway which he bore in the conſciences 


of ſuch as owned: his authority, gave him a great in- 
fluence in the affairs of Chriſtendom, beſides his chal- 
lenging a power to depoſe Kings, abſolve ſubjects of 
their oaths of allegiance, diſpenſe with vows and oaths, 
and diſpoſe of kingdoms and ſtates as he pleaſed. 
Beſides the kings and ſtates of Europe acting accord- 
ing to their reſpective rules of ſtate and policy, there 
continually happened & reciprocation and recurrence of 


* Dugdale's Hiſtory of Warwickſhire, fol. 704. 
1 Walfngham's Hiſtory, p. 73. A. D. 1 311. | 
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treaties, leagues, alliances, quarrels and wars amongſt 
them; and the popedom being elective, all thoſe 
princes and ſtares (amongſt whom our Kings had their 
proper concern) made it their intereſt and utmoſt en- 
deavour, in a vacancy, to procure the promotion of 
ſuch a one to that ſee, as might be favourable to their 
e intereſts and deſigns ; and from hence many 
uitable contrivances, unravelling intereſts and func- 
tions, canvaſſing parties, purchaſing intelligence, buy- 
ing votes, bribing of officers, and any thing elſe that 
would carry their point, and could be purchaſed, the 
expence was not ſpared; nor was all the expence con- 
fined for election of the Pope only, but for other pro- 
morions prior to the obtaining of that dignity. Ambi- 
tion is rooted in the nature of all men, and eſpecially 
in perſons of that order. Some inſtances are too remark- 
able to be-gmitted. H. Beaufort, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
in the reign of Henry V. amaſſed 300,000 pounds, 
of which he lent the King 200, ooo pounds, and took 
his crown to pawn for it, and with a good part of the 
reſt purchaſed a cardinalſhip, but did not live to pur- 
chaſe the papacy ; and in the reign of Henry VIII. 
the great and rich Woolſey was never quiet, always 
bribing one or other to get to the popedom; but the 
ſuperior advantages of ſome, as being nearer, to 
watch all opportunities, or bribing higher, the Cardi- 
nal, after great expence, failed of obtaining his point; 
and it is juſtly remarked in hiſtory; that few of the 
Engliſh were advanced to the gignity, notwithſtand- 
ing they were generous contributors to its 1 y 

Canonization, and ſainting of men, women and boys, 
was another method of gain to the Popes; and that 
was when any perſon lived more auſterely or deyoutly 
than ordinary, or was famed for any miracle pretended. ' 
to have been done by him in his lifetime, or by his 
reliques, or at his tomb after his death; or that he 
died for, or in defence of the truth, or the church's 


cauſe; chen if his ſurviving friends or relations made 
EK application 
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application to the Pope, upon payment of good ſums, 
according to the abilities and qualities of the perſon 
ſoliciting for ſentences, fees, orders, references, and 
other things requiſite in ſuch caſes, the party, by a 
kind of apotheofis, was made a ſaint, and a place aſſigned 
him in the calendar. Of this extraction was the famous 
St. Cuthbert, St. Dunſtan, St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
St. Winifred; and many others, who for money had. 
their names pur into the rolls of glory, and their fames 
and merits celebrated, and ſupplicated here on earth. 
The manner of canonizations, with the ordinary charges, 
too Jong to be here inſerted, you may find in Sir 
Henry Spelman, in his ſecond tome of his collection 
of the Engliſh councils, n 
But beſides the Pope's legates, who were the general 
collectors for the Pope, there was another ſet of men 
came over into England, A. D. 1735, who were very 
aſſiduous in improving the Pope's revenues, and in 
tranſmitting the money; and theſe were called Caur ins 
and Lombards, Italians by country, and ſtiled them- 
ſelves the Pope's merchants. Theſe drove the trade of 
letting out of money, of which they had what may be 
called a bank-ſtock, and were eſteemed more ſevere and 
mercileſs than the Jews. Matthew Paris gives us the 
etymology. of the word Caurſins, guaft capientes & ur- 
ini, becauſe they worried men like beats. Now, be— 
cauſe the Pope's legates and collectors were all for 
ready money, when any ſum by levy, firſt fruits, 
tenths, diſpenſations, &c. becarhe due and payable to 
the Pope, by any prelate, covent, prieſt or lay perſon, 
theſe Caurſins would furniſh them with ready caſh, upon 
their entering into a ſolemn bond and obligation for 
that purpoſe, the form of which in Engliſh was as 
follows: To all that ſee this preſent writing, Thomas 
the prior and the convent of Barnwell, greeting, and 
know ye, that we have borrowed and received at Lon- 
don, for ourſelves; and profitably to be expended for 
us and our houfe, from Franciſco and Gregorio, for 
| | | | them 
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them and their partners, citizens and merchants. of 
Millain, one hundred and four marks, thirteen ſhillings 
and four-pence, of lawful money, ſterling ; which we 
promiſe to repay, at the feaſt of St. Peter ad vincula, 

at the New Temple at London, A. D. 1235 ; and if 
the ſaid money be not fully paid at the faid time and 
place, we bind our ſelves to pay to the ſaid merchants, 
or to any of them, or to their certain attorney, for 
every ten marks, forborne two months, one mark for 
damages, by reaſon of non-payment, with the expence 
of one merchant, with his horſe and man, till the 
money be all paid; and for payment of principal, in- 
tereſt, damages and expences, we oblige ourſelves, our 
church and ſucceſſors, . and all our goods, moveable 
and immoveable, eccleſiaſtical or temporal, which we 
have, or ſhall have, whereſoever they may be found, to 
the ſaid merchants and their heirs; and do recognize 
and acknowledge, that we poſſeſs and hold the ſaid 
goods, from the ſaid merchants, by way of courteſy 
only, until the faid money be fully paid ; and we re- 
nounce for ourſelves, and ſucceſſors, all. aid of canon 
and civil law, all privileges and clerkſhips, all cuſtoms, 


ſtatutes, letters, indulgences, privileges obtained for 


the King of England from the ſee apoſtolic ; as alſo 
we renounce the benefit of all appeals or injunctions, 
with all other exceptions, real and perfonal, which may 
be.excepted againſt the validity of this . inſtrument : 
all which we promiſe faithfully to obſerve. In witneſs 
whereof, we haye hereunto ſet the ſeal of our convent, 
dated at London, April 19, on the” feſtival of St. El- 
phegi, in the year of grace 1235 

We ſee by this how ſure 40 * they made their 
ſecurity; and the ſeverity of theſe caurlins often obliged 
their debtors to ſell even their chalices and'church-plare, 
to diſcharge theſe obligations. A ſtreet in London, from 


„Matt. Paris in Hen. III. f. 417. The Komic Horſeleach, 


E ; "i their 
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ſtreet to this day *. 


- vivs, and. Germanus, Archbiſhop o 
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their meeting and reſiding therein, is called Lombard- 


What ſenſe the people had of all theſe burdens, 
grievances, and extortions, and what pathetic com- 
plaints were made in conſequence thereof, are very 
largely recited in our own records, and many Engliſh 
kiſtorians. Beſides, . many . Romaniſts themſelves have 
cenſured the avarice of the Popes apd court of Rome ; 
as Marſilius of Padua, Nic. Clemanges, A neas Syl- 

5 Conſtantinople. 
Petrarch, in an epiſtle of his, ſaith, the grim porter 
is appeaſed with gold, that heaven is opened with gold, 
and Chriſt himſelf ſold for money; and for the prices 
and rates, there is a book intitled, Taxa Camera Apoſts- 
lice, ſpecifying what may be had at Rome for money, 
of which there is a Paris edition, A. D..1520 


Many complaints were made in the reigns of King 


Henry III. Edward I. Edward III.; and what advice 


was conſequently given by parliaments to our Kings in 


that caſe, and in particular that held at Carliſle, are 


= very memorable: but the principal ſummary of the 
. Intolerable exactions of the Pope's legates, nuncios, 


and collectors, is contained in that excellent abridge- 


ment of the Tower Records, from King Edward II. 


to King Richard II. from 975 to 1377, by Sir Robert 
Cotton T. eee | 
There is alſo a memorable epiſtle of Petrus Caſſiodo- 
rus, a noble Italian Knight, written to the Engliſh 
church about the 29th year of King Edward I. exhort- 
ing them to caſt off the Romiſh yoke of tyranny, op- 
preſſion, and exaction, contained in the As and Monu- 


ments, vol. i. f. 460. 


The Antiquities of Britain contain ample proofs, 


| that the Pope's rents exceeded the crown-revenues ||. 


» Stow's Survey of London, f. 21). | 
* + See alfo Matt. Paris in Hen. III. Ann. 1253. 
|} Matt. Paris, f. 666: Acts and Monuments, tom: i. 
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And in the 23d year of King Henry VUI, it vas com- 
puted, that the Papacy had received out of England, 
for the inveſtiture of Biſhops only, ſince the ſecond 
year of King Henry VII. not much above forty 
years, 160,000 1. ſterling; an incredible ſum, con- 
ſidering the ſcarcity and value of money at that time. 
From the whole, our Kings were continually affronted 
—the rights of all perſons injuriouſly invaded —the 
coin and treaſure of the nation continually drained out 
— the ſecrets of the kingdom diſcovered —arts and 
learning di{couraged---the nation weakened and re- 
duced to à ſtate of dependency and ſubjection to 
ſtrangers, and'in a manner left defenceleſs againſt fo- 
reign enemies; of all which the Rolls and Records of 
parliament, ſtatutes, and hiſtorians of theſe times, as well 
foreign as thoſe of our own nation, do abundantly teſ- 
tify : and the neceſſity of a reformation from theſe, and 
other intereſting and important conſiderations, : will 
conſtitute the ſubje& of our next chapter. 

But to return from this digrefſion, we ſhall draw the 
hiſtory of King Henry's reign to a cloſe by ſome eccle- - 
ſiaſtical tranſactions, that furniſh us with a further 
view of the ſtate of religion at that time. 

In the year A. D. 1261, there was a provincial 
council held at Lambeth, wherein the conſtitutions of 
that ſynod were a confirmation, or illuſtration, - of 
thoſe before made in the aſſembly of Morton. Both 
of them carried the privileges of the church too high, 
ard bore too hard upon the common law in ſundry in- 
ſtances. This made the King uneaſy : however, he 
did not think it proper to refer the controverſy to his 
own courts, but applied to the Pope for a remedy. In 
his letter he informed the Pope, that the reverend 
fathers, Boniface, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and his 
ſuffragans, had paſſed ſome ſynodical decrees in pre- 
judice of his crown and kingdom, and therefore defires 
his Holineſs would revoke theſe - conſtitutions. This 
letter was addreſſed to Pope Urban IV. and dated 

| E 4 Octo ber 
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October 2 3. 1261. The Pope, as it appears, was 
ſilent about two years; after which time he vouch- 
ſafes to ſend the King an anſwer to his requeſt. “ In this 
letter he takes notice, that the church of England had 
ſuffered great hardſhips by the mal - adminiſtration of 
the King's miniſters of juſtice; and that to provide 
againſt theſe encroachments, the Archbiſhop, and his 
ſuffragans, had paſſed ſeveral canons and able conſtitu- 
tions in defence of their liberties; and that they having 
ſince made application to the holy ſee to confirm their 


provincial ſynod, theſe decrees had, for the molt part, 


been confirmed, and he could not now pretend to make 


alterations; but deſired the King would be tender of 


the privileges of the church, and forbid his neee 
incroaching upon them. 

The next thing remarkable in the church, is the na- 
tional ſynod at London, under Cardinal Othobon, in 
the pont. ficate of Clement IV. 

The canons of this council were of great authorivy, 
and looked on as a rule of diſcipline to the Engliſh 
church, and even were, ſeveral of them, of Otho's in- 
ſtitution. and confirmed by the Pope, and continued 


to this time a part of the canon law of our eſtabliſhed 


church. It conſiſts of thirty-eight canons *. 

But notwithſtanding many of thoſe canons relate to 
the good order and diſcipline of the churches, Mr. 
Fox relates, that a little before King Henry's death 
there fell out a grand controverſy between the monks 
and citizens of Norwich, about certain talliages and li- 
berties; that, after much altercation and wrangling 
words, the rage of the city ſo much increaſed, that 
they ſet upon the abbey and priory, and burned both 
the church and the Biſhop's palace; which King Henry 
afterwards brought them to trial for, and many of them 
ſuffered cruel deaths ; others were excommunicated. 


* Antiquities of Britain in Boniface, p. 187. Colliers Eccle- 
fiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 476. | | | 
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The city was likewiſe obliged to find money towards 
re-edifying the church and the palace. Afterwards he 
returned to London, where he fell grieyouſlyfick, 
and expired in a few days, after reigning fifty · ſix 

ears. Sai 66 e 

7 King Henry died A. D. 1272, of whom Speed gives 
this ſhort character, that his devotion was greater than 
his dilcretion, as was evigent from the injuries he ſuf- 
fered himſelf, and the depredation of his kingdom by 
popiſh ſway. Dr. Smollet ſays, the particulars of his 
character may be gathered from the detail of his con- 
duct. He was certainly a Prince of very mean talents, 
irreſolute, inconſtant, and capricious, proud, inſolent, 
and arbitrary, arrogant in proſperity, and abject in 
adverſity, . profuſe, rapacious, and chojeric, though 
deſtitute of liberality, œconomy, and courage: yet 
his continence was praiſe-worthy, as well as his averſion 
to cruelty; for he contented himlelf with puniſhing even 
rebels in their effects only, when he might have glutted 
his revenge with their blood. He was prodigal even 
to exceſs, and therefore always in neceſſity, notwith- 
ſtanding the great ſums he levied from his ſubjects; 
and tho? his occaſions were never ſo preſſing, he could 
not help ſquandering away his money upon worthleſs 
foreign favourites, without conſidering the difficulty 
he always found in obtaining ſupplies from par- 
liament 4 LR | 


EvpwarD I. A. D. 1272. 


Though Henry's death happened at a ſeeming un- 
favourable conjuncture, when the heir of the crown 
was abſent, and Richard King of the Romans, with 
his ſon, were now no more; Walter Gifford, Arch- 
biſhop of Vork, and the Lords of the Council, ma- 
naged affairs with ſuch diſcretion, that no bad conſe- 
quences enfued, On the morning after the King's 
death, Edward was proclaimed at Weſtminſter, and 

* 6k | afterwards 
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afterwards in Guildhallz and all perſons enjoined to 
B keep the peace towards the Jews, as well as the 
| Chriſtians z for at this time there were great diſtur- 
Þances happened, to the annoyance af the public peace. 
To prevent, as far as poſſible, any inſurrection or 
matter for rebellion, the nobility of Ireland, together 
| with all the nobility of this land, took the oaths. of 
EY” allegiance to Edward; for the former of which, a ſpe- 
cial commiſſion was appointed. and ſent over.. 
A. D. 1273, the King viſited Rome, in conſequence 
of an invitation from Gregory X. and this Pontiff now 
indulged him with'the grant of two or three tenths of 
all eceleſiaſtical revenues throughout his kingdom, to 
reimburſe him for the expences of his expedition to 
* Paleſtine, where the King had attended him. 
Upon his return to England, that be might take 
more effectual methods for the honour and tranquillity 


| of his reign, he appointed commiſſioners to examine 


into the ſtate of his own revenues; appointed Com- 
miſſioners of Inqueſt, to make a progreſs thro” all the 
counties of the kingdom, and not only take an exact 
information of every circumſtance relating to the crown 
fiefs, but alſo puniſh the malverſation of Magiſtrates 


oppreſſed their fellow ſubjects.” [at 
hat he might the better protect his people from 


| | ſac extortion, he ſummoned a general parliament, 


| in which ſeveral excellent laws were enacted for the 
eaſe and advantage of the ſuhjects; who were ſo well 
pleaſed with all the regulations, that they granted a 
fifteenth of all their moveables, to pay the debts which. 
the King had contracted in bis expedition to the Holy 
Land. The merchants, out of gratitude for the great 
, care he had: taken of their intereſts in a treaty with 
ig Flanders, defired that a tax might be laid on every 

| fack of wool, and twice as much upon every three 


hundred ins, and a laſt of leather, for the King's own 


uſe, and his heirs for ever, known by the name of the 
New 


; 
8 and Sheriffs, who had lately abuſed their authority, and 
| | 
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New Cuflom, in contradiſtinction to that which hai 
been formerly paid; and is ſaid to have been grante 
by the prelates and nobility, as well as by the mer: 
chants of the kingdom. Towards the latter end of the 
late reign, the Jews had, by bribing the King's Coun- 
eil, been admitted to all the privileges of Chriſtian na- 
tives: they purchaſed houſes, lands, and manors ; fat 
on juries, enjoyed ſeiſin and wardſhips of Chriſtian heirs, 
together with the right of preſentation to livings. This 
indulgence raiſed a elamour among the clergy,” and 
gave great offence to all ſorts of people. The King 
himſelf was ſhocked at the ſcandalous connivance of 
his father in this particular, and at his deſire a law was 
made in this parliament, rendering Jews incapable of 
holding fee or freehold, obliging them to wear a mark 
on their outward garments, to diſtinguiſh" them from 
Chriſtians, and prohibiting them, on ſevere penalties, 
from lending money at uſury. be bake 

The Pope likewiſe demanded eight thouſand , 5. 
marks, as the arrears of the annual tribute, 1276. 
which were paid accordingly. Though Edward 
was aſhamed of this vile acknowledgment, and af. 
terwards propoſed to Pope Nicholas III. that, inſtead 
of being iſſued from the exchequer, it might be charged 
upon ſome abbeys and priories, which he would endow 
for that purpoſe ; but the Pope perceiving his drift, 
would not 'hearken to the propoſal, by which he might 
invalidate a claim to more important demands, whe 
a proper opportunity ſhould occur. | 

Great complaints had been made of the exceſ- A.D 
ſive wealth of the clergy and convents, which 1279. 
daily increaſed, to the prejudice of the laity, and 
indeed of the nation in general: though care had 
been taken to inſert in the famous charter of King 
John, à clauſe, expreſsly forbidding the ſubjeRs to 
alienate their lands in favour of the church. This ar- 
ticle had been entirely neglected; and now the abuſe 
was become ſo dangerous, that the King plainly wn | 

| | 5 
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keep the peace towards the Jews, as well as the 
\Chritſtians ; for at this time there were great diſtur- 
ances happened, to the annoyance of the public peace. 
To prevent, as far as poſſible, any inſurrection. or 


matter for rebellion, the nobility of Ireland, together 


with all the nobility of this land, took the oaths. of 
allegiance to Edward; for the former of which, a ſpe- 
cial commiſſion was appointed and ſent over. 
A. D. 1273, the King viſited Rome, in conſequence 
of an invitation from Gregory X. and this Pontiff now 
indulged him with the grant of two or three tenths of 
all eccleſiaſtical revenues throughout his kingdom, to 
reimburſe him for the expences of his expedition to 
Paleſtine, where the King had attended him. | 
Upon his return to England, that he might take 
more effectual methods for the honour and tranquillity 
of his reign, he appointed commiſſioners to examine 
into the ſtate of his own. revenues; appointed Com- 
miſſioners of Inqueſt, to make a progreſs thro” all the 
counties of the kingdom, and not only take an exact 
information of every circumſtance relating to the crown 
fiefs, but alſo puniſh the malverſation of Magiſtrates 


and Sheriffs, who had lately abuſed their authority, and 


oppreſſed their fellow ſubjects. | 

That he might the better protect his people from 
ſach extortion, he ſummoned a general parliament, 
in which ſeveral excellent laws were enacted for the 
eaſe and advantage of the fubjefts; who were ſo well 
pleaſed with all the regulations, that they granted a 
fifteenth of all their moveables, to pay the debts which. 
the King had contracted in bis expedition to the Holy 
Land. The merchants, out of gratitude for the great 
care he had taken of their intereſts in a treaty with 
Flanders, defired that a tax might be laid on every 
fack of wool, and twice as much upon every three 
hundred ſkins, and a laſt of leather, for the King's own 
uſe, and his heirs for ever, known by the name of the 
| New 
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New Cuflom, in contradiſtinction to that which hai 
been formerly paid; and is faid to have been grante 
by the prelates and nobility, as well as by the mer: 
chants of the kingdom. Towards the latter end of the 
late reign, the Jews had, by bribing the King's Coun- 
eil, been admitted to all the privileges of Chriſtian na- 
tives: they purchaſed houſes, lands, and manors ; fat 
of Chriſtian heirs, 
together with the right of preſentation to livings. This 
indulgence raiſed a clamour among the clergy,” and 
gave great offence to all ſorts of people. The King 
himſelf was ſhocked at the ſcandalous connivance "of 
his father in this particular, and at his deſite a law was 
made in this parliament, rendering Jews incapable of 
holding fee or freehold, obliging them to wear a mark 
on their outward garments, to diftinguiſh' them from 
Chriſtians, and prohibiting them, on ſevere penalties, 
from lending money at uſury. hd ao Ae 
The Pope likewiſe demanded eight thouſand , 
marks, as the arrears of the annual tribute, 1276. 
which were paid accordingly. Though Edward © 
was aſhamed of this vile acknowledgment, and af. 
terwards propoſed to Pope Nicholas III. that, inſtead 
of being iſſued from the exchequer, it might be charged 
upon ſome abbeys and priories, which he would endow 
for that purpoſe ; but the Pope perceiving his drift, 
would not 'hearken to the propoſal, by which he might 
invalidate a claim to more important demands, when 
a proper opportunity ſhould occur. rus 
Great complaints had been made of the exceſ- A.D 
five wealth of the clergy and convents, which | 279. 
daily increaſed, to the prejudice of the laity, and 
indeed of the nation in general: though care had 
been taken to infert in the famous charter of King 
John, # clauſe, expreſsly forbidding the ſubjeRs to 
alienate their lands in favour of the church. This ar- 
ticle had been entirely negletted; and now the abuſe 


was become ſo dangerous, that the King plainly law, 


the 
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the church wad i in time engroſs all the lands of the 
kingdom, unleſs ſome remedy could be found for this 
growing evil. Edward aſſembled a. parliament, to 
whom he explained his ſentiments on this ſubject; ob- 
ſerving, that as the church neither died nor alienated, 

alli cheir lands would be ſwallowed up in that gulph, 
from which they could never emerge: he therefore 
deſired they would deliberate maturely, and find out 
ſome remedy for a grievance of ſuch importance, This 
propoſal was joyfully received by the aſſembly; and 
the famous ſtatute of mortmain enacted, forbidding all 
perſons whatever to diſpoſe of their effects, in favour 
of religious ſocieties, without the expreſs permiſſion of 
the King or Lord of the fief. | 

At home he made a progreſs through the different 
counties, to hear the complaints, and redreſs the grie- 
vances of his ſubjects; but, in the courſe of theſe re- 
ulations, he took one ſtep which might have produced 
infinite miſchief to the kingdom. During the late 
troubles, ſeveral people had uſurped lands, to which 
they had no lawful title, and the crown had ſuffered 
by theſe appropriations: in order to reform this abuſe, 
the parliament, aſſembled in the courſe of this year, 
enacted a ſtatute, called Quo Warranto, obliging all 
landholders to produce their charters and titles before 
ſuch judges as ſhould be appointed to examine their 
validity. This was a very juſt and neceſſary regulation, 
which, however, the King abuſed for the gratification 
of his avarice. He knew, that, among the tenants of 
the crown, there was a good number of landholders 
who had loſt their ritles, and he reſolved to take ad- 
vantage of their misfortune, on pretence of executing 
this ſtatute of Quo. Warranto. He publiſhed a pro- 
clamation, commanding all thoſe who held lands of 
the crown, to produce their titles before the judges of 
the kingdom; an order which was looked upon as the 
ſource of infinite miſchief and oppreſſion. Accordingly 
thoſe who were firſt queſtioned, and could not produce 
original 
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original titles, although they pleaded long poſſeſſion, 
found: themſelves obliged to pay large ſums to the 
King for the preſervation of their eſtates. ' Rut the 
rogreſs of this evil was ſtopped by the reſolution of 
the Earl of Warrene, who being required by the judges 
to produce his charter, unſheathed an old ruſty ſword, 
as the infirument by which his anceſtors had acquired 
their land, and with which he refolved to preſerve 
them to the laſt drop of his blood. This bold anſwer 
gave Edward to underſtand, that his inquiſition would 
be attended with very dangerous conſequences ;. and, 
that the ſpirit of independence which breathed defiance 
to his father, was not yet extinguiſhed in the nation. 
Moved by theſe conſiderations, he revoked his pro- 
clamation; and the joy manifeited on this occaſion 
plainly denoted how deeply they had felt the injuſtice 
of the inquiry. | 
Edward was ſo much engroſſed by his ſchemes , 
on the continent, that he ſeemed: to look upon 1283. 
England as a ſecondary conſideration : he had 
now reſided in Guienne about three years, during 
which he had expended conſiderable ſums of Engliſh 
money upon the continent. At length his finances 
being exhauſted, he ordered the Biſhop of Ely his 
treaſurer to demand a ſubſidy; and a parliament and 
a great council of the nobility 'being aſſembled ar 
Weſtminſter, he ſignified the King's pleaſure ; but-the 
Earl of Glouceſter, in the name of the reſt, declared 


they would not grant a ſubſidy while the King con- 


tinued abroad; ſo that he was obliged to raiſe money, 
in the preſent exigency, by laying a talliage on all the 
cities, towns and manors, of the crown demeſnes. 
Edward, who had juſt conſummated his nup- , > 

tials with Margaret of France, in conſequence of 1299. 
the treaty, no ſooner heard of theſe commotions, 

than he iſſued orders for aſſembling the troops of the 
northern counties, and ſummoned a parliament at York, 


to meetin November, where he underſtood that the calle 
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of Stirling was teduced to extremity, He reſolved 
forthwitk ro march to the relief of that fortreſs ; but, 
when he had proceeded as far as Berwick, the nobility 
refuſed to ſerve. on the expedition, alledging that the 
roads of Scotland were unpaſſable in that ſeaſon of 
the year, Thus hampered, he was obliged to deſiſt 
from the enterprize, and allow the — the beſt 
capitulation they could obtain. He reſolved, how- 
ever, to make ſuch an enterprize for invading Scotland 
in the ſummer, as would — him the trouble of a 


winter- campaign for the future. Mean while, he in 


this parliament confirmed the two charters, and the 
ſheriffs over all England were ordered to publiſh them 
in the county- courts every quarter. k was enacted, that 
three knights ſhould be choſen by the freeholders in every 
county-court, to enforce the execution of theſe charters, 


and puniſh tranſgreſſors in a ſummary way, without 


the tedious forms of the common law. The ſtatute 
of Winton was likewiſe confirmed; and a new law 
made, under the title of Articuli ſuper Chartias, enact- 
ing, that no goods or merchandize ſnould be taken 
without payment, by the King's order, except ſuch as 
might be neceſſary for his houſhold or wardrobe. 
This ſtatute likewiſe contained ſome regulations with 
regard to. treſpaſſes, contracts, debts of pleas within 
the verge of the court; and provided redreſs againſt 
falſe entries, ſeizures, and waſte, committed by elchea- 
tors. Writs were iſſued for finiſhing the preambula- 
rions of the foreſts, that their bounds might be af- 
certained for ever; and all the adulterated pennies, of 
which a vaſt number had been imported into the. 
kingdom, was cried down by proclamation. 

The King having taken theſe meaſures for the be- 


 nefit of his ſubjects, began to prepare for the final 


deſtruction of Scotland; and, afſembling a numerous 
army, took the field about Mitfommer.. As ſoon as 
he entered Galloway, he received a-propoſal from the 


_ Scottiſh-nobility, importing that they would lay down 


their 
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cheir arms, and ſubmit, on condition that he would 


ſet their King at liberty, and allow them to ranſom 


their eſtates, - which he had given away; otherwiſe 


they would defend themſelves to the laft extremity. 


Their requeſts being rejected with diſdain; they AD. 
aſſembled a great number of men, without arms 1300. 
or diſcipline,” in hope of finding ſome opportu- 

nity to ſurpriſe him in his march; but he proceeded 
with ſuch circumſpection as baffled all their endea- 
yours; and purſued them ſo cloſely, that they were at 
laſt obliged to ſtand a battle, in which they were 
immediately routed, though not with great ſlaughter 
for they fled into faſtneſſes, through which they could not 
be purſued by heavy-armed troops, unacquainted with 
the ſituation of the country. The hopes they had 
repoſed in their own valour being utterly blaſted by 
this overthrow, they ſent ambaſſadors to implore the 
protection of Pope Boniface, and offer him the ſo- 
vereignty of the kingdom. That ambitious pontiff 
embraced the propoſal without heſitation, and order- 


ing a bull to be expedited on the ſubject, ſent it im- 


mediately with a letter to Archbiſhop Winchelſey, 
directing him to deliver it into the hands of Edward 
without delay. The prelate no ſooner received this 
mandate of his Holineſs, than he ſet out in perfor for 
Galloway, and found his Majeſty in the abbey of 
Duſques, where he received the papal claim with 
equal ſurpriſe and indignation. The bull contained a 
great number of arguments to invalidate the preten- 
fions of Edward to the ſovereignty of Scotland; re- 
proached him with the cruelties he had committed in 
the proſecution of the war againſt that unfortunate 
country; and, in particular, wich his having impriſoned 


divers biſhops ſtill in confinement : it conſtituted the 


Pope as .the proper judge -of the difference between 


the Engliſh and Scottiſh nations; and ordered the King, 


to ſend ambaſſadors to Rome with proper inſtructions, 


' within the term of fix months; at the expiration of 


which 
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which he would pronounce a definitive ſefſtenee- 
| Shocked, as a prince of Edward's haughty diſpoſition 

muſt have been at this inſolent 8 he knew his 
intereſt too well to engage in a quarrel with the Pope, 
at a time when Guienne was ſequeſtered in the hands of 
that pontiff. Indeed, when he firſt peruſed the con- 
tents, he. ſwore, in a tranſport of anger, that if the 
Pope perſiſted in ſuch pretenſions, he would deſtroy 
Scotland from ſea to ſea; and the Scottiſn deputies who 
were preſent, could not hear ſuch a menace without 
emotion. They told him he would find that work 
more difficult than he imagined ; for there was not a 
Scot in the kingdom who would not ſpend the laſt drop 
of his blood in defence. of his country. This declara- 
tion was not a little extraordinary, conſidering the per- 
fidy with which they had betrayed one another ſince 
the beginning of the war. The King's indignation 
gave way.to his policy. He amuſed the Archbiſhop 
with a general anſwer, implying, that. as it was an 
affair which concerned the rights of the Engliſh crown, 
he could not make a proper reply until he ſhould 
have conſulted his parliament ; but, as a proof of his 
regard for his Holineſs, he ordered the Biſhop of Glaſ- 
go to be ſet at liberty; returned to England, where 
de diſbanded his forces; and, at the requeſt of the 
French King, conſented to a truce with the Scots until 
Whitſuntide of the enſuing year. 

That Edward was extremely alarmed by this ex- 
travagant demand of Boniface, appears from the pains 
he took to invalidate his pretenſions. He convoked a 
parliament at Lincoln in the beginning of the year, 
to conſult with them upon this extraordinary affair, 
and deliberate upon a proper anſwer to his Holineſs, 
AD. After ſome debates, it was reſolved that a letter 
1301. {hould be written to the Pope, in the name of 
the barons of England, to this effect: That the 
crown of England had always enjoyed the right of ſo- 
en over Scotland; and it was notoriouſly Koo, 

that 


. 
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that Scotland had never depended, with reſpe& to 
temporals, on the ſee of Rome: that the parliament 
would never ſuffer the King to put his right in litiga - 
tion, or to ſend ambaſſadors to Rome on this ſubject, 
even if he ſhould be inclined to exhibit ſuch proots of 
complaiſance to his Holineſs; they therefore deſired he 
would not attempt to diſturb the King or kingdom, 
in the enjoyment of their prerogatives: This letter, 
ſubſcribed by one hundred barons, was followed by 
another from the King himſelf, accompanied with an 
abſtra&, like that which had been read in the aſſembly 
at Norham, to prove that the kingdom of Scotland 
had always been dependent upon the Engliſh crown, 
But with this difference; that whereas the firſt deduced 
the "pretended right from Edward the Ancient, this 
writing traced it back to Brutus, the firſt fabulous 
King of Albion; and brought it down through all the 
fictitious reigns recorded in the romance compoſed by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. Though theſe antique fables 
could have no effect upon the natives of Scotland, 
he hoped they „ a favourable impreſſion 
upon the Pope and his Italians, who were not ſo well 


verſed in the hiſtory of Britain. Edward's letter was 


couched in very reſpectful terms; ſo that his Holineſa 
could not take exceptions to one expreſſion: an in- 
ſtance of moderation which could hardly have ap- 
peared upon ſuch an occaſion, had not the King of 


England been at the mercy of the Pope, with regard 


to the reſtitution of Guienne. Nevertheleſs, he took 
care to proteſt that he did not mean this as an appeal in 
a judicial form, but wrote the detail merely with a view 
to inform the Pope's, conſcience. | 

King Edward aſſembled his firſt parliament after his 
coronation at Weſtminſter, on Eafter Monday, in the 
third year of his reign, and made many excellent ſta» 
tutes, ſome of them relating to the privileges and ju-- 
riſdictions of the clergy, controlling ſome canons of 
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| the Pope, formerly made uſe of to the obſtruction 
of public juſtice *. 

-Soan'after the — of Lyons, i in concurrence with 
the Pope, ſent the Pope's nuncio into England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, upon ſundry affairs of the church, 
eſpecially to demand and receive from the King, eight 
years arrears of the annual tribute and Peter- pence, 
| then due to the church of Rome, which the King de- 
clined paying 
The abbot ee of F Rn being greatly 
indebted to merchants and others, by their expences 
at Rome and papal exactions, the King, to preſerve 
them and their houſe from ruin, took them and all 

their lands, money and goods, under his protection, 
and committed them to the management of proper 
perſons to protect, ſupport and aſſiſt them, to ſuper- 
Ede their difficulties : he likewiſe granted ſuch privileges 
the abbots and priories of Bordeſly, Bindon and 
betpholm, and in a few years after did the Lan- for 
the abbey of Reading 
The . — oj Iojventiry of Oxford, hating 
at their proper coſts founded a chapelry in the church 
ef St. Mary, to pray for the ſafety of the King, his 
Queen and children, anceſtors, and all their benefac- 
tot z the King, highly commending their piety therein, 
ang endea vouring to promote it, wrote to all the Arch- 
| hiſhops and Biſhops of England and Ireland, to grant 
ſdme ſpecial indulgences to all Who ſhould reſort to 
this chapelry to hear maſs or prayers. 
Ile gave à licence, upon the petition of the An 
and chapter of Hereford, to elect a new Biſhop of that 
dioceſe, and to reſtore the temporalities to him, after 
confirmation by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, withour 
the-canſent or knowledge of the Pope. | 

He particularly iſſued a commiſſion to Inquire into | 

and ſuppreſs uſury amongſt all Chriſtians. 


-* Vide Coke's 2d Inſtit. p. 156. Hiſtory of the Church of Great 
Britain, p. 89. 
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About the ſame time Walter Breneſcomb, Biſhop of 


Hans; and his officers, cited ſundry of tbe Kang 


ſubjects into his eccleſiaſtical courts, for debts and chat- 
tels, that concerned not matrimony, and for treſpaſſes 
and other things, of which they had no legal juriſ- 
diction, excommunicating them, and putting them to 


- pecuniary redemptions and rien penalties, and 


withal enacting illegal oaths *®. The King, upon the 
complaint of Edmund Earl of Cornwall, iſſued a 
ſpeedy commiſſion, in the ſixth year of his reign, to 
ſome judges, to inquire of, hear and determine theſe 
his exhorbitancies and uſurpations, before whom he 
was / proſecuted at the King's ſuit, to the damage 


of 10,000 l. which the Biſhop denying in ſome 
ſort, he applied to the King, the Pope and court of 


Rome; which the King highly reſented. He was ad- 
Judged and ordered to ſatisfy the King for the 10,000 l. 
and likewife to anſwer his contempt of the crown 


and dignity before the King and Council, 


- The King, to adyance learning, and for the good of 


che church, prieſthood and commonwealth, gave his 


royal aſſent for tranſlating the friers of the hoſpital of 
St. John in Cambridge, into a college of ſcholars, 
after the pattern and rules of Merton college. 

Pope Nicholas dying 1280, Pope Martin ſucceeded. 
* the firſt year of his papacy he ſent two friers, in- 
tended by his agents and foreign merchants to export 
or return out of England the fix years diſmes, which 
had been collected and retained for the aid of the Holp 
Land; King Edward thereupon iſſued out a writ, to 
prohibit the exportation of it, intending to reſerve the 
money for his brother's expedition.. 

The Archbiſhop of Canterbury having interdicted 


ſome of the tenants belonging to the abbey of Friſcan 


in En 1 the abbot thereupon appealed to Rome 
againſt him, and likewiſe to the King, to redreſs this 


_— The King, for that and other ſuch like pur - 


* Godwin's Catalogue of Biſhops. 
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poſes, conſtituted a ſpecial proctor for three years, by 


Patent, 'to defend the rights and liberties o* his free 
Chapels and crown, againſt all papal and epiſcopal 
invaders of them. | 
The King ſeized the advow ſons of ſeveral churches 
in Wales, forfeited by their patrons rebellions, and gave 
them to the Biſhop of St. David's, with power to appro- 
priate them to his church, and for erecting a new colle- 
giate church of canons in Lan-Canden in Wales, con- 
ſtituted ſeveral canons and prebendaries therein, annex- 


ing and appropriating the aforecited churches thereto, 


the patronages whereof were granted him by the King, 
who ſet his ſeal to the Biſhop's charter, and ratified it 
with his own charter, to make it valid in law. 

A. D. 1285. a parliament at Weſtminſter laid down 
the limits, and fixed the boundaries between the tem- 
poral and ſpiritual juriſdictions *. | 

Pope Nicholas IV., being ſettled in his pontifical 
chair, ſent a bull to King Edward I. to demand the 
arrears of the annual penſion of 1000 marks granted 


by King John. This the King complied with, from 


litic' motives, one of which was to obtain a diſpenſation 
for the King's ſon, Prince Edward, to marry with the 
heir of the crown of Scotland. The Pope took occaſion, 
as Walſingham ſaith, about this time to require that 
the churches of England ſhould be taxed according to 
the full value, to raiſe his diſmes and exactions higher. 

In the ſame year r290, the King, out of his zeal 
to the Chriſtian religion, baniſhed all the Jews out of 
Fngland, by a public act of parliament, and confiſ- 


cated all their houſes and lands, for their infidelity, 


blaſphemy, crucifying of children, in contempt of 
Chriſt crucified ; and clipping of his coin. In Auguſt 
they were commanded to depart the land, with their 
wives and children, between that time and the feaſt of 
All Saints, with their moveable goods. | 

King Edward, in the twentieth year of his rei 
oe of his blind devotion, and love to his late gecefled 


* Hiſtory of the Church. 
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conſort Queen Eleanor, inſtituted a ſolemn anniverſa- 
ry, to be kept for her every year, iſſuing ſums of money, 
and granting ſeveral manors and lands to the abbot 
and convent of Weſtminſter for that purpoſe; wherein 
he preſcribed how many tapers, and of what weight, 
they ſhould find; how many and what Maſſts, Dirges, 
Pater Noſters, Ave Maries, they ſhould ſing, and what | 
alms they ſhould - diſtribute to the poor for her ſoul, 
obliging the abbot, prior, and monks, by a ſolemn _ 
oath, duly to perform the ſame; under pain of forfeit- 
ing all their goods, chattels and lands, thus given to 
them for this end. ; 
King Edward ſtrenuouſly oppoſed Pope Boniface's 
anti-monarchical conſtitution, againſt demanding or 
impoſing ſubſidies on the clergy. Robert Winchelſey, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ſtout in the proſecu- 
tion of the Pope's bull, which he had procured for 
it, and for which all his temporalities were ſeized; and 
he being forced to hide his head, and reduced to great 
extremities, was reſtored to the King's favqur, by the 
earneſt mediation of his ſuff:agan Biſhops on his be- 
half. Wherevpon the King iſſued out writs to reſtore 
his temporalities, with all his oxen, goods and chattels, 
formerly ſeized, in the ſtate they now were | 
ö The eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of this period turns chiefly 
upon the diſputes between the crown of England and 
the Popes, who, ſince the ſhameful reſignatidn of King 
John, had always looked upon this countty as a tri- 
butary kingdom and conquered province, which they 
had a right to rule and impoveriſh. The Ergliſh people, 
under the reign of Edward the Firſt, found the Roman 
oke ſo intolerable, that they began to concert mea- 
ures for redeeming themſelves from ſuch infamous 
ſlavery, though not before they had, by repeated com- 
plaints, repreſented their grievances to the court of 
Rome, and ſolicired in vain for redreſs. They com- 
plaified of their frequent appeals, that obliged indivi- 
duals to go and exhauſt their time and money in ſoli- 
| Dr. Smollet. 
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citing cauſes at the court of Rome ; and that the Pope 
had uſurped the collation of almoſt all the benefices 
of the kingdom, contrary to the rights of the King, 
the chapters and patrons. Sometimes his Holineſs, 
from the plenitude of his apoſtolic power, reſerved to 
himſelf the right of filling all the vacancies, which 
aroſe from tranſlation, death of the incumbent, or any 
other cauſe whatſoever; by which means thoſe pontiffs 
eluded all the canonical elections in England, with- 
out advancing any other reaſon, but that they had re- 
ſerved to themlelves before-hand the right of filling 
up the benefice. They had certainly formed the defign 
of engroſſing, by little and little, the collation to all 
the eccleſiaſtical livings in the kingdom; for, when 
they could not decently pretend to have made ſuch a 
reſervation of a right to nominate, they generally found 
ſome objections to the ele, and appointed another 
in his room: but as thoſe who had been canonically 
elected were always ſupported by the Kings of England, 
the Popes found means to evade this oppoſition, in 
- conferring biſhoprics and benefices before they were 
' vacant, by proviſion, which the Engliſh people con- 
fidered as an unſufferable. grievance. -F his was the more 
 Provoking, as the benefices beſtowed by the Popes 
plenitude of power, were generally granted to fo- 
reigners, cardinals, or their kinſmen, who, by virtue 
of a diſpenſation, enjoyed the revenues without reſiding 
in the kingdom. Thele benefices were generally farmed 
by people who employed curates at very ſmall ſala- 
ries ; the ſervice was neglected, the churches went to 
ruin, all heſpitality was baniſhed, and the practice of 
inſtructing of people in the duties of the Chriſtian 
religion was entirely neglected: beſides theſe incon- 
veniencies, the money was carried our of the king- 
dom, to the infinite prejudice of the natives; an 
hardſhip that will appear to be the more ſevere, if we 
conſider, that in the reign of Henry III. the incbme 
which foreign eccleſiaſtics drew from England exceeded 
3 the 
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the royal revenue. The Pope frequently impoſed taxes 
on the Engliſh clergy ; ſometimes on pretence of eru- 
fades ; ſometimes to relieve the neceſſities of the holy 

ſe; and often by granting tithes to the King, who 
gratified his Holineſs with a ſhare of the plunder. The 


clergy of England were obliged to maintain legates 


and nuncio's at a great expence, over and above pre- 
ſents and procurations, which they extorted by virtue 
of the Pope's authority; the annates or #ſt-fruits' of 
all benefices were paid to the Roman pontiff; Sr. 
Peter's penny was levied with great rigour, and the 
tribute incurred by King John was conſidered as a - 
moſt ſcandalous oppreſſion; at the ſame time the clergy 
induſtriouſly encroached upon the civil power and pre- 
rogatives of the Sovereign; they extended their juriſ- 
dicton over all matrimonial cauſes, they took congni- 
zance of every diſpute, in which religion could any 
way be intereſted; and inſtead of ſupporting the rights 
and prerogatives of the crown, they always eſpouſed 
the rights of the Pope, whom they affected to conſider 
as their only ſovereign. Theſe are the principal grievan- 
ces which the Kings and parliament of England en- 
deavoured from time to time to redreſs, by occaſional 
ſtatutes and ordinances, which, furniſhed the Popes 
with a pretext to complain in their turn, that the 
church was in danger, and the caule of God neglected 
and betrayed. Pope Clement V. in a bull, inſerted 
among the public acts, enumerates the following cauſes 
of complaint againſt the conduct of the Engliſh go- 
vernment. The Cardinals were not allowed to enjoy 
the prebendaries beſtowed upon them, as perſons or- 
dained by God, to bear a ſhare in the fatigue of the 
government of the church; though the Pope had in- 
conteſtably the right to confer benefices in England, as 
well as in other dominions ; thoſe for whom he pro- 
vided were not allowed to take poſſeſſion, nor to ex- 
communicate ſuch as had the preſumption to «avail 
themſelves of their right; the citation iſſued from 

. Rome 
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Rome on this ſubject were diſregarded ;  notariey 
| were forbid to publiſh them, and the natives to an- 
ſwer any appeals out of the kingdom; the Pope's 
nuncio's were prohibited from exerciſing their functions, 
until they ſhould have received the King's licence ; and 
+ ſome of them had been confined in public priſons, 
from whence they had been obliged to purchaſe their 
releaſe, with conſiderable ſums of money; the magiſ- 
trates would not ſuffer excommunicated perſons to be 
- impriſoned, even after forty days allowed them to give 
ſatisfaction to the church; the King frequently inhibited 
ecclefiaſtical courts from taking cognizance of cauſes 
that properly belonged to their province, and even de- 
prived them of their juriſdiction over the members of 
the clergy, without conſidering that eccleſiaſtics are 
altogether independent of Jay-tribunals; clerks were 
condemned in lay-courts, even without the conſent of 
their ſuperiors; they were obliged 'to appear in their 
ſhirts before their civil tribunals, in defiance of their 
immunities ; and though they were remitted to the 
eccleſiaſtical courts, when reclaimed, they were fre- 
quently acquitted and releaſed by lay-judges, before 
the eccleſiaſtical court had taken cognizance of the 
affair; clerks were acquitted or condemned by juries 
of lay-men ; the nobility of the kingdom frequently 
oppreſſed the abbeys, by lodging in them, at a great 
expence, under the frivolous pretext, that the monaſ- 
teries had been founded by their anceſtors ; during the 
vacancy of abbeys, thole whom the King appointed 
to take charge of them, damaged the premiſſes, and 
waſted the income ; and, finally, the tribute of a thou- 
ſand marks, due to the holy ſee, was not paid to the 
Pape, but converted to other uſes. | 
King Edward I]. during his long reign, diſtin. 
guiſhed himſelf. by many martial atchievements, in 
_ which it muſt be acknowledged he gained great honour; 
yet, at the ſame time, they tur ned to ſo little real advan- 
e e tage; 
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tage, either to himſelf or his ſubjects, that they ſeem 
rather to eclipſe than add a luſtre to his character. 
When he was drawing near the cloſe of his life, 
there were three points which he had in view to enjoin 
upon his ſon. The firſt point he aimed at, was to pro- 
ſecute the war againſt the Scots with unremitted vigour, 
until he ſhould have reduced them to an entire ſubjec- 
tion; for which purpoſe he adviſed him to carry his 
bones.into Scotland, at the head of the army; not 
doubting but the preſence even of his lifeleſs corpſe 
would daunt the courage of a people whom he had fo 
often vanquiſhed. © | e | 
The ſecond was, that he would ſend his heart to 
Jeruſalem, with thirty-two thouſand pounds fterlin 
which he had deſtined for the ſupport of. the holy . 
pulchre. And the third, that he would never recall 
his favourite Gaveſton, whom he conſidered as the 
cauſe of all the miſdemeanours of which the young 
rince had been guilty, and who, he foreſaw, would 
be the occaſion of far greater miſchiefs, if he ſhould 
ever return to England. The Prince having promiſed 
to obey theſe injunCtions, Edward reſigned to his fate, 
with a pious, but manly compoſure, and expired in the 
arms of his ſervants. | 
Thus died Edward I. King of England, on the 
ſeventh day of July, after having reigned thirty- four 
years with great reputation and ſucceſs. He was a 
Prince of a very dignified appearance ; tall in. ſtature, 
regular and comely in his features, with keen piercing 
black eyes, and of an aſpect that commanded reve- 
rence and eſteem. His conſtitution was robuſt; his 
ſtrength and dexterity perhaps unequalled in his king- 
dom; and his ſhape was unblemiſhed, in all other 
reſpects but that of his legs, which are ſaid to have 
been too long in proportion to his body, whence he 
derived the epithet of Long-ſhapks. In the qualities 
of the head, he equalled the greateſt Monarchs who 
have ſat on the Engliſh throne : he was cool, pene- 
% trating, 
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trating, ſagacious, and circumſpe& : the remoteſt 
corners of the earth reſounded with the fame of his 
courage; and all over Europe he was conſidered as the 
flower of chivalry, Nor was he leſs conſummate in 
his legiſlative capacity, than eminent for his military 

roweſs. He may be ſtiled the Engliſh Juſtinian ; for 

ſides the excellent ſtatutes that were enacted in his 


reign, he new-modelled the adminiſtration of juſtice, 


ſo as to render it more ſure and : ſummary ; he fixed 
proper bounds to the different courts of juriſdiction, 
ſettled a new and eaſy method of collecting the revenue, 
and eſtabliſhed wiſe and effectual regulations for pre- 
ſerving peace and order among his ſubjects. Yet, 
with all theſe good qualities, he cheriſhed a dangerous 
ambition, to which he did not ſcruple to ſacrifice the 
of his country; witneſs. his ruinous war with 
Scotland, which drained. the kingdom of men and 
money, and gave riſe to rancorqus enmity, which in 
the ſequel proved ſo prejudicial to both nations. That 
he was arbitrary in his diſpoſition, appears in many in- 
ſtances,” particularly that of ſeizing, for his own uſe, 
the merchandize of his ſubjects ; a ſtretch of prerogative 
more ſuitable to the conduct of an eaſtern Emperor, 
than to that of an Engliſh Monarch. The cruelty of 
his nature was manifeſt in every expedition he under- 
took, either in Wales or Scotland. His integrity may 
be queſtioned from the nature of his tranſactions with 
the competitors: of the Scottiſh crown, and the renun- 
ciation of the oath he had taken to his ſubjects. Tho 
he is celebrated for his chaſtity and regular deportment, 
there is not, in the whole courſe of his reign, one in- 
ſtance of liberality or munificence. He had great abi- 
lities, but no genius; and was an accompliſned war- 
rior, without the leaſt ſpark of heroiſm ®. 


Dr. Smollett, 
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EDWARD II. furnamed of Caernarvon, A. D. 1307. 


The reign of the late King had been productive of 
great advantage, and greater glory, to the Engliſh na- 
tion. The principality of Wales was united to the 
crown. Scotland, thrice ſubdued, was upon the point 
of being conquered for a fourth time, the Engliſh 
forces having already advanced to the borders. The 
ſpirit of faction and diſcord was entirely extinguiſnhed in 
the kingdom. A good underſtanding was eſtabliſhed 
between the Sovereign'and the people. And all theſe 
circumſtances ſeemed to make ample amends for the 


loſſes ſuſtained by the crown in foreign parts, during 


the reign of John and Henry III. not ſo much through 
the weakneſs of the Engliſh, as the puſillanimity and 
In the year A. D. 1312, was held the firſt ſeſſion of 
the council of Vienne, where Philip the Fair appeared 
in perſon; with three of his ſons, and his brother 
Charles de Valois. Pope Clement gave the aſſembly to 
underſtand, that he had convened them to conſult about 
the recovery of the holy-land, and the fate of the 
Templars, who had been ſeized and impriſoned all 
over Europe, in conſequence. of being charged with 
crimes of the moſt atrocious nature, In all probability, 
their great power and immenſe wealth excited the jea- 
louſy and envy of the European Princes; for by this 
time they enjoyed ſixteen thoufand lordſhips in Chriſten- 
dom. Such a fociety, independent of all govern- 
ments, though their influence extended through every 
kingdom of Europe, could not but alarm every Prince 
of ſound policy, eſpecially as the order gained ground 
every day, and they increaſed their poſleſſions either 
by purchaſe or benefaction. Philip che Fair, dreading 
the progreſs of their power, and allured by the hope 
of ſharing their acquiſitions, found means to trump up 
an accuſation againſt the whole order, containing fuch 
J articles 
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articles as intailed upon them the deteſtation and abe 
horrence of mankind, 

As ſoon as the King began to act upon the public 
ſtage of government, he diſcovered an . unreaſonable il. 
fondneſs for peculiar favourites, particularly Piers Ga-f 
veſton, a native of Guienne, which incurred the cenſure 
of his friends, and the reſentment of his enemies. 

At the parliament, which met on the 28th day of 
April, the Barons appeared in arms, and inſiſted on 
the baniſhment of Gaveſton. Some perſons, apprehen- 
five of the fatal conſequences that might enſue from 
ſuch a miſunderſtanding between the King and the no- 
bility, interpoſed their good offices, and endeavoured 
to effect an accommodation: but the Barons would 
liſten to no terms; they ſtill demanded that Gaveſton 
ſhould abjure the realm before Midſummer, though 
they conſented to his enjoying his whole eſtate ; and 
the Biſhops iſſued a provincial ſentence of excommpni- 
2 againſt him, ſhould he remain any longer in the 
iſlan 
The general voice of the people obliged him to diſ- 
miſs his favourite; but it was with ſuch marks of 
eſteem, titles of honour, and grants of certain lands, 
as plainly intimated, that he ſlighted the affection 
and regard of his ſubjects, and preferred his owa a 
pleaſure. 

In the month of January 1314, a parliament was 
aſſembled, in order to examine the ordinances; but the I. 
King's council declaimed againſt them with ſo much Nie 
warmth and vehemence, as articles injurious to the 
crown, and ſubverſive of the conſtitution, that they 
were rejected by a majority: and for this reaſon the Wy 
Earl of Lancaſter, and the other aſſociated Barons, 
refuſed to ſerve in the Scottiſh expedition. 

The ſeſſion was ſcarce finiſhed, when Edward re- Wy: 
ceived advice that the Scots had invaded England, unc 
whete they committed great depredations, In conſe- Why 
quence of this information, he ſent orders to the 
| Cinquee 
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inque-ports, and other maritime towns, to fit out a 
leet; and be at Berwick by the day of rendezvous, 
Mean while he detached the Earl of Pembroke, whom 
e appointed guardian of Scotland, to oppoſe the pro- 
Woreſs of the enemy in the north. He wrote to the 

Farl of Ulſter, and to all the Iriſh chieftains, to aſſem - 
ble their followers, and come to his aſſiſtance. He 
rcd new levies to be made in Yorkſhire, and other 


of NPA the realm, and collected a more numerous 
n nd r midable army, than that with which the late 
- WK i: nad accompliſhed the conqueſt of Scotland. 
M Having paſſed the Eaſter holidays at Ely, he repair- 
* d to York, from whence he proceeded to Berwick, 
: 


rhere he arrived in the beginning of June. As the 
ime for the ſurrender of Stirling was now approaching, 


on e reſolved to advance to the relief of that place; and 
0 xccordingly began his march, at the head of one hun- 
y ” 


Wired thouſand men, attended by a prodigious number 
pf waggons and other carriages, loaded with baggage 
ind proviſions. The Englith truſting to the ſuperio- 
ity of their numbers, proceeded with the moſt care- 
eſs ſecurity, as if they had been going not to fight but 
o triumph. 

They were permitted to advance without interrup- 
ion from Bruce, who was determined to venture 2 
battle, and with that view had encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stirling, where he waited the approach of the 

ngliſh. His army amounted to about 30,000 men, 


the Nprave, hardy, and experienced, and firmly reſolved to 
ch fie or conquer, in maintaining the liberty and inde- 
the Npendance of their country; both armies were warmly 
© engaged, and they had many deſperate rencounters, 


dut it terminated without any deciſive victory. 
Edward's finances being almoſt exhauſted, he con- 
oked another parliament at Weſtminſter, on the 
wentieth day of January, in order to obtain a ſubſidy, 
and deliberate about the ſtate of the realm, which was 
ww in a wretched condition. The country was = 
| . only 
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only waſted by the enemy, but oppreſſed hy famine 
and the parliament. perſuaded the King to iſſue an edid 
againſt the monopolizers of proviſions. This ordinanct 
was accordingly - publiſhed, but was repealed in the 
following year, becauſe it was found, that inſtead « 
anſwering the intended putpoſe, it only increaſed th 
Karcity; and heightened the price of victuals. 

To render the Harons the more complaiſant, th 
King confirmed the two charters, and even the lau 
ordinances; and appointed commiſſioners to finiſh th 
perambulation' of the foreſts. This expedient had thy 
deſired effect. The parliament, pleaſed with theſe con 
cefſions, voted a twentieth of moveables ; but as thi 
aid was not ſufficient. to anſwer the King's neceſſiti 
he required a loan from all the religious ſocieties. in t 
kingdom, and iſſued writs, aſcertaining. the ſum whi 
each eſtabliſnment ſhould Pay, OY to their ab 
ms 20 

In ue to prevent commations for the future, Fi 
Gi endeavoured to conciliate the affection of t 
Welch, by granting them ſome new privileges and in 
munities. The fines commonly paid by the tenants 
their Lords for the marriage of their daughters wei 
moderated: freeholders were allowed to put their ſon 
if they had more than one, into holy orders, withe 
the King's licence; and alienate their lands, for thun 
years, to any of their own countrymen, except mon 
and other religious houſes; and orders were given ft 
obſerving the ordinances of Hennington all over tif 
principality. . 

Nor was Edward leſs e in Providing for thek 
curity of Ireland. He ſent a commiſſion to John 
Hotham, empowering him to raiſe money by the f 
of wardſhips, marriages, and other duties belonging! 
the crown in that country, in order to enable him 
levy an army againſt the Scottiſh invaders. He pn 
miſed rewards and encouragement to all thoſe wi 
ſhould maintain their allegiance to the Engliſh g 

vernme 
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"6 the month of Septewher, Edward publiſhed 2 


writ for expelling all the Flemings out of England; 
and directed letters to the magiſtrates of his dominions, 
enjoining them to break off all correſpondence with that 


people, becauſe they were conſidered. as rebels to che 
King of France. b 

This was done in conſequence of an JO in the 
treaty between Edward I. of England and Philip the 
Fair of France, who had died in the courſe of the pre- 
ceding year, by which the two parties were bound to 
afford no ſhelter: or procettion ro the enemies of each 
"_ 5 
. A. arkament being aſſembled at Lincoln on the 
twenty-ſeventh'day of January, the King declared-that 
he had called them together, in order to concert the 

oper meaſures for reducing the rebels of Scotland; 
but finding them unwilling to embark in ſuch an ex- 
pedition, he iſſued writs, enjoining the ſtrict obſer- 
vance of all the ordinances and perambulations: and 
the Barons were ſo well pleaſed with this conceſſion, 
that they voted a very extraordinary ſupply for the 
maintainance of the Scottiſh war. 

Edward, conſidering that nothing could contribute 
more to the; ſucceſs of the undertaking than a perfect 
harmony and agreement between him and his Barons, 
reſolved to compromiſe all differences with the Earl of - 
Lancaſter, whom he now deſired to come and preſide 
19 his councils; That nobleman accepted the invitation, 
and was declared general of the forces deſtined for the 
Scottiſn expedition: and writs were iſſued, requiring 
all perſons, who held a knight's fee, or bfty pounds a- 
year in land, to come and receive the honour of knight 
hood 1 the A e e = 
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The clergy; at this parliament, excuſed  thertiſetv#y 
from giving any aid, on account of the famine, which 
now raged with uncommon violence, and rendered the 
country one mournful ſcene of horror, death, and des 
ſolation. The wealthieſt noblemen wer: obliged to 
lay aſide their equipages; and diſmiſs their ſervants $ 
the highways were filled with robbery and murder; the 
were covered with ſpectacles of miſery and 
diſtreſs; crouds of wretched and forlorn creatures were 
ſeen to die for want of food; and the helpleſs parents 
lay expiring in the midſt of their tender offspring, who 
ſoon ſhared the ſame unhappy fate. The priſons were 
burſt open, and the criminals devoured by the furious 
populace ; the dead were conſumed by the living ; the 
graves were dug up, and robbed of their inhabitants, 
to appeaſe the rage of hunger ; nay, to ſuch a terrible 
degree did this calamity prevail, that even the mother 
was known to deſtroy, and feed upon the fruit of her 
own womb. Feet, Ef 

Edward had taken the croſs a little before the death 
of his father; and the Pope, who was bent upon a 
_ cruſade for the recovery of Paleſtine, had granted a 
year's: tenth of all the eccleſiaſtical : revenues in the 
— for defraying the expence of that expedition; 
but as the war with Scotland prevented him from per- 
forming his vow, Clement commanded both Princes 
to agree to a truce for two years, on pain of excom- 
munication ; and ſent over two Cardinals to ſettle the 
terms of the treaty. | 

In a parliament which was aſſembled at York, about 
a month after Eaſter, A. D. 1319, the Earls and Ba- 
rons gave an eighteenth of their rents; the cities and 
boroughs granted a twelfth of their effects; and the 
clergy agreed to a tenth of their revenues, having, by 
this time, obtained the Pope's permiſſion. 

The troops were ordered to rendezvous at New- 
caſtle, by the tenth day of June; and all the military 
tenants of the crown were ſummoned to * 

w 
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with horſe and deins: the Earls of Lancaſter, War- 


renne, Pembroke, Arundel, and Hereford, with the 
coheirs of the late Earl of Glouceſter, and a great num- 


ber of Barons, attended with their followers; and as 


the King had promiſed to every ſoldier all the booty he 


ſhould take, to the amount of one hundred pounds, an 


incredible number of infantry convened at the time and 
place appointed. 
The common people had formed unlawful confede- 
racies and aſſociations, overawing . juries, extorting 
verdicts, obſtructing the adminiſtration of juſtice, rob- 
bing parks, burning houſes, and murdering individuals, 
with equal wantonneſs and impunity ; and a law was 
now made, for inflicting condign puniſhment upon all 
who committed or encouraged theſe enormities. 
There was another reſolution taken in this parliament, 
which is no leſs worthy of commendation. The Flem- 
ings had hitherto ſupplied the Scots with arms and pro- 
vilions, notwithſtanding their being in alliance with 
the Engliſh nation, and in contempt of the repeated 
remonſtances againſt that unfair practice. They had 
even attacked and plundered ſome Engliſh ſhips and 
the ſteps taken to procure redreſs of theſe grievances 
had hitherto proved abortive. 

This affair being brought before the parliament, it 


was unanimouſly reſolved, that the King of England 


was Lord of the Britiſh ſeas; that all s and mer- 
chandize taken from the Engliſh within theſe ſeas, 
ought to be conſidered as taken within the realm, and 
the captors tried by the King's juſtices : that ſuits 
about theſe depredations ſhould be determined accord- 
ing to aw and reaſon; and that all perſons concerned 


in ſuch depredations, and knowingly receiving the 


prize-goods, either in whole or .in part, ſhould be 

charged and puniſhed accordingly. 

The Scots had writ a ſenſible and pathetic letter to 

the Pope, explaining the nature of the quarrel between 

them and the Engliſh, and beſeeching him not only to 
ba * No. 12. G remove 
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remove the cenſure:denounced againſt them, but alſo to 
uſe his influence with Edward, in putting an end to 
that bloody and deſtructive war, which had raged fo 
long to the ruin of both nations. 
Though the Pope did not think proper to grant the 


former part of their petition, he ſent a bull to the King 
of England, adviſing him to :eftore peace to the iſland, 


In compliance with this advice, Edward appointed the 
Archbiſhop of York, the Biſhop of Carliſle, Robert 
Baldock, archdeacon of Middleſex, and Geoffrey Scroop, 


as his commiſſioners, to treat with the Scottiſh depu- 


ties about an accommodation. The King of France 
demanded, that his ambaſladors might be preſent at 
the conferences; but Edward, who ſuſpected Philip 
to be a ſecret friend of Robert de Bruce, refuſed to 
comply with his requeſt, and the negotiation proved 
abortive, ; 0 „ 

In a council held at Oxford, A. D. 1322, feveral 


* 


uſeful conſtitutions were enacted, touching the quali- 


fications of candidates for holy orders, the ordination 
of prieſts, and the confirmation of children. Edward's 
oppoſition to the Pope intailed upon him the reſent- 
ment of the clergy, eſpecially the foreign eccleſiaſtics, 
who ſided with the Barons, and pretended that mira- 
cles were wrought at the tomb of the Earl of Lancaſter, 
who ſuffered tor high treaſon. Theſe ſtories being in- 
duſtriouſly circulated by the monks of Pontefract, 
where that nobleman's body was interred, and coun- 
tenanced by the clergy of St. Paul's in London; the 
King ordered the church and priory of Pontefract to be 
ſhut up, and ſeverely reprimanded the eccleſiaſtics of 
St. Paul's cathedral. Towards the end of his reign, 
he ſolicited the: Pope's conſent to the diſſolution of fome 
ſmall ſees in Ireland; that they might be annexed to 
thoſe that were of more-conſequence, to be filled with 
Engliſh prelates, as the moſt natural expedient to k 
the natives in order. He likewiſe deſired his Holin 
would conficm the bull of Pope Honorius IV. ſubject- 
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jng the conventical church at Weſtminſter to the im- 
mediate juriſdiction of the Roman ſee, independent of 
een 
; ward endowed th Dominican convent at Langley 
in Herefordſhire with five hundred marks a-year, to 
pray for the ſoul of Piers Gaveſton ; and he founded 
Oriel college, and St. Mary's hall; in Oxford. | 

But his conduct in civil affairs was ſuch, as expoſed 
him to the cenſure, of his ſubjets, and even incurred 
the reſentment of his Barons; and, in A. D. 1327, 
the houſe were violent againſt the King and his adhe- 
rents; and the Biſhop of Wincheſter drew up ſix arti- 
cles of impeachment againſt the King, importing, tha 
he wanted, capacity to govern the realm, inaſmuch as 
he had been, during the whole courſe. of his reign, 
+ WH ®miſled by evil counſellors, to his own diſhonour, and to 
the prejudice of the church and people, without giving 
ear to the advice of the greateſt and wiſeſt men of the 
kingdom : that he employed. his time in ping un- 
worthy of his character, and neglected the affairs of 
the adminiſtration : that by his miſconduct he loſt the 
kingdom of Scotland, together with lands and terri- 
tories in Gaſcony and Ireland: that he diſtreſſed the 
holy church, by proſecuting and impriſoning church- 
men; and that he cauſed many noblemen of the land 
to be impriſoned, baniſhed, diſinherited, and put to 
ignominious deaths: that, inſtigated by evil counſel, 
and his own avarice, he had broke his coronation-oath : 
that he abandoned his people, and did as much as in 
him lay to ruin the kingdom: and that theſe truths 
being notorious, he was altogether incorrigible, and 
ought therefore to be. depoſed. Theſe articles, being 

read in preſence of the Prince ſeated on the throne, _ 
it was reſolved that young Edward ſhould aſſume the 
regal power; and that the old King ſhould. be no 
longer ſtiled King of 1 but called Edward of 
Cacrnarvon, the King's father. 


— 
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In this unhappy. ſituation, deſerted by his Queen, 
and ſon advanced to the regal dignity or power, he 
had little favour to expect from thoſe few friends, who 
had it in their power or inclination to ſerve him, and 
an impending trial to expect, in which his conduct 
would be ſcrutinized, and he would feel the dreadful 
effects of a public tribunal. He therefore fled from 
is country, retired to Wales, and from thence, to 
Ireland, where he endeavoured in vain to ſecrete him- 
elf; for through "bribery and treachery he was be- 
frayed, and murdered by aſſaſſins, A. D 1327. 
Thus periſhed Edward II. after having atoned by 
his ſufferings for all the errors of his conduct. He is 
ſaid to have reſembled his father in the accomplifh- 
ments of his perſon, as well as in his countenance : but 
in other reſpects he ſeems to have inherited only the 
defects of his character; for he was cruel and illiberal, 
without his valour or capacity. He hadlevity, indo- 
lence, and irreſolution, in common with other weak 
Princes; but the diſtinguiſhing foible of his character, 
was that unaccountable paſſion for the reigning favou- 
rite, to which he ſacrificed every other conſideration of 
policy and convenience, and at laſt fell a miſerable 
victim, Yet his bittereſt enemy never alledged that 
any thing unnatural entered into the compoſition of 
that ſingular attachment which he expreſſed for Ga- 
' veſton and the younger D*Eſpenſer. 


Eowanp III. furnamed of Windſor, A. D. 1327. 


The parliament, by which young Edward had been 
raiſed to the throne during the life of his father, ap- 
pointed twelve perſons as his privy council, to direct 
the affairs of the realm; and Henry Earl of Lancaſ- 
125 being reſtored to the dignity of High Steward of 
'ngland, was intruſted with the guardianſhip of the 
young Prince. Edward, even at this early age, diſco- 
yered that martial diſpoſition for which he was m_ 
wards 
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wards ſo renowned, particularly in his engagements 
i*: 3817 


with the French and Scotch. | 1 

Edward King of England had ſummoned a parlia- 
ment at London, to deliberate on the ſubject of an 
expedition he propoſed to undertake for the relief of 
the Holy Land, in conjunction with other European 
Princes; but, when he heard of the turn of affairs in 
Scotland, that deſign was poſtponed; their delibera- 
tions adopted a more intereſting object. They im- 
mediately granted extraordinary ſubſidies for the requc- 
tion of the inſurgents of Scotland ; the King forth- 


with ſummoned the military tenants, and reſolved” to 


paſs the winter in the North, that he might be at hand 
in the ſpring to invade that country with a powerful 
army: mean while, he ſent a body of forces to the 
aſſiſtance of Edward Baliol, who, thus reinforced 
ovei-ran all the weſtern parts of Scotland, and had 
well nigh taken Robert, the ſteward of that kingdom, 
a youth about fifteen years of age, the nephew and 
heir of David de Bruce, whom he ſucceeded on the 
Scottiſh throne. He was Lord of Bute and Arran, two 
iſlands which Baliol reduced; but young Robert eſca- 
ped his ſearch, and took refuge in the caftle of Dun- 
britton. During theſe tranſactions in the Weſt, King 
Edward entered into Scotland, by Berwick, marched” 
into the heart of the kingdom without ſeeing the face 
of an enemy; and in his return received a letter from 
Patrick Dunbar, Earl of March, containing a formal 
renunciation of his homage. In all probability the 
ſiege of his caſtle would have been the immediate 
conſequence of this defection, had not the operations 
of war been ſuſpended by the arrival of ambaſſadors 
from France, ſent to mediate an accommodation be- 
tween the Scots and the King of England. A treaty 
was immediately begun at Gedeling; near Nottingham, 
whither the Scottiſh commiſſioners repaired, under the 


decurity of a ſafe- conduct; and in the mean time bot 
N G 3 | parties 
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ceſſation of arms, to t to continue ta 


de folloning Maſe 
the following Midſummer. 

The plan of pacification dramn up by the French 
ambaſſa ors, who were in the intereſt of the Scots, 
was utterly rejected by Edward, who reſolved to treat 
with them in another manner. All the Biſhops, Ba- 
rons, and freeholders in Ireland, were ordered to con- 
hoe a certain proportion of men and money for the 
2 ction of Scotland ; the Earls of Namure, uliers 

— Montbeliard, were engaged in the ſervice of Eng- 
land, and 9 5 given for equipping large fleets 

= Gaſcony. and England. The: Lord Juſtice d'Arcy 
ought .a bod aß forces from Ireland, in ſix and 
fry. "Seflcls, . which he ravaged the iſles of Bute 
d Arran ; though he did not ſucceed in his attempts. 
In a parliament which met in the beginning of 
pats Þ A: D. 1338, Edward repreſented the ex- 
traordinary occaſions he had for large ſums of money, 
to pay the ſubſidies which he had. granted to his fo- 
115 allies; and the prelates, nobility, and frecholders, 
ged him with a moiety, of their wool, which 

fold 2 four 5 4 thouſand pounds ferliog, be · 
ſides a duty of two ſhillings a ton upon wine, added 
to the uſual cuſtom paid by. all foreign merchants. 
2 and above this enormous impoſition, the inferior 


clergy, aſſembled in convocation at St. Bride's in Lon- 
don, granted a tenth of their revenues, excluſive of a 


tax of a triennial tenth, to which they had before con- 
ſented. This was the heavieſt burden * ever had been 
laid upon the nation; to which 4 it was ſo grievous, that 


the King deſired; the two Archbiſhops, and their ſuf- 


fragans, to repreſent his neceſſities to the people, in 


ſuch a manner that they ſhould. bear the load with pa- 


tience. Vaſt as all the ſubſidy may ſeem to have been, 
conſidering the value of money in thoſe days, it was 


unequal to the expence of his armament, and treaties 


* alliance ; far the German Princes were ever as in- 
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ſatiable in their demands, as dilatory in the performance 
of their contracts. Though he embarked in various 
wars, he was at length deſerted by the Germans, and 
gained by his conduct more applauſe than advantage. 
A. D. 1349.] The plague, which at the latter end 
of the ſummer broke out in the Weſt of England, 
had by this time reached London; and therefore the 
parliament, which had been ſummoned to meet in 
January, was prorogued until that calamity -ſhould 
abate, though it raged two years, during which no 
ſeffion was held, nor any court of Juſtice kept open. 
In the firſt ſix months of this year, ſeven and fifty 
thouſand perſons are ſaid to have died of the plague, 
in Norwich and London; and the church. yards being 
found too ſmall for the burial of the dead, Sir Walter 
de Marſny purchaſed a piece of ground, belonging 
to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital in Smithfield,. to ſerve * 
for the interment of thoſe who were carried off by the 
tilence, which no ſooner ceaſed, than he founded on 
he ſpot a convent of Carthuſians. This dreadful vi- 
ſitation ſpread into Wales and Ireland, and raged 
chiefly among the common people, and of theſe, the 
old men, women and children; none of the better 
ſort died of the infection, except three or f ur of the 
e and Jane the King's ſecond daughter, who 
was infected at Bourdeaux in her way to Caſtile, where 
ſhe was to have been married to the Infant Don Pe- 
dro, ſon of Alphonſo XI. ſovereign of that kingdom, 
When the contagion among the human ſpecies abated, 
the ſheep and cartle periſhed in vaſt numbers; and no 
bird or beaſt of prey would touch their carcaſſes, 
which lay putrifying upon the ſurface of the ground. 
The harveſt was Joſt for want of hands to gather” it, 
and hence followed a dreadful .dearth of labour and 
proviſion, The Scots, tempted by the hope of an 
eaſy prey, in ſuch a ſeaſon of calamity and deſolation, 
invaded the northern countics, and, together with a 
64 berge 
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large booty, carried back the contagion to their oon 
country, where it made terrible havock “. 
A. P. 1351.] The plague being by this time quite 
extinguiſhed, the King, by the advice of his council, 
publiſhed ſome ordinances to prevent the exorbitant 
demand of ſervants and labourers ; and at the ſame time 
increaſed the ſalaries of Judges, that they might not 
be ſubject to temptation in the exerciſe of their func- 
tions. 1 he Lord Chief Juſtice Thorn being accuſed of 
corruption, threw himſelf upon the King's - mercy, 
and ſentence of death was paſſed againſt him aceord- 
ing to law; but his life was ſpared, and he afterwards 
obtained a full pardon. A parliament being aſſembled, 
confirmed the King's ordinances, by erecting them 
into ſtatutes; and enacting other laws, teuching per- 
ſons born beyond fea, belides the ſtatutes of cloths » 
and of proviſors of benefiges ; but that of purveyors 
did not paſs till next parliament. 
During theſe tranſactions, the King convoked = 
a parliament at Weſtminſter, which granted a ſubſidy 
for three years on wool and leather, and enacted a 
fatute againſt proviſors, reſervations, citations to 
Rome, and other papal uſurpations. Urban V. re- 
ſenting this law, demanded the arrears of the tribute 
ranted by King John to the church of Rome; and 

threatened to proſecute the King and kingdom, ſhould 

they refuſe to comply with his demand. This affair 
being conſidered in the ſubſequent ſeſſion, which met 
in May, the parliament reſolved that King John could 
not ſubject himſelf or his kingdom in ſuch a manner, 
without the concurrence and conſent. of his people; 
and that if the Pope ſhould proceed to violent mea- 

ſures, * would el him to the utmoſt of their 

power 

The King of England underſtanding that Guienne 

was alſo invaded, Scotland ſolicited to tall upon the 
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2 1 Smollet, vol. III. pag. 429. + Vol. III. pag. 476. 
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northern countries, and a fleet preparing for a deſtent 
upon the ſouthern coaſt of England, aſſembled a par- 
liament in June; and after having explained the un- 
juſtifiable conduct of Charles, deſired the Archbiſhops 
and prelates to conſider whether he might not reaſſume 
the title and arms of France, reſigned in conſequence 
of a treaty, which his enemies had ſo ſnamefully violated. 
They deliberated upon this ſubject, and anſwered in the 
affirmative; and the Lords and Commons adopting 
the ſame opinion, he reſumed them accordingly, and 
ordered his great ſeal to be altered, An extraordinary 
ſubſidy was granted upon ſkins and wool, and every 
thing prepared for the war, which France had ſo un- 
juſtly kindled. The Prince now enters upon ſeveral 
engagements with the troops of Charles of France, in 
which ſome of his generals rather betrayed, their ho- 
nour and truſt, than vindicated the authority of his 
crown, inſomuch there was no ſucceſs attended their 
engagements, and there was ſoon after a truce between 
France and England 4 tg ant 
A. D. 1376.] There was a new parliament called 
who granted a conſiderable ſubſidy by way of. poll- 
tax, which was even extended to all the clergy, except 
the Mendicant friers ; but, as the neceſſities of the 
court would not admit of a delay, until this aid could 
be collected, the miniſters demanded a loan of 40001, 
from the city of London, which refuſed to advance the 
money. This refuſal was reſented in ſuch a manner 
by the court, that Adam Staple. was removed from 
the mayoralty by a ſpecial mandamus, and Sir Richard 
Whittington appointed as his ſucceſſor in that office. 
The Commons manifeſted their complaiſance to the 
miniſtry, not only in the ſupplies which they readily 
granted, but alſo in reſerving a great many uncourtly 
reſolutions, which had been taken in the preceedng 
parliament, * This may ſuffice for the civil hiſtory of - 
this reign. | „ 
A. D. 
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A.D. 1328. In the beginning of King Edwardy 
' he held a provineial council at St. Paul's in 
London, where the anniverſary of the Conception was 
appointed as a feftiva); ſeveral conſtitutions were 
Evpatted againſt violators of eccleſiaſtical immunities, 


and thoſe who obftrufted the "teſtament of ' villaing 


£8 me Archbiſhop, 


uppertinent to Lands, or of any other of 4 n 
condition. x 
vent Provincial ſynod, held by th 


And in a ſubſbq 
„other canons were 'eftabliſhed; the 
firſt of which, enacted at the King's requeſt, pronoun. 
ces the ſentence of the greater excommunication againſt 
all rebels and diſturbers ot the King's peace; the ſecond, 
Vas levelled" againſt the extravagance of churchmen; 
dhe third, prohibits the practice of farming church- 
Rings to lay. men and women; the fourth, denounced 
_ cenſures/ upon thoſe who defrauded or interrupted prieſts 
in the collection of tithes; the fifth, exacted tithes of 
the lopping of trees 3 the ſixth, prohibited lay men from 
_ touching the offerings mage in churches; the ſeventh 
regulated the ration of wills and inventories; 
the” eighth, inhibited the Biſhops and their officers, 
within the province of Canterbury, from imermeddli 
with the goods of beneficed clergymen, deceaſed, wh 
eſtates ought to be at the diſpoſal of their executors; 
the ninth, provided againſt al fraudulent conveyance 
during a perſon's life, by which the King may be de. 
prived of his dues; and the wives and their children 
of their portions ; the: tenth, forbad all buffoonery, ret re. 
velling and riots, at the night- watches in behalf of 
the dead, which 'ought to be ſpent in pſalms and 
prayers for the ſoul of the deceaſed: the reſt were cal 
culated for clandeſtine marriages, as well as the en- 
croachment of lay-noblemen, who frequently interfered 
with the eccleſiaſtical officer, in the article of i teſtament 
made by villains, whom the lord of the manor wanted 
to exclude from that privilege ; for providing againſt 


the + contempt of church- cenſures; the practice of cut⸗ 
ting 
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ating down. trees in church. yards for lay uſes; for de- 
rring all perſons from violating ſuch effects as were 
FE veſtered y the Biſhop, his vicar- general, and prin- 
cipal official; and for reſtoring the abuſe of raking 
out writs againſt people, who were at a diſtance, an 
entirely ignorant of the e | 3 
Edward III. was undoubtedly one of the greateſt Hi: cha- 
Princes that ever ſwayed the ſcepter of England, . 
whether we reſpect him as a warrior or lawgiver, a 
Monarch or a man, He poſſeſſed the courage and ro- 
mantic ſpirit of Alexander; the penetration, the for- 
tude, the poliſhed manners of Julius; the munificence, 
the liberality, and the wiſdom of Auguſtus Czfar. 
He was tall, majeſtic, finely ſhaped,” with a piercing 
eye, and aquiline viſage. He excelled all his cotem- 
poraries in feats of arms and perſonal addreſs. He 
was courteous, affable and eloquent ; of a free deport- 
ment, and agreeable converſation ; and had the art of 
commanding the affection of his ſubjects, without 
ſeeming to ſolicit popularity, He was a conſtitutional 
knight-errang ; wy his example diffuſed the ſpirit of 
chivalry through the whole nation. In imitation of 
the youthful Monarch, who delighted in tilts and 
tournaments, every individual betook himſelf to the 
exerciſe of arms, every breaſt glowed with emulation, 
every heart panted with the thirſt of glory; and when 
he took the eld, there was not a ſoldier in his army, 
who did not ſerve from ſentiment, and fight for repu- 
ton, The love of glory was certainly the predo- 
minant paſſion of Edward, to the gratification of which 
he did not ſeruple to ſacrifice the feelings of humanity,” 
the lives of his ſubjects, and the intereſt of his country: 
and nothing could bave induced or enabled his people 
to bear the load of taxes, with bi h they were incum- 
bered in this reign, but the love and admiration of his 
perſon, the fame of his victories, and the excellent, 
laws and regulations which the parliament enacted with 
bis advice and concurrence, * | 5 
A. D. 
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A. D. 1377.] By this time Wickliffe began to diſtin: 
guiſh himſelt by his docttines, under the protection 
of the Duke of Lancaſter, who had provided for him 
in the rectory of Lutterworth, in the dioceſe of Lin- 
coln. He maintained that the bread and wine, in the 
Euchariſt, was not the real ſubſtance, but only a type 
of Chriſt's body; that the church of Rome is not the 
ſupreme over all other churches; and that Chriſt did 
not give greater power to Peter, than to the reſt of 
his Apoſtles ; that a lay - patron may lawfully and me- 
ritoriouſly diveſt a degenerate church of her tempo- 
ralities ; that the goſpel is ſufficient, for regulating the 
life and morals of every Chriſtian ; and that all other 
rules of ſanctity, add no more perfection to the goſpel, 
than whiteneſs adds to a wall; that neither the Pope, 
nor any Chriſtian prelate, ought to puniſh or confine 
delinquents, but that every individual ſhould do what 
ſeemeth good in his own eyes, until he is apprehended 
by the civil magiſtrate. Wickliffe, and his followers, 
affected a remarkable auſterity in their way of living, 
which impreſſed the yulgar with a high opinion of 
their ſanctity; and the doctrine in favour of lay-patrons 
was ſo agreeable to the nobility in general, who wanted 
to humble the clergy, that he. ſoon numbered a vaſt 
multitude of common people, and ſome of the moſt 
powerful Lords of the 2 among his converts. 
The Pope being informed of his ſucceſs, ſent a bull 
directed to the metropolitan of Canterbury and the 
Biſhop'of London, requiring them to ſeize and ſecure 
the perſon of this arch-heretic ; and they unwilling to 
proceed at once to extremities, contented themſelves 
with ſummoning him to a ſynod convened at St. Paul's 
in London. Thither he went, though the ſynod 
inflicted no other puniſhment but that of impoſing 


ileace upon this new apoſtle. 
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CHAP. II. 
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of the Neceſſity of a REFORMATION from the Errors, 
of the Church of Roms, in Doctrine, Diſcipline, - Wor- 


ſhip, and Ceremonies. 


HEN groſs error and ſuperſtition had ina 
great meaſure corrupted the whole Chriſtian 
church, when even idolatry, cruelty, and many other 


enormities, had ſo generally prevailed, a reformation. 


in the very nature of things became highly neceſſary ; 
and the hiſtories of the Romiſh church not only furniſh 
us with a variety of inſtances in confirmation of this 
truth, but we find many of the Popes themſelves com- 
plained of the great abuſes of many of their ſacred rites, 
and general corruption of manners, and profeſſed to 
make it their principal care to produce a reformation. 
Thus Paul III. appointed a ſelect council of prelates, 


to collect thoſe abuſes, which were moſt notorious and 


pernicious, and preſent them to him, that he might 
correct them“. Pope Marcellus II. ſaid, that he re- 
ſolved to make a ſevere and entire reformation, but 


died before he could give proof of it +. Pope Paul IV. 


who ſucceeded him, promiſed to reform, not verbally, 
but really the head, members, clergy, laity, princes, 
and people ||. Allen V. as ſoon as he was choſen by 
the Piſan council, promiſed to ſet himſelf to the work, 
and to chuſe good and learned men out of every 
nation, to conſult with the Cardinals about it f. And 
Pope Adrian VI. was free and ingenuous in confeſſing 


* Richer's Hiſt, of the Council General, lib. iv. part I. p. 1 36. 
+ <>" of the Council of Tent, lib. v. 
ll id. 1 N „ 1 
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the abominable corruptions of the church, and eſpeci: 
ally of the court of Rome; and profeſſed that he took 
the papacy upon him, to the end he might reform the 
univerſal church“. To this we may add, the con- 
current voice of the church's repreſentatives in a gene- 
ral council. The firſt Piſan council (ag it is common: 
ly reckoned, tho? it was indeed the ſecond) were re- 
ſolved to reform the church T. The council of Con- 
ſtance, which' followed five years after, decreed, that 
the Pope, which was then to be choſen; ſhould, to- 
gether with the council, or 'thoſe deputed by the ſe- 
veral nations for that purpoſe, reform the church be- 
fore that be diſſolved ; and the matters, about which 
the reformation was to be made, were reduced to 
eighteen heads ||. In the council of Baſil, the Pope 
gave his Legate full power of concluding all ſuch things 


-as tended to the reformation of the eccleſiaſtical ſtare : 


that the church ſhould be reformed in the head and in 
the membets, and that the ancient diſcipline ſhould be 


To dd one inftatice more, the ſecond council of 


Piſa decreed; that the reformation of the church wat 


moſt neceſſary; arid paſſed this decree upon it, that 


the holy ſynod would not, nor could diffolve itſelf; 


till the univerſal church ſhould be reformed; both in 
faith and manners, as well in the head as the members, 


Where it is obſervable, that the reformation” decreed 
in this council, as ſo highly neceffary, did extend to 


! 


faith as well as manners; and fo did that of many 


others, as _ be ſhewn if neceſſary f. Nor need we 
to mention th 


* Sleidan's Comment, lib. iv. 
+ Council of Piſan, Seſſ. 17. 

Council of Conſtant. Seſſ. 40 

J Council of Bal, Seſf. 1. her Bide 

7 Richer's Hillory of Councils Gen, lib. iii. Seſſ. 3. 
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e interpoſition of Charles VII. who ſet 
himſelf as a fence to the Ffench church againſt the 
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miſchiefs which flowed from. the church of Rome“. 
And the zeal of Sigiſmund the Emperor was abun- 
dantly manifeſt for a reformation, ho uſed indefati- 
cable pains in aſſiſting at a council at Conſtance for 
that purpoſe . Nor were the Princes of Germany leſs 
zeulous for a reformation, as appears by their anſwer 
:2 Cheregat, the Pope's Nuncio, at the diet of Nu- 
reniberg, in 1523, infiſting upon the reforming of 
abuſes, and correcting of many errors and vices, which 
by long tract of time had taken deep root, and for the 
effecting of which they demanded a free council; and 
theſe they enumerated in an hundred particulars, and 


" WH preſenting them to the Pope, declared they neither 
\ WY ould nor could endure them any longer l. We 
- might here with great propriety mention what great 
© WH complaints were made by the Kings of England againſt 
$ the encroachments of Rome. How often did they pe- 
h tition for tedreſs, and to how little purpoſe, hiſtory 


ſufficiently ſhew us, infomuch that Edward III. and 
* II. did àn part right themſelves, and their 


r ſubjects, by the Statutes of Proviſors and Premunive. 
but of the efforts made by the Engliſh to fo important 
: a deſign, and the ſucceſs attending and conſequent to 


dem, we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more particular- 

, lyt. To conclude this head, to fo monſtrous a de- 
formed ſtate was the weſtern churches degenerated, that 
the prince, the prieſt, the clergy, the laity, men of 
all conditions, and of all nations, yea, (if the infalli- 
ble oracle, Pope Adrian VI. ſpoke truth) the hole 
world, groaned after a reformation 5. The neceſſity 
of this will be farther evinced, by taking a particular 
view of the corruptions and errors themſelves; which, 
for method ſake, we ſhall reduce to theſe four heads. 


„ Lib, iv. cap. i. Sel. 13. | 


+ Hiſtory of the Council of Trent. lib vii. p. 682. 
{| Sleidan's Comment. lib, iv. 0122-4 12 1143256 248 
27 Edward III. lib. i. 
2 Richer, lib, iv, par. ii, p. 130. 
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I. Corruptions in Doctrine. III. In Mannets, 


authority with the holy ſcripture ——and the doctrine 


| with oaths of allegiance. | 


in an unknown tongue the propitiatory ſacrifice of 


| bread— giving divine worſhip to the conſecrated bread 


their ſolemn prayers to ſaints departed——-prefer- 


in the Pope and Cardinals. 


II. In Worſhip. IV. In Diſcipline. 


The groſs corruptions in doctrine may be reckoned 


ſome of the following, viz. The infallibility of the 


Biſhop dr. church of Rome——the Pope's ſovereign 
power over the univerſal church——the doctrine of 
the Pope's. dominion over temporal Princes the doc- 


trine of tranſubſtantiation——that the marriage of prieſts 


is unlawful the doctrine of ſeven ſacraments—— the 
doctrine of merits— the diſtinction of ſins into mortal 
and venial the doctrine of auricular confeſſion and 
penance——of purgatory——of indulgences—that 
unwritten traditions ought to be regarded as of equal 


of depoſing Kings in caſe of hereſy, and diſpenſing 
Is Worſhip. | Firſt, in having their public worſhip 


the maſs the ſolitary maſs, in which the prieſt alone 
who conſecrates, communicates——the half commu- 
nion, the lay-people receiving only in one kind, viz. 


——worſhipping of images repreſenting God by 3 
picture, and worſhipping him under that repreſentation 


ving reliques of ſaints, and worſhipping them. 

The corruption of manners which was fo prevalent 
in the church of Rome, and cried aloud for reforma- 
tion — this was univerſal in all ſtates and degrees of men 
— more eſpecially in the clergy——and moſt eſpecially 


And with reſpe& to diſcipline. - Their ſelling par 
dons and indulgences for ins is a palpable method of 


© Dr. Stratford's, late Biſhop of Cheſter, Diſcourſe concernitlg 
the neceſlity of a reformation, * | | 
. evading 
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tention, by which a perſon may act any fin, i 
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evading it the doctrine of probability and good in- 
he can 
pretend ſome good deſign or motive the doctrine of 
venial and mortal fins, and thereby paving a wa 
for commuting for the commiſſion of the groſſeſt inf. 
quities. | 
; It is obſerved by Hegeſippus, that the church re- 
mained a chaſte virgin, and the ſpouſe of Chriſt, till 
the ſacred quire of the apoſtles, and their immediate 
ſucceſſors, who had the honour to be their auditors; 
were extinct, and then there began a plain conſpiracy 
of impious, abſurd errors, by the fraud of teachers, 
who taught other doctrines for the doQtines of 
e | | : ; 
Each of theſe particulars are illuſtrated ® in not only 
the moſt authentic hiſtories of the antient Rate of Rome 
papal ; but if we trace the hiſtory of later ages, we 
ſhall find error, ſuperſtition, and vice, predominant. 
In conſequence of this, inſtead of meekly aden 
and convincing thoſe who have erred from the truth, 
they impoſe certain fines and penalties, or denounce 
the moſt ſevere curſes and anathemas againſt them; 
and inſtead of letting the tares and the wheat grow to- 
gether till the Harveſt, they deſtroy men's lives for 
ho other crime than involuntary errors, and this, often- 
times, by methods of the moſt inhuman cruelty. _ 
From theſe premiſſes it appears, that the errors of 
that church were not ſlight, and in matters 'of ſmall 


moment ; but ſo groſs and erroneous, when the refor- 
mation was ſet on foot, that there was a neceſſity of 


reforming them; and that no hope was left that the 
church of Rome would reform theſe ertors in herſelf, 


* Gerſon's Review of the Council of Trent, and his Sermon be- 
fore Pope Alexander V. The Appeal of the Univerſity of Paris 
from Pope Leo X. The articles of Reformation propoſed by the 
ſele& Council to Pope Paul III. and Clemangis's Tracts, Ruins 
Eceleſ. The hundred Grievances of the German nation. 
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1 Corruptions in Doctrine. U.. In Manners. 
II. In Worſhip. | I TV. In Diſcipline, 


The groſs corruptions in doctrine may be reckoned 
ſome of the following, viz. The infallibility of the 
Biſhop dr. church of Rome the Pope's ſovereign 

wer over the univerſal church the doctrine of 
the Pope's.dominion over temporal Princes the doc- 
trine of tranſubſtantiation—that the marriage of prieſts 
is unlawful—the doctrine of ſeven ſacraments—— the 
doctrine of merits— the diſtinction of ſins into mortal 
and venial the doctrine of auricular confeſſion and 
penance——of purgatory——of indulgences—that 
unwritten traditions ought to be regarded as of equal 
authority with the holy-ſcripture *——and the doctrine 

of  depoſing Kings in caſe of hereſy, and diſpenſing 
with oaths of allegiance. 
In Worſhip. Firſt, in having their public worſhip 
in an unknown tongue—the propitiatory ſacrifice of 
the maſs——the ſolitary maſs, in which the prieſt alone 
who confecrates, communicates——the half commu- 
nion, the lay-people receiving only in one kind, viz. 
| bread— giving divine worſhip to the conſecrated bread 
——worſhipping of images repreſenting God by # 
picture, and worſhipping him under that repreſentation 
their ſolemn prayers to ſaints departed—— preſer. 
ving reliques of ſaints, and worſhipping them. 

The corruption of manners which 
in the church of Rome, and cried aloud for * 
tion - this was univerſal in all ſtates and degrees of men 
more eſpecially in the r moſt eſpecially 
in the Pope and Cardinals, 

And with reſpect to diſcipline. - Their ſelling par- 
dons and indulgences for ſins is a palpable method of 


2e. Stratford's, late Biſhop of Cheſter, Diſcourſe concerning 
the nece ſſity of a reformation, 


. evading 


was ſo prevalent | 
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tention, by which a perſon may act any fin; 
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evading it — the doctrine of probability and good in- 
if he can 
pretend ſome good deſign or motive the doctrine of 
venial and mortal ſins, and thereby paving a wa 
for commuting for the commiſſion of the groſſeſt il. 
quities. 
; It is obſerved by Hegeſippus, that the church re- 
mained a chaſte virgin, and the ſpouſe of Chriſt, till 
the ſacred quire of the apoſtles, and their immediate 
ſucceſſors, who had the honour to be their auditors, 
were extinct, arid then there began a plain conſpiracy 
of. impious, abſurd errors, by the fraud of teachers, 
who taught other doctrines for the doQtines of 
Chriſt. | : ; 
Each of theſe particulars are illnſtrated * in not only 
the moſt authentic hiſtories of the antient ſtate of Rome 
papal ; but if we trace the hiſtory of later ages, we 
ſhall find error, ſuperſtition, and vice, predominant. 
In conſequence of this, inſtead of meekly TL, 
and convincing thoſe who have erred from the truth, 
they impoſe certain fines and penalties, or denounce 
the moſt ſevere curſes and anathemas againſt them ; 
and inſtead of letting the tares and the wheat grow to- 
gether till the Harveſt, they deſtroy men's Noah for 
no other crime than involuntary ertors, and this; often- 
times, by methods of the moſt inhuman cruelty. _ 
From theſe premiſſes it appears, that the errors of 
that church were not flight, and in matters of ſmall 


moment ; but ſo groſs and erroneous, when the refor- 
mation was ſet on foot, that there was a neceſſity of 


reforming them; and that no hope was left that the 
church of Rome would refortn theſe erfors in herſelf, 


* Gerſon's Review of the Council of Trent, and his Sermon be- 
fore Pope Alexander V. The Appeal of the Univerſity of Paris 
from Pope Leo X. The articles of Reformation propoſed by the 
ſele& Council to Pope Paul III. and Clemangis's Tracts, Ruins 
Ecelef, The hundred Grievances of the German nation. | 
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or give conſent to the reformation of them in any other 
church that communicated with, her“. 

Indeed ſome attempts were made toward a refor- 
mation from the ſixth to the ninth century. The 
Greek or Eaſtern churches proteſted: againſt ſome of the 
errors, and corruptions, of the church of Rome, par- 
ticularly the worſhipping of images they objected 
to the doctrine of the Holy Ghoſt proceeding from the 
Father and the Son, per not from the Father only— 
they cenſured their faſting on Saturdays found fault 
with the Latin prieſts for ſhaving their beards —with 


"their being obliged to celibacy—with-their forbidding 


to anoint the baptized with chriſm with their 
making Biſhops of Deacons without firſt conferring the 


| order of prieſthood with their offering a lamb at 


, Eafter, &c. + 

And on account of theſe, and ſome other peculiari- 
hs about the cloſe of the ninth century, — begun 

to ſeparate from their communion. 

But notwithſtanding the few points in which their 
diſſention, and conſequent ſeparation from the Romiſh 
church might be juſtified, it appears they were- but 
little behind them in ſuperſtitious rites and ceremonies, 
ariſing from their grols ignorance, prepoſſeſſion, and 
prejudices, promored by their defigning, avaricious 
and bigotted prieſts. 

And, indeed, wherever the goſpel had fpread ſelf, 
its original ſimplicity was obſcured by human inven- 
tions; its native beauty defaced by ſuperſtition, and it 
genuine defign, and beneficent purpoſes, . obſtructed 
by tyranny and perſecution: yet, as abſurd as many 
of their inventions were, ridiculous as ſome of theit 
cererhonies muſt appear to rational unprejudiced minds, 
and their oppreſſion and perſecution DN Ines" to 


— 


* See the ſtate of the church of Rome when the reformation be- 
gan, as given to Pope Paul III. and Julius III. * by Dr. 
; [3 of Gray's Inn. 

upin's Ecelefalica Hiſtory, vol. ili. cent. 1X. p. 14. N 
che 
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Chriſtian ſpicit: yer theſe, I ſay, with a variety of 
tricks, pretended miracles, &c. were induſtriouſly 
and ſucceſsfully maintained and promoted for near fit- 
teen centuries z and, what may ſeem more ſtrange, the 
church gained the aſcendant of the ſtate, and their ini- 


quities were eſtabliſhed by laws, the obſervance of 


which were inforced by the ſevereſt penalties. 

And tho”, in proceſs of time, that undue uſurpation 
of power over the conſciences and the rights of man- 
kind, which is the bane of religion, became the means, 
under divine providence, for introducing a reforma- 
tion from the groſſer errors of papiſtry, in ſeveral parts 
of the Chriſtian world; the attempts made by the 


| Biſhops, or Popes, and other dignified clergy, have 


been at beſt but partial, ſuperficial, limited, and re- 
ſtrained, by peculiarly ſtrong attachments to party- 


intereſt and popular prejudices, or deterred by the dif- 


ficulty attending it; ſo that, notwithſtanding the 
fulleſt conviction of the diſſoluteneſs of the clergy, the 
errors and ſuperſtitious ceremonies that were continually 
creeping into the church, and notwithſtanding many 


profeſſions made to reform the clergy, and to reſtore 


the natural principles of humanity, and a truly 


* 


greater purity of diſcipline and worſhip, nothing very 


conſiderable was effected, nor could reaſonably be ex- 
pected of this kind, from thoſe who ſtood in the firſt 
rank, with reſpect to power and dignity, in the church 
of Rome: and when this neceſſary and important work 
was ſcarcely undertaken in earneſt, or promiſing ſuc- 
ceſs: from that quarter, it. became in an high degree 
neceſſary for perſons in a civil capacity, lay men as well 
as eccleſiaſtical perſons, to engage therein, notwith- 
ſtanding the taſk was exceeding laborious, the attempt 
hazardous, and, as it proved, by a variety of efforts, 
too often ineffectual to encounter the oppoſition it gene- 
rally met with. 21 | 
The reaſons for a reformation are variouſly conſi- 
dered by different authors. Mr, Leaveſly reduces them 
| H 2 to 
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to the following : firſt, That there are ſome things ab» 
horrent to nature; innocent and uncorrupted Need 
has ſome ſtrong antipathies, that ariſe to an indigna- 
tion, that cannot bear ſome objects, falſhood and for- 
gery, tyranny and oppreſſion, injuſtice and cruelty, 
and hypocriſy in religion : the mind of man is fuſcep- 
tible of noble paſſions and affections, and there is a 
ſecret univerſal pleaſure where actions comport there- 
with. Secondly, The neceſſity from intereſt, ſelf-pre- 
fervation, and defence of liberty, civil and religious, 
calls for, a reformation. Popery is calculated to de- 
prive us of our liberties, challenge our properties, lay 
us under terrible cenfures, and by acts of excommu-— 
nication, with all the appendages to it, deprive us of 
every thing that is dear and valuable. But, thirdly, 
The main ſpring and force of this is conſcience, the 
ſenſe of our duty to God. This appeared in all the 
ſteps of the reformation; and nothing elſe could have 
engaged the reformers to diſturb the courſe of error, 
and the reign of popery, at fo great a hazard, and 
with ſo unequal forces : but the firm perſuaſion of the 
mind, and the more powerful influence of conſcience, 
are incitements almoſt irreſiſtible ; and this increaſes in 


Proportion to, the miſchiefs and evil conſequences at- 


tending a ſupine indifference ; whatever peace and emo- 
lument we might have ſecured by ſilence and ſubmiſ- 
ſion to long continued uſurpations, the call of God 
would have diſturbed our tranquillity*. Notwithſtand- 
ing their boaſted claim cf being the only true catholic 
church, and lawful miniſtry and paſtors, we can ſee 
clearly their impoſtures and corruptions, their ſuper- 
ſtition and idolatry, their anti-chriſtian doctrines and 
oppoſition to the truths of the goſpel. Many of their 
doctrines are falſe and abſurd, their worſhip idolatrous. 
Papiſtry recommends many impious and wicked 
Practices; the ſpirit of it is tyrannical, domineering, and 

cruel; and a groſs corruption of the Ay of the 
* * Leaveſly's Sermon at Salter's' Hall, 


3 gioſpel, 
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goſpel, both in faith and practice“. And we are as 
abſolutely ſure as the words of Chriſt and his Apoſtles 
can make it, that we as Chriſtians are required to ad- 
here to the truth as it is in Jeſus. 

The miniſtry they inſtituted we are bound to ſet 
up; the aſſemblies of Chriſtians, which are founded on 
their authority, we are bound to frequent; the ſacraments 
they inſtituted, we are bound to obſerve; and ſhould 
we neglect the call and authority of Chriſt, and cor- 
rupt his inſtitution, we might juſtly crenible at the 
anathema . „ ö 

Fourthly, The dangerous deluſions of a multitude 
of poor ſouls move our compaſſion; and we cannot 
but think our ſeparation from the Roman commu- 
nion neceſſary, to hold out a light of warning and 
direction to them. Tis conſcience, therefore, of our 
duty to God and man, and that fidelity we owe to 
Jeſus Chriſt, our only Lord and ſupreme head of his 
church, that lays us under this obligation. 

We don't erect a Proteſtant ſupremacy and infalli- 
bility upon the ruins of the Papal, nor undertake to 
maintain all the doctrines of Luther and Zuinglius, 
or Calvin, or the churches of France, or England, or 
Scotland. This would be to build up again what we 
have deſtroyed, and to ruin that liberty of examining 
and proving all things, that we may hold faſt that which 
is good. a 

The word Reformation looks back to an original 
rectitudeeſtabliſhed by God in the very nature of things, 
and declared and ſettled by the only ſupreme authority 
of God himſelf, by thoſe whom we are ſure he em- 
powered and qualified; and where theſe are contradict- 
ed, we may reject all pretenders to a divine authority, 
to the law and to the teſtimony. 

God has given man his underſtanding to this purpoſe, 
which has an original liberty and power to gbſerve 

* Barker. + Abſtract from Leaveſly's Sermon at Salter's 
Hall, P. 36. | 
EH 3 ching, 
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rings, and enquire and judge with due care and circum* 
ſpeckion, to diſcern between right and wrong, good and 
evil, that we might try things which differ, and approve 
. things that are excellent. And whoever would engage our 
fubmiſſion, muſt do it by commending themſelves 1o our con- 
ſcience in the fight of God, by the manifeſtation of the truth. 
We therefore rejoice in the rifſe and progreſs of the 
reformation in Germany, Switzerland, Geneva, France 
(as it once was, oh! that it were ſuch now) and the 
churches gf England and Scotland. But our reforma- 
tion mult be according to our light, and in proportion 
to our advantages. We mult fo worſhip God as we. 
think will be moſt acceptable to him ; avs Fa with thoſe 
ſocieties wherein we can receive the greateſt edification 
and profic, and yet leave others without any uncha- 
ritable cenſures, or ſo much as wiſhing to deprive them 
of that liberty we claim, and with the utmoſt reaſon 
for ourſelves. 
Therefore let us continue. Proteſtants indeed, and - 
we ſhall not in the end repent of any labours, hazards, 
or expences, that it may coſt us. Let us adhere to 
our Bible; let us be humble and cautious, look to 
God by daily fervent prayer, that he that has called us 
to go out of Babylon, would conduct us to the end. 
Let us be humble and cautious, not too ſevere upon 
imperfect, differing, or erring Proteſtants: let us keep 
our own conſcience void of offence, and leave others 
to their great Maſter. Letus not ſeek the praiſe of men, 
or be diſcouraged at their cenſures. Judge nothing 
before its time, but wait for that time, when every one 
ſhall receive their praiſe of God. 

F ſhall leave the reader to make a farther application 
of facts, relative to the neceſſity of a refor mation, 
which have, or will occur in the ſequel of the hiſtory*, 
and ſhall proceed to the riſe ao progreſs of the refor- 
mation abroad. 


® The judicious reader may conſult the thpes 3 of Trad 

_  epainſt Popery, collected and publiſhed in 1738. Chillingworth' 

religion of Proteſtants, and Dr. Chandler's notes of the church con- 
ſidered, in anſwer to Bellarmine, : 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Risk and PrRocREss of the REFORMATION in 
GERMANY, in the UNITED NETHERLANDS, &c, - 
interſperſed with the Lives of ſome of the PRINCIPAL 
REFORMERS. 


Ntroductory to this part of the hiſtory, it is obſerv- 
able the Chriſtian religion was in the firſt ages ve- 
nerable for its ſimplicity ; but ſoon after, when the 
teachers of divers ſorts of philoſophy became Chriſ- 
tians, they endeavoured to adorn it with the rules and 
doctrines of their ſeveral ſets; to which the Jews, 
Greeks and others, added the ceremonies of their 
reſpective countries, to the end that the outward ſplen- 
dor of ſuch inſtitutions, which was found to have no 
ili effect, might be converted to a better uſe: but 
theſe things, which for a long time were left to every 
man's liberty, and were only received by the private 
approbation of ſome particular perſons, or churches, 
prevailed gradually by practice, and at length by the 
perſuaſion of their introducers and favourers, and the 
conſent of councils, being turned into laws, were 
made neceſſary, and eaſily juſtified in the following 
ages of ignorance and barbariſm. In the mean while 
the Biſhops of Rome, who had always poſſeſſed a 
great ſhare of authority in church: affairs, being diſen- 
caged from the rivalſhip of the cities of Aſia and 
Egypt, as alſo of Conſtantinople, which had aſpired 
to the ſame ſupremacy, erected a certain ſpiritual king- 
dom, ufurped the ſupreme power, appointed Cardi- 
nals as their aſſertors or counſellors; and ſo laid the 
foundation of a long ſeries of ſucceſſors in that domi- 
D 7 H 4 nion; 
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nion; none at firſt oppoſing their pretenſions, becauſe 


any of the European nations had received the Chril-. 


tian religion, by the inſtruction of ſuch as were ſent 


to them from Rome. This is the reaſon why the 


Latin or Romiſh church has introduced its cuſtoms 
and languages into the churches of ſo many other 
countries 

Theſe Biſhops, now called Popes, having once uſurped 
guthority in divine matters, ſoon proceeded ta pub- 
bliſh new decrees, to interpret the old, and to debar 
the common people from the uſe of the ſcriptures, 
pretending that it would be of very dangerous conſe- 


quences, if religion, the moſt important thing in the 


world, ſhould be ſubjected to the ſenſeleſs curioſity of 


the vulgar. 
By theſe methods they ſo ordered matters that 


every thing was calculated for their own hopour and 
rofit. Then it was that the clergy fell into ſuch li- 


centiouſneſs, both of life and manners, that even they 
themſelves were obliged to own, that ſome remedy 
Was wanting; and this neceſſarily tended to refot ma- 
tion, or to the amending and reſtoring of doctrine and 
manners, according to the primitive model. But they 
that could and ought to have done moſt in it, I mean 
the higher powers, both temporal and ſpiritual, took 
It leaſt to heart, and the eccleſiaſtical or papal court, 
eſpecially, was the moſt remiſs of all ; wherefore there 
aroſe from time to time meaner people in the church, 
who, obſerving its defects and abuſes, began here and 
there to cry out againſt them, and to ſet their hands 
to the work of reformation. But the power of the 
Pope was now grown fo great, that ſuch as had at- 
tempted, bur in the leaſt degree, to remove the ſcandal 
without him (not to ſay in ſpite of him) were im- 
mediately cruſhed, fince the temporal ſword was always 
ready at his ſervice, for the extirpation of whatever 
| pppoſed him, and whatever he called the church. 5 bir 
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| But the blood of the martyrs proved the ſeed of 
' the true church, though it was maliciouſly attended 
with the loſs of many valuable lives, whoſe zeal for 
the ſervice of God, and their own ſalvation, and that 
of others, had led them to contend for the truth. 
It excited however a love to the ſufferers, and in 
many a zeal mixed with humility for the promotion 
of truth; though in others it became intemperate 
againſt the perſecuters, and was attended with ſome 
miſchief. However, it. pleaſed God to give ſucceſs to 
theſe attempts, and by the reformation, ſuch as it 
was, to enervate and drive out Popery from ſeveral 
churches and countries, and on the contrary to eſtabliſh * 
the ynity of faith ; at leaſt with regard to neceſſary 
truths in many places, and even to cauſe a mutual for- 
bearance with reſpect to ſuch truths as are leſs neceſ- 
ſary, and a liberty of conſcience, without which no 
religion can ſubſiſt, to appear and be countenanced 
in ſome churches, and effectually to heal many divi- 
ſions, that tend to baniſh truth itſelf, as well as charity, 
out of the church “. | . 

The reformation ſucceeded firſt in the Netherlands; 
and this is properly ſaid to commence, not at the re- 
puted æra of the reformation, when truth in a 
meaſure prevailed, but even from thoſe early times, 
when the firſt oppoſition was made in moſt parts of 
Chriſtendom, againſt the introduction of ſcanda- 
lous errors and immoralities, and againſt the exceſſive 
growth of eccleſiaſtical pride, i. e. ſome hundred of 
years before Luther was raiſed up. For even the 
firſt dĩſcovery and reſiſtance of thoſe evils, though at 
that time cautiouſly and ſparingly taken notice of, and 
likewiſe but little attended to, has ſince contributed 
to reform poſterity, to whom the truth, that at firſt 


An abſtract from Mr. Brandt's Introduction to his Hiſtory of 
the Reformation in the Low. Countries, who quotes Grotius's 
Apology, chap. 3. Vitemb. Church Hiſtory, and Hoof's Hiſtory of 
the Netherlands, Is | 


Was 
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Was only preſented at that diſtance of time, ' progreſ- 
| ſively thined forth more entire, and with greater 
brightneſs and luſtre. Hence we find that Mr. Gerrard- 
Brandt, in his hiſtory, have taken notice of ſome re- 
markable occurrences from the reformation of the 
clergy, which was attended with ſome ſucceſs, at Gant, 
e Fee eee 

The putting heretics to death was ſcarcely heard 
of in the Netherlands till the year 1135, when ſome 
perſons was accuſed of hereſy at Utrecht, and burnt 
alive by command of the Emperor Lotharius +. 
Scon after the Waldenſes became very numerous 
in France, when, being perſecuted by the clergy, 
they flew to the Low Countries, where they were 
violently perſecuted in 1163, Afterwards the office 
of the inquiſition, the holy tribunal, as it is called, 
commenced againſt them 1 199. 

About the year 1290, Henry of Gant wrote againſt 

the papacy, particularly againft the terrible curſes, 
publiſhed by the clergy, and frequent perſecutions, 
under the title of he abuſes of papal power. 

One very conſiderable furtherance of the reforma- 
tion, was the invention of printing, about the year 
1400, or ſomewhat later, when Laurence Johnſon 
Koſter found out the art of compoſing letters, or 

Printing, which ſoon filled the world with great num- 
ber of books; and the Bible, but tolerably written 
in vellum, which coſt no leſs than four or five hundred 
crowns, might now be bought for ſixty, and in a very 
few years for four or five; thus the vulgar, who 
_ eould not reach the price of manuſcript Bibles, found 
it eaſy to read the holy ſcriptures in print ; and hither 
was the reſource of the firſt reformers, to find out thoſe 
neceſſary truths and duties, on which - ſalvation de- 


Introduction to Brandt's Hiſtory of the Reformation in the 
Low Countries, from the eighth century. mY | 
+ Uſſer de Sueceſ. Ecel. accid, chap. vii, Brandt. p. 13. 
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nds, and ſor avoiding thoſe errors and ſuperſtitions, 
which have been the bane of truth, religion and 


liberty, &Cc. *, TY 


A. D. 1412.] About this time John Laillier, a licen- 
tiate in divinity, ſhewed himſelf a warm advocate againſt 
the Pope ; and Jerom Savenarola preached and wrote 
againſt the prevailing errors and immoralities of that 
church, and the neceffity of a reformation, both in the 
head as well as the members ; and though his adverſa- 
ries procured him to be burnt, this tended to clip the 
wings of papal power, but in a few years there were 
other circumſtances, which produced much greater 


conſequences 3. 


A. D. 1414.] Dr. John Huſs, a miniſter in the city 
of Prague, a man of great learning, excellent wit, 
but more eſpecially reverenced for his holy life and 
converſation, eſpouſed the opinions of Wickliffe, and 
publickly dared to oppoſe the corruptions of the church 
of Rome, declaring againſt its arbitrary and unlimited 
power, and the licentiouſneſs of her partizans, exploding 
many of her ſuperſtitions, which through ignorance 
or luſt of power had been held in the higheſt venera- 
tion, for which he with Jerom of Prague were cited be- 
fore the council of Conſtance, and, upon their refuſing 
torenounce their errors, were condemned to be burnt 
alive. Their anſwer, which incurred this moſt ſevere 
ſentence, was, We are lovers of the goſpel, and true 
diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt ; but that the church of Rome, 
and all other churches, have widely departed from the 
apoſtolical traditions.” He was accordingly executed 
at Conſtance, though he came there to the ſynod with 
the paſſport of the Emperor Sigiſmund, whoſe word 
and troth were violated by the ſynod, which made 


/ 


* Abſtract froin Brandt's Hiſtory, pag. 23. 
Picart's View of Religious Ceremonies, vol. v. p. 326. 
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that remarkable declaration, © That the church was 
not obliged to keep faith with heretics . 2 


The LITE of IE ROM of PRAGUE. * 


A. D. 141g. ] Jerom of Prague is very juſtly ranked 
amongſt the promoters of the reformation. 
At the cloſe of the laſt century, there aroſe a reli- 
gious controverſy in England, concerning ſundry errors 
of Popery, by that great reformer John Wickliffe, 
and was from thence conveyed from England into 


| Germany, where it kindled great commotions, both 
in church and ſtate, but was nevertheleſs attended 
with theſe two happy effects; it put men upon the 


ſtudy of uſeful learning, and chiefly upon ſearching 
into the holy ſcripture and tradition ; and it obliged. the 
relates to labour after the reformation of the manners 
of Chriſtians, and of the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. 
Jerom of Prague was the companion and co mar- 
tyr of Dr. Huſs. He was educated in that univerſity, 
where he was admitted Maſter of Arts, having ac- 
quired great proficiency in all liberal endowments, 
and from a thorough conviction of the neceſſity of a 


reformation in the Romiſh church, and that he might 
-promote this, with greater ſucceſs, as well as being ' 


at that time accuſed of making diſturbances at Hail- 
delberg, he went over to England, were he copied 
great part of the writings of Wickliffe, on the moſt 


material points in diſpute, and returned with them to 
Prague. Jerom was cited before the council of Con- 


ſtance, the ſeventeenth of April 1415, when his 
friend Dr. Huſs was confined in a caſtle near that 


city. He arrived at Conſtance the ſame month, when 
he was informed how his friend had been treated, and 
that he alſo would be ſeized: he went to lberlingen, 


an imperial city, from whence he wrote to the Em- 
peror and council, to deſire a ſafe conduct, and one 
was preſented him : Aer this he began his journey 
into Bohemia; but as he was returning to Bohemia, 
+ Brandt's Hiſtory of the Reformation, vol. i. p. 17. 1 
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he was ſtopt at Hirſchru, and brought back to Con- 
ſtance, and the next day carried as a priſoner: before 
the council, when, by the ſtrong importunity of friends, 
he was prevailed on to ſign a public abjuration. This, 
as Guthrie informs us, was precipitately complied 
with, of which he ſincerely repented, and. upon re- 
collection he reaſſumed a magnanimity and fortitude 
equal to the exigence of his caſe.· Poggius aſſerts, that 
he ſpoke with a quickneſs of ſentiment, ſuch a dignity 
of expreſſion, and ſuch ſtrength of argument, that he 
ſeemed to equal the nobleſt of the ancient compoſitions. 
When ſome members of the council called out for him 
to put in his anſwers, he told the aſſembly that the ob- 
jections againſt him were the effects of prepoſſeſſion and 
prejudice; that therefore, in juſtice, they ſhould permit 
him to lay open the whole tenor of his doctrine, life, 
and converſation, whereby he could indubitably wea- 
ken and invalidate all the prepoſſeſſions, which ignorant 
zeal and open malice had rendered too ftrong againſt 
him, in his unhappy condition. He was told he could 
not expect ſuch indulgence. This exhaufted his pa- 
tience, and he exclaimed to the whole aſſembly in theſe 
terms: What barbarity is this! For three hundred 
and forty days have I been through all the variety of 
priſons: there is not a miſery, there is not a want, 
that J have not experienced; to my enemies you have 
allowed the fulleſt ſcope of accuſation; to me you 
deny the leaſt opportunity of defence; not an hour 
will you indulge me in preparing for my trial; you 
have ſwallowed the blackeſt calumnies againſt me; you 
have repreſented me as a heretic, without knowing 
what is my doctrine; as an enemy to the faith, before 
you know what faith I profeſſed; and as a perſecutor 
of prieſts, before you could have any opportunity of 
underſtanding my ſentiments on that head. You are a 
general council, in you center all this world can com- 
municate of gravity, wiſdom, and ſanctity; but ſtill 
you are men, and men ar: ſeduceable by appearance. 

The 


theleſs ſtigmatized as a heretic, and in his charge, which 
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The higher your character is for wiſdom, the greater 
ought your care to be not to deviate into folly ; the 
cauſe I now plead is not my cauſe only, it is the cauſe 
of men, it is the cauſe of Chriſtians, it is a cauſe. which 
is to affect the rights of poſterity: however, the cx. 
periment is to be made in my perſon.“ He was never- 


was read to him, called a derider of papal dignity, an 
enemy of the Chriſtian religion, ſentenced to be 
burnt, ' which he endured with great conſtancy, ſing. 
ing a hymn in the midſt. of encircling flames 


- The LITE of ULzicus ZuincLivs. 


Ulricus Zuinglius, ſtiled the reformer of Switzer- 
land, was born the firſt of January 1487, at Wilder. 
hauſen. He received the firſt rudiments of learn. 
ing at Baſil, and afterwards acquired much greater 
proficiency in the Greek and Hebrew at Bern, ſtudied 
philoſophy at Vienna, and then returned to Baſil, and 
ftudied divinity, where he commenced Doctor in that 
ſcience in 1505. He was ſoon after invited to Glaris, 
where he continued till 1516, and acquired great re- 
putation as a preacher: he was ſoon after invited to 
Zurich, where with great afſiduity he endeavoured to 
explain the ſcriptures, oppoſing the errors of the church 
of Rome, ſpoke in favour of many of the tenets of 
Luther, which he ſtiled evangelical truths; and con- 
ducted the reformation in Switzerland, with as 
much-progreſs as Luther had done in Saxony, though 
he carried - himſelf with more moderation and .pru- 
_ dence. He propounded his doctrine in his ſermons, 

which he preached four years ſucceſſively in Zurich, 
and thereby prepared the minds of the people for its 
reception ; but he would not attempt to make any al: 
teration in the divine worſhip without the concurrence 
of the magiſtrates, and he cauſed an aſſembly to be 


* Rolt's Lives of the principal Reformers, p. 21. 
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called for that purpoſe by the ſenate of Zurich, on the 
29th of January 1523, that che differences amo 
preachers, in matters of religion, might be compoſed. 
The aſſembly. met upon the day appointed, when'a 
great number of the clergy appeared ; and Je EP 
of Conſtance ſent. three, deputies, among whom was 
John Fabir, his chief vicar, The Conſul opened tfie - 
conference, by declaring, that the ſermons of Zuinglidòs 
had raiſed To many diſputes in their city, that the ſe- 
nate thought it the beſt way to allay theſe differences, 
by appointing. a conference before the council of two 
hundred, to which all the clergy, both of the city and 
country, had been ſummoned, Zuinglius replied, 
« That the light of the goſpel had been obſcured, and 
almoſt extinguiſhed, by human traditions ; but that 
ſeveral eminent men had lately endeavoured to re- 
ſtore it, by preaching the. word of God to the people 
in its purity : that he was one of that number, and, 
like them, had been treated as an heretic and ſeducer ; 
tho he had, for five years paſt, taught only what was 
contained in the holy ſcripture: that it was for this 
reaſon he had deſired to give an account of his dac- 
trine before the ſenate of Zurich, and the Biſhop bf 
Conſtance : that he thanked the ſenate for granting 
him this favour, and that he had drawn his doctrine 
into ſixty-ſeyen propoſitions, which, he was fully per- 
ſuaded, were agreeable to the goſpel; and he was ready 
to anſwer for himſelf, if any perſon would accuſe him 
of error or hereſy.” The doctrine contained in theſe 
ſixty- ſeyen propoſitions may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing articles. That the goſpel is the only tule of 
faith; the church is the communion of ſaints; we 
ought to acknowledge no other head of the church but 
Jeſus Chriſt : all traditions ſhould be rejected: there 
1s no other ſacrifice but that of Jeſus Chriſt : we have 
no need of any other interceſſor with God than Jefus 
Chriſt : all ſorts of meats may be eaten at all times: 
the habits of the monks ſmell of hypocriſy : "marriage - 
W 
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is allowable to all men; and no man is obliged to 
make a yow of chaſtity, nor are prieſts at all obliged tb 
live unmarried : excommunication ought not to be in- 
flicted by the Biſhop alone, but by the whole church, 
and notorious offenders only ought to be excommuni- 
cated : the power which the Pope and Biſhops aſſume 
to themſelves, is a piece of pride, that has no found3- 
tion in the ſcripture : God alone can forgive fins; for 
confeſſion of ſin to a preiſt, is only to beg his ghoſtly 
advice: and works of ſatisfaction proceed from human 
tradition; and that the ſcripture does not teach us, 
that there is ſuch a place as purgatory. “ 

Zuinglius offered publickly to debate theſe points, 
which was accepted by Fabir ; when he oppoſed ſuch 
arguments in favour of the holy ſcriptures, 'as the rule 
of faith and practice, ſhewing, that there was no men- 
tion made of the interceſſion of ſaints ; and that if coun- 
cils were fallible, whether their traditions and cuſtoms 
ought not to be rejected, when they are not grounded 
upon the authority of holy ſcripture ? Fabir reſted his 
anſwers upon the authority of the church and councils; 
but Zuinglius would abide only by the ſcriptures. The 
debates however ended, and the ſenate of Zurich 
publiſhed an edit, whereby it was ordained, that 
Zunglius ſhould continue to teach and preach the gol- 
pel, and the word of God, in his uſual manner; and 
all paſtors and teachers were enjoined not to preach 
any thing that could not be proved by the goſpel and 
holy ſcripture. Thus his endeavours proved, in great 
meaſure, effectual, for the extirpation of Popiſh errors. 

He died in the year 1531. EZ __ 
The reformers at this time cenſured other groſs cor- 
ruptions. Simony had been an ancient and frequent 
complaint againſt the church of Rome. Exorbitant de- 
mands were early made for the advancement of a Biſhop 
to that dignity. Athanaſius, Biſhop of Theſſalonica, 
_ depoſited 60,000 crowns for his promotion to that ſee; 
| beſides which, the miniſters of ſtate demanded exorbitant 
fees; ſo that the Patriarclis have been long ſince kept WM ” 
| in 
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in a tributary, dependent, arid even precarious ſtate, 
liable, on the leaſt failure in their payments, to be de- 
poſed, Such, we may add, are the genuine cauſes of 
that ſimony which is ſo general amongſt their eccle- 
ſiaſtics. The Patriarchs ſell the mitre to the Biſhop z 
the Biſhop, his ordinations ; the prieſt, the ſacraments; 
maſs, confeſſions, abſolutions, &c. and many other 
pious frauds are continually practiſed in that church, 
to the diſgrace of eccleſiaſtical dignities, the ſource of 
contentions, and of many revolutions, which have 
taken place amongſt the prelates of that ancient Papal 
church: | 

A. D. 1445.] The clergy having it now in their 
power, carry on a ſpiritual trade, that of indul- 
gences, and maſſes for the ſoul, both of them inexhauſti- 
ble golden mines. The greateſt crimes were ſet at a 
price, and made pardonable, as well as the ſmalleſt, 
The book of rates, which the confeſſors were to go- 
vern themſelves by in the ſale of fins, and other mat- 
ters, that was only ſo far lawful as the Pope pleaſed, 
were adjuſted by the Papal court, where no bulls were 
writ for nothing. In this book of rates, which Wool- 


i fang Muſculus afterwards publiſhed, we read of things 
very aſtoniſhing “. n A 
Livtes ot Tournois. Duc, C 

"dl BY A Jew might have a ſynagogue in his | 

ch ouſe, paying — | 30 7 F 9 
nd And to fer up a new one for 60 15 © 
at BY Abſolution for hereſy, if recanting, and | 
* returning to the Papal yoke 36 9 0 


All ſort of impurities commit. by a clergy- 

man, even with a nun or with kindred 36 3 
The keeping a concubine — 21 5 
Unnatural fins — — . WJ 8 
The diſcharge or abſolution from an oath 7 11 
The murder of a father, mother, brother, 

wife, or ſiſter ©; — z % #2; 

In Loc eorum de miniſtris verbi, p. 40. Brandt's Hiſt. 
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A. D. 1462.] About this time, in order to obviate 
the ſcandal which both ſecular and regular clergy 
occaſioned by the irregularity of their lives, the 

Romiſh-church made uſe in particular of the order of 
the Franciſcan Mendicants, who deceived the people 
by an affected humility, ſobriety, and poverty; but it 
was ſtill the ſame monk in another hood, and this was 
diſcovered and complained of at Amſterdam this ſame 
year. | 
A. D. 1500.] In every part of Chriftendom there 
now aroſe men of knowledge and judgment, who with 
their tongues and pens made war againſt Papal cor- 
ruptions, and prepared the way for a farther reforma- 
tion; and, among others, Eraſmus, the Biſhop of Cam- 
bray, in his Latin tranſlation. of the Bible, with notes, 
lays open, and cenſures the lives of the monks, their 
ignorance, ſuperſtition, luxury, and intemperance ; 
their ambition, their bloody perſecutions, their com- 
pulſion of conſcience, and their maſſacring of heretics, 
He, nevertheleſs, adhered to the church of Rome, 
which he thought might and ought to reform herſelf, 
when admoniſhed by him, and others, without ſchiſm 


or {eparation, 


A. D. 1317.] Pope Leo X. by his generous and 
enterpriſing temper, had very much exhauſted the 
treaſury, and was obliged to make uſe of every inven- 
tion, which might produce money, to ſupport his pro- 
jects, pleaſures, and liberalities. Among others, the 
ſcheme of ſelling indulgences was ſuggefted 'to 
him, as an expedient which had often ſerved in 
former times to draw money from the Chriſtian 
world, and make devout people willing contributors 
to the grandeur and riches of the church. The 
church was ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of a great 
ſtack of merit, as being entitled to all the good works 
pf the ſaints, beyond what was neceſſary for their own 
0 | _ Juſtification; 
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juſtification z and even to the merits of Chriſt himſelf, 
which were infinite and unbounded. From this unex- 
hauſted treaſure the Pope might retail particular por- 
tions, and By that traffic acquire money under the 
falſe pretence of reſiſting the Turks, ſubduing heretics, 
and, when obtained, diverting it to other purpoſes “. 

It is commonly believed that Leo, from the pene- 
tration of his genius, and his acquaintance with lite- 
rature, ſaw through the fallacy of thoſe doctrines; 
which, as ſupreme Pontiff, he was obliged by his in- 
tereſt to promote. He publiſhed a ſale of a general 
indulgence, in the year 1517. Several branches of ir 
were openly given away ; the produce of Saxony, and 
the adjacent. country, to his ſiſter Magdalen, mar- 
ried to Cibo, and ſhe had farmed out the revenue to 
Arcemboldi, a Genoeſe, then a Biſhop, formerly a 
merchant, who underſtood the lucrative arts of his 
former. profeſſion. Monks were employed to exagge- 
rate the benefit of indulgences, by the moſt unbounded 
panegyrics : notwithſtanding it muſt be acknowledged, 
that the licentious lives of the collectors of this revenue 
were no ſmall ſcandal to che cauſe ; and it was very 
natural for perſons, ſo diſpoſed, to take advantage of 
ſuch an incident. 


The LIE of Mar TiN LUTHER. 


Martin Luther, an Avguſtine friar, profeſſor in the 
univerſity of Wirtemberg, being naturally of a warm 
temper, and very ſenſible of the great abuſe of indul- 
gences, and qualified to expoſe them, began Fantek 
to declaim againſt all indulgences, and was at lengt 

led to call in queſtion, and to deny the long acknow- 


ledged authority of the Pope. Still as he enlarged his 


reading and ſtudy, his penetration increaſed, and he 
diſcovered other errors, which he publickly preached 


* Hume's Hiſtory. 
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againſt ; and finding bis opinions greedily hearkeried 
to, he promulgated them by writing, diſcourſes, con- 
ferences, &c. and daily increaſed the number of his 
diſciples. All Saxony, all Germany, all Europe, 
were in a very little time filled with the voice of this 
daring innovator; and men, rouſed from that lethargy 
in which they had ſo long ſlept, began to enquire into, 
and conſequently to reject, ſome long received opinions, 
The Elector of Saxony, favourable to Luther's doc- 
trine, protected him from the violence of the Papal 
Juriſdiction, The republic of Zurich even reformed 
their churches, accordipg to the new model : many 
Sovereigns of the empire, and the imperial diet itſelf, 
ſhewed'a favourable diſpoſition towards it: and Luther, 
a man naturally inflexible and vehement, was incapa- 
ble of being allured by promiſes, or terrified by threats, 
to relinquiſh the cauſe he had eſpouſed. | 


The rumour of this attempt to reform the church. 


ſoon reached England; and as there ſtil] ſubſiſted in 
this kingdom great numbers of the Lollards, whoſe 
principles reſembled thoſe of Luther, theſe prin- 
ples, and the parties, greatly increaſed among all 
ranks and denominations. Henry had been educated 
in a ſtrict attachment to the church of Rome, and he 
bore no fmall prejudice againſt Luther, who, in his 
writings, had ſpoke with contempt of Thomas Aquinas, 
the King's favourite author. He oppoſed himſelf, 


therefore, to the progreſs of the Lutherian tenets, by 


all the influence which his extenſive and almoſt abſo- 


lute authority conferred upon him. He wrote a book 


in Latin, againſt the principles of Luther, of which 
he ſent a copy to Leo, who received fo magnificent a 
preſent with great teſtimony of regard, and conferred 
on him the title of Defender of the Faith, an appella- 
tion ſtill retained by the Kings of England. Luther 
ſoon wrote an anſwer to Henry, and, without any re- 
gard-to the dignity of his antagoniſt, treated him with 
ſome degree of acrimony in his ſtile. The King wrote 


2 farther aniwer to him; but the public greatly in- 
clined 
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elined to favour the opinions of Luther, attributed 
to him the victory in the diſpute; and new converts 
were daily acquired in every part of Europe. 
The ſurpriſing progreſs of this ſect may, in ſome mea- 
ſure, be attributed to the late invention of printing, 
and revival of learning; and as copies of the ſcriptures, 
and other antient monuments of rhe Chriſtian faith, 
became more common, men perceived the innovations 
that were introduced after the firlt three centuries. 
Many of the powers aſſumed indeed by the church of 
Rome were very antient, and were prior to almoſt 
every political government eſtabliſhed in Europe. 
But as the eccleſiaſticks would not ſubmit to poſleſs 
their privileges as matters of civil right, which time 
would render valid, but appealed ſtill to a divine origin, 
men were tempred to look into their primicive charter, 
and they could, without much difficulty, perceive its 
defect, in truth and authenticity “. | 
Luther particularly inveighed againſt the abuſes of ' 
the court of Rome, with which men were at that time 
in general diſcontented, and exhorted Princes to rein- 
ſtate themſelves in thoſe powers, of which the incroach- 
ing ſpirit of the eccleſiaſtics, and eſpecially of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, had ſo long bereaved them. He con- 
demned celibacy and monaſtic vows ; blamed the ex- 
ceſſive riches, the idleneſs, the libertiniſm of the clergy ; 
and as the eccleſiaſtics had hitherto conducted a willing 
and ſtupid audience, and were totally unacquainted 
with controverſy, and every ſpecies of literature, they 
were unable to defend themſelves againſt men armed 
with authorities, and proper citations on popular topics. 
In the mean time the. progreſs againſt Luther being 
carried on at Rome, the Pope ſummoned him to ap- 
pear there in ſixty days; but fearing he ſhould be 
condemned at Rome, he publiſhed a proteſtation in 
form of law, and appealed to a general council. 


* See Mr. Hume's biſtory, vol. i. 571 
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In 1520, Luther ſent his book De Libertate Chrifd- 
ana to the Pope, wherein he grounds juſtification upon 
faith, and aſſerts his Chriſtian liberty, reſcued from 
the bondage of human traditions, and particularly the 


ſlavery of popiſh impoſitions, and afterwards denies the 


authority of the church of Rome. 
The Pope, irritated at this, began to apply his laſt 


78 remedies, condemned his book, and had it burnt, ex- 


communicated him, and ſent the bull to the Elector 

of Saxony, and the univerſity of Wirtemberg, who a- 

greed to defer the publication of it. In the mean time 

Luther wrote againſt the bull, with great warmth _ 
freedom, and appealed once more frum the Pope to 

general council, and publickly burnt the bull with bi 
own hands at Wirtemberg. 

The Emperor Charles V. declared a Luther, 
and ordered his books to be burnt. Upon opening the 
diet of Worms, Luther appeared there, and made a 
ſpeech in defence of himſelf. This was by the Em- 
peror's leave; but when the Emperor found he was 
not to be influenced by the deciſion of councils, Luther 
was put under the ban of the empire, as a ſchiſmatic: 
but the Duke of Saxony gave private orders to convey 

him to the caſtle of Weſberg, where he remained con- 
cealed for three quarters of a year. This he calls his 
ile of Patmos, and here he wrote ſeveral books, par- 
ticularly againſt Auricular Confeſſion, Private Maſſes; 
Monaſtic Vows, and the Celibacy of the Clergy. About 
this time the univerſity of Paris condemned one hun- 
dred propoſitions taken out of his books; and King 
Henry VIII. of England wrote againſt him, in defence 
of the ſeven ſacraments : to which he replied, both to 
the Sorbonne and the, King of England. 
Soon after Luther DE from his retirement, jo 
ventured to publiſh a bull againſt the Pope's bull, and 
publiſhed part of his tranſlation of the Bible, in which 
he departed from the Vuze, ſo Lend authoriſed and 
received by the church, , 
n 
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In 1821, the Elector of Saxony, who had all along fa- 
voured and protected Luther, now gave him leave to re- 
form the churches of Wirtemberg as he thought fit: and 
the ſame year had the ſatis faction to ſee a league con- 
tracted between Guſtavus, King of Sweden, and Fre- 
deric King of Denmark; who both agreed to eſtabliſh 
Lutheraniſm in their dominions; and now Luther's 
perſuaſion, which from the Upper Saxony had ſpread 
itſelf into the northern provinces, began to be perfectly 
ſertled in the duchies of Lunenburg, Brunſwick, 
Mecklenburgh, and Pomerania, and in the Arch- 
bilhopricks of Magdeburgh and Bremen, and in the 
towns of Hamburgh, Wiſmar, Roſtock, and all along 
the Baltic, as far as Livonia and Pruſſia. | 

Luther now left off the habit of a monk, and refuſed 
the title of Reverend Father, and married a nun; ex- 
; ng all eccleſiaſtics and monks to follow his ex- 
ample. * 

ü n 1526, Philip, Landgrave of Heſſe, turned Lu- 
+ WH theran, which gave great life and vigour to this party. 
, In March 1529, the diet of Spire decreed, that Ca-' 
. WH tholicks ſhould not have liberty to change their reli- 
y gion, and that the Lutherans ſhould deliver nothing in 
k their ſermons contrary to the received doctrines of the 
is church. The Lutheran Princes entered a ſolemn pro- 
r. WH ffftation againſt this decree, from whence came the 
4 name of Proteſtants, taken up firſt by the Lutherans, 
ut and afterwards received among the Calviniſts. 
n- Mr. Chambers has given us the following account 
of the progreſs of the doctrines of Luther, with ſome 


N other remarkable particulars, viz. The firſt who re- 
to eeived Lutheraniſm were the people of Mansfeld and the 
Caxons; it was preached at Kreichſaw in 1521 ; it was 
nd {MW 'eccived at Goſlar, Roſtock, Riga in Livonia, Rent- 
nd ling, and at Hall in Suabia, at Augſburg, Hamburg, 
ich Treptow, and in Pomerania, in 1522; in Pruſſia in 
nd 1323; at Einbech in the duchy of Lunenburg, at 


duremberg and Breſlaw, in 1525 ;-in Heſſe 1526, at 
I 4 Alden- 
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Aldenburg, Strafburg, and Brunſwick, in 1328.3 at 
Gottingen, Lemgou, and Lunenburg, in 1530; at 
Munſter, and Paderborn, in Weſtphalia, in 1532; 
at Ethlingen, and Ulm, in 1533; in the duchy 
of Grubenhagen, at Hanover, and in Pomerania, in 
1334; in the Duchy of Wirtemburg in 1535; at 
Cothus, in the Lower Luſace, in 1337; in the county 
of Lippe in 1338; in the electorate of Brandenburg, 
in Bremen, Hall in Saxony, Leipſic in Miſnia, and at 
Quedlenburg, in 1539; at Embden in Eaſt Friſeland, 
Hailbron, Halberſtadt, and Magdeburg, in 1540; 
in the Palatinate of the Duchy of Newburg, at Regenſ. 
burg and Wiſſmar, in 1542; at Buxtende, Hildeſheim, 
9 q at Oſnaburg, in 1543 at the Lower Palatinate in 
1546; in Mecklenburg, in 1552; in the Marquiſate 
of Durlach, and that of Hochburg, in 1556; in the 
cqunty of Bencheim i in 1564; at Haguenaw, and in 
the Lower Marquiſate of Baden, in 1568; and in the 
Duchy of Magdeburg in 1 570. 

Lutheraniſm has undergone ſome 8 ſince 
the time of its founder. Luther rejected the epiſtle of 
St. James, as inconſiſtent with the doctrine of St. Paul, 
in relation to juſtification; he alſo ſet aſide the apoca. 
lypſe : both which are now received as canonical in 
the Lutheran church. Luther reduced the ſacraments 
to two, viz. baptiſm and the euchariſt ; but he be- 
| Heved the impanation, or conſubſtantiation, that is, 
the matter of the bread and wine, remain with the body 
and blood of Chriſt; and it is in this article that the 
main difference between the Lutheran and Engliſh 
churches conſiſts. Luther maintained the maſs to be 
no . ſacrifice, exploded the adoration of the hoſt, au- 
ricular confeſſion, meritorious works, indulgences, pur- 
gatory, the worſhip of 1 images, &c. which had been 
introduced in the corrupt times of the Romiſh church, 
He alſo eſpouſed the doctrine of free-will, denied 
ptedeſtination, aſſerted that we are not neceſſitated i in 


all that we do, that all our actions done in a * 
n 
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| fin, and involuntary, are pardonable on repentance z 


but ſome of his adherents aſſerted that we are on 
juſtified by the impuration of the merits and ſanctifi- 
cation of Chriſt: Some authors reckon thirty nine 
different ſects which at different times have ſprung up 
among the Lutherans. 
The chief difference between the Lutherans and 
Calviniſts is, that the Lutherans have Biſhops and 
Superintendants for the government of the catuin 


b 


church, whereas the Calviniſt clergy are all and Lu- ' 


equal, and govern their churches by a Preſby- *% go” 
tery. They alſo differ about the corporal pre- 

ſence, in the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper: the 
Lutherans hold conſubſtantiation ; but the Calviniſts 
eſteem this ſacrament only a commemoration of our 
Saviour's death. The Lutherans likewiſe look' upon 
man as a free agent ; but the Calviniſts maintain, that 
all his actions are decreed, and that he has no freedom 
of choice ®. Calvin differed not much as to other points 


of faith; he held the ſame principles as to impurative 


_ Juſtice, and the certainty of our juſtification by faith, 


which he extended even to an aſſurance of eternal 
ſalvation. He alſo added an impoſſibility of falling 
finally from grace, and the ſalvation of the children 
of believers, who die before they have been baptiſed. 
He likewiſe condemned, with more ſeverity than the 
Lutherans, the invocation of ſaints, the worſhip and 
uſe of images, vows, celibacy of prieſts, faſting, 
holy days, ſacrifice of the maſs, adoration of the eu- 
chariſt, indulgences, and all the ſacraments, except 
baptiſm and the Lord's Supper ÞF. 

To ſtop the progreſs of Luther's doctrine, the 
univerſities of Louvain and Cologne, which had 
already condemned him, burnt his book. He, on the 
contrary, burnt the Pope's bull of excommunication, 
together with the papal decretal: after this he was 


„Salmon, p. 171. + Dupin, p. 184. 
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cited to * der of Worms, here he went very much 
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againſt his friends conſent, - ſetting before him the fate 
of John Huſs z but nothing of that kind diſmayed him. 
When he came there, he ' bravely defended himſelf, 
refuſing to retract any thing he had ſaid, unleſs he 


could be confuted by ſcripture. The Biſhop of Triers 


asking him, what were the propereſt means to heal theſe 
evils, he anſwered, Thot: which Gamaliel propoſed to 
the Jews. But the Emperor Charles V. being ſet on by 
the creatures of the Pope, put Luther under the ban 
of the empire; but Frederic the Elector of Saxony ſe- 
creted him a long while in a certain caſtle, and after- 
wards . publickly defended him. Placarts were now 
put in uſe. The firſt, publiſhed in theſe provinces 
againſt Luther, his dodtrine, books and followers, _ 
was in-the year 1521. 

Another placart was publiſhed at Mecklin againſt 
Lutheraniſm, March 14, 1 526. | 

Another in 1529. 

Another, ſtill more ſevere, and made — in 
18405 upon which a _— perſecution enſued at 
Louvain. 

The perſecution now ſpread itſelf far and near 
through the Low Countries, and reached alſo, in the 
year 1536, a foreigner of good name and learning, 
William Tindall, an Engliſhman, who having tranſlated 
the New Teſtament into his mother tongue, and diſ- 
perſed it in his country, was apprehended. for it at 
Antwerp, carried to ner and there nn 
and afterwards burnt “. | 

Eraſmus now writes in favour af toleration Zzea- 
louſly, for uniting and agreeing on terms of accommo- 
dation, whereby the perſecution that then prevailed 
might have a ſpeedy and effectual ſtop. But Martin 


Bucer relates, that there were three things which pre- 


vented his joining in Luther's reformation; firſt, that 
his conſcience was not ſufficiently convinced; ſecondly, 


* Hiſt. des Martyrs, p. 109, Brandt, vol. i. p. 70. 0 | 
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that he thought many of the Lutherans ſtrangers to 
goſpel-ſincerity ; thirdly, the great diſcord between the 
chief iaſtruments in the work; and cenſured this point 
in particular, that moſt of them denied free- will, 
Soon after, about the cloſe af this year, this great 
man died A* ö | | | 3 


The Liz of ERASMUS. 


Eraſmus is generally ranked amongſt the reformers. 
He was. born on the -twenty-eighth of October 1467, 
at Rotterdam; he proſecuted his ſtudies both in Eng- 
land and elſewhere, ſo that he became a perſon of great 
repute in the ſcripture, and was created Doctor of 
Divinity in Bononia. Notwithſtanding, though he faw- 
through the errors of the church of Rome, he conti- 
nued a member of that church, and rather contented 
himſelf with ſome efforts, for the. promotion of peace 
and charity, among Chriſtians of different ſentiments, 
than attempt the laborious taſk of reformation.  . 

Having been aſked, ſays Dr. Jortin,-whether I would 
decide the queſtion, what was the religion of Eraſ- 
mus? I ſhall only obſerve, that Eraſmus, if he had 
had an abſolute power to eſtabliſh a form of religion 
in any country, would have been a moderate man, 
and a laticudinarian. As to the Credenda, he would 
have propoſed few articles of faith, and thoſe with a 
primitive ſimplicity. Eraſmus. ſaid, that Arianiſm 
was rather a faction and a ſchiſm, than a hereſy; and 
that Ariys was ill uſed by the conſubſtantialiſts. He 
alſo defended the doctrine of ſubordination, and there- | 
fore hath beea falſely accuſed of Arianiſm by many ec- 
cleſiaſticks. But a man, may act like Eraſmus, with- 
out being a perfidious perſon, and an apoſtate, with- 
out ſinning againſt the Holy Ghoſt, and without doing 
violence to his conſcience. This warthy man ſpent a 

* Corpet's Divine Tribunal, in Dutch, p. 521. e 
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long and laborious life, in an uniform purſuit of two 
points; in oppoſing barbarous ignorance, and blind 
FaperRition, and in promoting uſeful literature and 
true piety. Theſe glorious proſpects he endeavoured 


to accompliſh in a mild and gentle manner, never 


attacking the perſons of men, but only the faults of 
the age, until hard neceſſity conſtrained him to reply 
to thoſe who aſſaulted him with the utmoſt malice 
and diſingenuity. It cannot be denied, that, taking 
all things together, Eraſmus was what they call a 
Catholic ; but he did not ſee, 'without joy, the firſt 
ſteps of Luther, and was greatly concerned when 
he thought Lutheriſm near its ruin. There is no ne- 
ceſſity to ſuppoſe, that Eraſmus acted againſt his con- 
ſcience in adhering to the church of Rome; he declares 
his hatred of diſcord to ſuch, that he diſliked even 
truth itſelf, if it was ſeditious; he acknowledges he 
had no inclination to die for the ſake of truth. He 
flouriſhed about the year 1520, and died about the 
year 1536 *, | 


The LITE of JonNY CEcoLameapivs. 


John CEcolampadius, ſtiled the German reformer, 
born in Franconia in 1482, was educated at the uni- 
verſity of Heidelburg, where he received the degree 
of bachelor, at fourteen years of age; after he had 
acquired much ſkill of the learned languages, and was 
held in great efteem for preaching in 1522 +. He reti- 
red to Baſil in Switzerland, and was preacher at the 
church of Saint Martin, where he ſoon introduced 
the doctrines of Luther, adminiſtered baptiſm, cele- 
brated -divine ſervice in the vulgar tongue, gave the 
people the communion under both kinds, and rejected 
many of the ceremonies of the Romiſh church, and 
wrote many pieces in defence of Proteſtant principles. 

Jortin's Life of Eraſmus, p. 1. & ſeq. - 
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He ſpent great part of his liſe in reconciling the differ- 
ences that ſubſiſted amongſt different parties of the 
reformed; he wrote to Servetus in relation to ſome 
errors he had eſpouſed on the ſubject of the Trinity; 
but, as it happens often to perſons of the beſt inten- 
tions, he met with great calumny and ill- treatment 
from his adverſaries; though his piety recommended 
him greatly to the eſteem and regard of all. Upon the 
whole, his learning and doctrine were ſuch, that even 
Cardinal Sardonit, upon hearing the news of his 
death, ſpoke of him in the moſt friendly terms, and 
wiſhed that he could lawfully grieve for the loſs of 
him. He died in 1531, and was buried at Baſil “. 
In November 1522, a diet being held at Nurem- 
burg, Adrian ſends to all the Princes in Germany, 
requiring them paſſionately to ſuppreſs Luther, ac- 
cording to the decree at Worms; confeſſing never- 
theleſs many abuſes in eccleſiaſtical government; which 
he therefore promiſed by degrees to redreſs---- But the 
meſſage pleaſed neither ſide ; the Cardinals at Rome 
diſliking Adrian's free declaration, and the Princes 
there as little approving the ſlow and indirect methods 
taken, for reforming the many enormities which 
were then uſed in the Romiſh church, as may appear 
by the Centum Gravamina. This conſiſts of an hundred 
articles, which were drawn up by the Germans, and 
preſented to Pope Adrian; the ſubſtance of which are 
digeſted in their order, in Lord Herbert's life of King 
Henry, pag. 125 to 134, and concludes thus: 
Wherefore, by way of final petition, the ſaid ſecular 
eſtates of the Roman empire, beſeech his Holineſs 
to take away, amend or abrogate the ſaid grievances, 
or otherwiſe they themſelves would take ſuch courſe. 
as may effect it. For | bin 
Theſe abuſes and grievances being publiſhed, Luther 
became more bold and magnanimous, inſomuch that at 


* Sce Dupin, Collier, &<, | | 
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Whiaters * attempted to aboliſh theald maſs, and 


A. D. r517-to 1523.] About this perigd, animated 
| by truth, and zealous for a reformation, many pal: 
tors and ſocieties jointly. and leverally pare jk It in 
their reſpeCtive provinces and countries, and tried, by 
the beſt repreſentations of their cauſe, to influence the 
Princes of their States, to permit and tolerate a re- 
formation. To this purpoſe was that confeſſion of faith, 
drawn up by Zuinglius, paſtor of Zurich, to explain 
to Francis I. the grounds of his complaints, and 
that of others. Therein, he boldly tells that Prince, 
that he hopes to ſee, in the aſſembly of the ſaints, at 
the glorious conſummation of all things, all the faith- 
ful,” zealous and courageous in the faiths” once deli. 
vered to the ſaints, uniting in one great aſſembly in 
the prefence of God, and diſtinguiſhed with peculiar 
marks of his favour *. 

In this canfefion of faith, which was received by 
all the Switzers, he explained clearly, that the body 
of Jeſus Chriſt from his aſcenſion was no mote, but in 
heaven, and was impoſſible to be elſewhere z that in- 
deed it was, as it were, preſent in the Bene, through 
the” contemplation of the faithful, but not really, 
neither by its eſſence . 

The ſynod of Czenger, a city of Poland, having 
rejected the papiſtical tranſubſtantiation, ſhewed that 
the Lutheran conſubſtantiation is likewiſe inconſiſtent; 
becaufe as the wine, at the nuptials of Cana, could not 
have been ſuch, without a real alteration from the 
nature and properties of water, ſo likewiſe the bread 
of the Bene, cannot be ſubſtantially the body of Chriſt, th 
unleſs it be changed ioto his fleſh, hog, n the for m 
| and ſubſtance of bread f. di 
An abſtra from the Hiſtory of the Mines! in Relig ion, by 
amongſt the Proteſtant Churches, from the French of Mon. Boſſuet, BY hi, 
vol. I. lib. i. p. 73. For the future, we ſhali quote this author 
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by 


A. D. 1528] The Lutherans however g 


vailed, and their numbers ſo far increafed, that they 


found themſelves able to proteſt openly againſt the 


decree of the diet of Spire, the year before, and to appeal 
to the Emperor, or to the next -general conncil, -that - 
ſhould be appointed in Germany ; and on that occa- 
ſion they united themſeives under the name of Proteſ- 
rants * a | ts . 
Luther himſelf, in a council held at Smalcade, ex- 


claims againſt the undue uſurpation of power and au- 


thority of the Pope; that the Pope is not jure divino; 
that his claim thereto is arrogance, and no leſs than 
blaſphemy; and that the meaſures, purſued in conſe- 
quence ot ſuch pretended power, are impious and devi- 
liſh ; that the church can, and ought to ſubſiſt without 
having a viſible chief; and that the belt means of go- 
verning and ſupporting the Chriſtian church is, that 
all Biſhops, though they are unequal in their talents, 
ſnould remain equal wich reſpect to their office, as 
miniſters, no one claiming ſuperior power to the reſt, 
acknowledging one head, even Jeſus Chriſt; and, 
laſtly, aſſerted, that the Pope is the true Antichriſt +, 
About the year 1 522, Anabaptiſts firſt became Ana- 
remarkable in Switzerland, who oppoſed Zuin- 5aptif, 
glius in that opinion, alerting that infant baptiſm was 
not agreeable to ſcripture, which gave riſe to the firſt 
edict againſt them at Zurich, in which there was a 
penalty of a ſilver mark, or two guilders, Dutch 
money, to be paid by all that ſuffered themſelves to 
be rebaptiſed, or ſhould withhold © baptiſm from 
their children; and it was alſo further declared, that 
thoſe who publickly oppoſed this order ſhould: ſuffer 
more ſevere treatment. Accordingly Felix Mans was 
drowned at Zurich, upon the ſentence pronounced 
by Zuinglius, He that is rebaptiſed wich water, let 
him be drowned in the water. The Zuinglians had 
* Boſſuet of the Variations, p. 110. 1 
Boſſuet of the Variations, lib. iv. p. 233. a 
6 5 1 | ut 
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3 his attempted to aboliſh the old mals, and 
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A. P. 1917. to 1523.1] About this period, animated 
| by truth, and zealous for a reformation, many pal: 
tors and ſocieties jointly and ſeverally attempted it in 
their reſpective provinces and countries, and tried, by 
the beſt repreſentations of theit cauſe, to influence the 
Princes of their States, to permit and tolerate a re. 
formation. To this purpoſe was that confeſſion of faith, 
drawn up by Zuinglius, paſtor of Zurich, to explain 
to Francis I. the grounds of his complaints, and 
that of others. Therein, he boldly tells that Prince, 
that he hopes to ſee, in the aſſembly of the ſaints, at 
the glorious conſummation of all — all the faith- 
ful, zealous and courageous in the faith, once deli. 
vered to the ſaints, uniting in one great aſſembly in 
the preſence of God, and diſtinguiſhed with peculiar 
marks of his favour *. 

In this confeſſion of faith, which was received by 
all the Switzers, he explained clearly, that the body 
of Jeſus Chrift from his aſcenſion was no mote, but in 
heaven, and was impoſſible to be elſewhere ; that in- 
deed it was, as it were, preſent in the Bene, through 
the contemplation of the faithful, but not really, 
neither by its eſſence |... 

The ſynod of Czenger, a city of Poland, having 
rejected the papiſtical tranſubſtantiation, ſhewed that 
the Lutheran conſubſtantiation is likewiſe inconſiſtent; 
becaufe as the wine, at the nuptials of Cana, could not 
have been ſuch, without -a real alteration from the b. 
nature and properties of water, ſo likewiſe the bread th 
of the Bene, cannot be ſubſtantially the body of Chrill, th 
unleſs it be changed ioto his fleſh, long the 1 m 
| and ſubſtance of bread f. dr 
An abſtraRt from the Hiſtory of the Variations' in AY by 
amongſt the Proteſtant Churches, from the French of Mon. Boſſuet, hit 
vol. I. lib. i. p. 73. For the future, we ſhali quote this author fim- 
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A. D. 1528 The Lutherans however Nes pes pre- 
vailed, and their numbers ſo far increafed, 

found themſelves able to proteſt openly [e the 
decree of the diet of Spire, the year before, and to appeal 
to the Emperor, or to the next general council, that 
ſhould be appointed in Germany; and on that occa- 
ſion they united themſeives under the name of Proteſ- 
tants “. 

Luther bimſelf, in a council held at Stiinlimde, ex- 
claims againſt the. undue ufurpation of power and au- 
thority of the Pope; that the Pope is not. jure diving; 
that his claim thereto is arrogance, and no- leſs than 
blaſphemy; and that the meaſures, purſued in conſe- 

uence ot ſuch pretended power, are impious and devi- 
liſh ; that the church can, and ought to ſubſiſt without 
having a viſible chief; and that the beſt means of go- 
verning and ſupporting the Chriſtian church is, . 
all Biſhops, though they are unequal in their talents, 
ſhould: remain equal with reſpect to their office, as 
miniſters, no one claiming ſuperior power to the reſt, 
acknowledging one head, even Jeſus Chriſt; and, 
laſtly, aſſerted, that the Pope is the true Antichriſt +. 

About the year 1 522, Anabaptiſts firſt became Ana- 
remarkable in Switzerland, who oppoſed Zyin- bapaiſt. 
glius in that opinion, afterting that infant baptiſm was 
not agreeable to ſcripture, which gave riſe to the firſt 
edict againſt them at Zurich, in which there was a 
penalty of a ſilver mark, or two guilders, Dutch 
money, to be paid by all that ſuffered themſelves to 
be rebaptiſed, or hould withhold ' baptiſm from 
their children; and it was alſo further declared, that 
thoſe who publickly oppoſed this order ſhould: ſuffer 
more ſevere treatment. Accordingly Felix Mans was 
drowned at Zurich, upon the ſentence pronounced 
by Zuinglius, He chat is rebaptiſed wich water, let 
him be drowned in the water. The ee had 

* Boſſuet of the Variations, p. 110. 
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but lately ſuffered perſecution, yet practiſed it when 
they came n This happened in the year 
1526. 

Anabeptiſt were put to death likewiſe in Holland 
as early as 1527, and that by very ſevere methods, at 
the Hague. 


Confeſſion of Augsburg, or Auguſtan confe Non. 

A confeſſion of faith drawn by Melanchton, and pre- 
ſented by him and Luther to the Emperor Charles V. 
at Augſburg, in the year 1530. It was divided into 
two parts, and was deſigned to ſupport all the points 
of the Lutheran reformation, and to ſhew the hete- 
rodoxy of the church of Rome. 

- The firſt part contained twenty-one articles. 

Art. I. Acknowledged and agreed to all the decifions 
of the firſt four general councils concerning the Trinity. 

Art. II. Admitted of original fin, but defined it 
differently from the church of Rome, making it to 
conſiſt only in concupiſcence. 

. II. Contained the ſubſtance of the A olle 

Creed. 

Art. IV. Maintained againſt the Pelagians, that a 
man cannot be juſtified by the meer ſtrength and ca- 
pacity of nature, and againſt the Roman Catholics, that 
juſtification is the effect of faith, excluſive of good works, 

Art. V. Agreed with the church of Rome, that 
the word of God and the ſacraments are the means 
of conveying the holy ſpirit, but differed from that 
communion, by aſſerting, that this divine operation 
is never preſent without faith. 

Art. VI. Affirmed that our faith nb to produce 
200d works, purely in obedience to God, and not in 
order to our own juſtification. 

Art. VII. Made the true church to conſiſt of none 
bur the righteous. 

Art. VIII. Acknowledged the FRY of the ſacra- 


ments, tho*adminiſtered by hypocritesor wicked perſi p 
ri 
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Art. IX. Aſſerted againſt the Anabaptiſts the ne- 
ceſſity of infant baptiſm. | 

Art. X. Acknowledged the preſence of the body 
and blood of Chrift under the conſecrated elements ; 
adding, that his myſterious preſence in the holy ſacra- 
ments continued with the elements only during the 
time of receiving; that the euchariſt ought to be 
given in both kinds. 

Art. XI. Granted the neceſſity of abſolution to pe- 
nitents, but denied their being obliged to make a par- 
ticular confeſſion of their fins, 

Art. XII. Condemned the Anabaptiſts, who affirm, 
that whoever is once juſtified cannot fall from grace; 
as allo the novations, who refuſed abſolution to fins 
committed after baptiſm ; aſſerting withal, againſt the 
church of Rome, that a repenting ſinner is not made 
capable of forgiveneſs by any acts of penance whatever. 

Art. XIII. Required actual faith from thoſe who 
participate of the ſacraments. _ 

Art. XIV. Forbad thoſe, who were not lawfully 
called, to teach in the church, or adminiſter the ſa- 
craments, 8 

Art XV. Appointed the obſervation of the feſti- 
vals, and preſcribed the ceremonies of the church. 
. Art. XVI. Acknowledged the obligation of civil 
t laws, and approved the magiſtracy, propriety of eſta- 
; tes and marriage. 


t Art. XVII. Acknowledged the reſurrection, hea- 
$ ven and hell, and condemned the two following errors 
it of the Anabaptiſts, and Fifth monarchy men, viz, 
n that the puniſhment of the devils and the damned will 
have an end, and that the ſaints will reign with Chriſt . 
e a thouſand years upon earth | 
0 Art, XVIII. Declared, that our wills are not ſuf- 


bciently free in actions relating to the promoting of 
16 our ſalvation. | | 
Art. XIX. Maintained, that, notwithſtanding God 
a- created man, and ſtill continues to preſerve him, hz 
5. neither is, nor can be the author of ſin. 
4. Vor. II. No. 13. K Art. 


taining the ſeven principal abuſes, on which the Lu- 
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Art. XX. Affirms that good works are not alto- 
gether unprofitable. And | 
Art. XXI. Forbad the invocation of ſaints; 
The ſecond part of the Auguſtan confeſſion is al- 
together in oppoſition to the church of Rome, con- 


therans, found the neceſſity of ſeparating from the 
communion of that church. The 
I. Head enjoined communion in both kinds, and 
forbad the proceſſion of the holy ſacrament, 
II. Condemned the celibacy of the prieſts. By the 
III. Privace maſſes were ,2boliſhed, and ſome part 
at leaſt ot the congregation were obliged to communi- 
cate with the prieſt, 
IV. Declared againſt the neceſſity of making a par- 
ticular confeſſion of ſins to the prieſt. 
V. Rejected tradition. The 
VI. Diſallowed of monaſtic vows. 
VII. Aſſerted that the power of the church conſiſted 
only in preaching of the goſpel, and adminiſtering the 
ſacraments. 
This confeſſion of faith was ſigned by the Elector of 
Saxony, and his eldeft ſon, by the Marquis of Bran- 
denbourg, by the Landgrave of. Heſſe, the Prince of 
Hainault, and the republic of Nuremberg and Rut- 
lingau. It was argued before the Emperor Charles V. 
but rejected; the Roman Catholics having a majority 
of votes in the council. This was followed by a con- 
ference between ſeven deputies of each party; in which, 
Luther being abſent, Melancthon, by his mollifying 
explanations, brought both ſides to an agreement, in 
relation to fifteen of the firſt twenty-one articles. 
But the conference broke up, without n all the 
differences between them. 
In 1530, Eraſmus writes to ſome in Eaſt- F rieſland, 
in which he admoniſhed them to avoid ſchiſm, and Jo 


- adviſes them to build on the rock of Chriſt, and 
great) 


* 
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greatly complained of the perſecution of the Anabap- 
tits, by the Zuinglians “. | 


The LITE HENRY BULLINGER, 


Henry Bullinger was born the eighteenth of July 
1504, in Switzerland. At fifteen years of age he was 
ſent ro Cologne, where he applied himſelf moſt earneſtly- 
to claſſical learning, and the nature of his ſtudies ſoon 
diſpoſed him to forſake the Romiſh communion, as 
ſoon as occaſion offered, and for that reaſon he de- 
clined accepting any of the orders or habits of the 
prieſts.---In 1523, he attended the preaching of Zuin- 
gliue, which occaſioned him to renew his ſtudy of the 
Greek language, and he undertook the office of the 
miniſtry by a miſſion from the ſynod, and in 1528 
e accompanied Zuinglius at the famous diſpute at 
Bern. In 1529, he was made paſtor of the reformed 
at Bremgardton, but was ſoon after by perſecution 
driven from thence; and during his retirement Bullin- 
ger wrote a book, to ſhew that the council of Trent 
ad another deſign, than to oppreſs the truth; and 
or many years afterward employed himſelf in de- 
ending the reformation. His zeal, however, was not 
onfined to matters of importance, the holy doctrine 
f the ubiquity of God, and other ſcholaſtic points, 
do much engroſſed his attention, and he adopted 


6; ome other ſentiments, no ways favourable to the prin» 
þ, ipal buſineſs of the reformation. He wrote many 
ng dooks on miſcellaneous ſubjects, and died on the ſeven- 


eenth of September 1575, after he had exerciſed his 
iniſtry forty-three years. | 


The LITE of Jonx CaLvin. 


John Calvin was born at Soiſſons, a city of France, 
une 6, 1509. His father's name was Gerard Calvin, 
ho gave his ſon a liberal education. 


* Brandt. p. 60. 
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From the grammar-{chool, he ſent him to Paris 
and piaced him with Maturinus Corderius, a man well 
eſteemed both for probity and learning. 
His father, from the beginning, defigned him for 
the- ſtudy of divinity, which he judged him to be much 
inclined to, being religiouſly addicted from his child. 
hood. He procured a benefice of the biſhop for 
him, in Soiffons, in which place John, belore hi 
ordination, preached divers ſermons to the people 
But this purpoſe of his was afterwards altered; for 
his father, ſeeing the ſtudy of the law was the ſuret 
- ſtep to riches and honour, altered his mind, and hi 
ſon, growing into acquaintance with a certain Kkiaf- 
man of his, was by him inſtructed in the true tel. 
gion, whereupon he applied himſelf to the ſtudy d 
the ſacred ſcriptures, and began to abominate the fv 
perſtitious ſervices in the Popiſh church. 
Whilſt he was employed in theſe ſtudies, he me. 
glected not that of divinity, ſo that he preached diven 
ſermons in a neighbouring town. But, whilſt he wa 
thus buſied, news came to him of his father's death, 
which called him back into his own country. Havinz 
ſettled his affairs there, he went to Paris, being nor 
about twenty-four years old. After a few months ſia 
at Paris, he grew acquainted with all that profeſſed 
the reformed religion; and amongſt the reſt, vid 
Stephen Forgeus, a famous merchant, who alter 
wards ſealed the truth with his blood. 
From henceforward, at the earneſt requeſt of al 
thoſe that held. their private meetings in Paris, he lat 
- aſide all other ſtudies, and wholly applied himfelt t 
that of divinity. At this time Nicholas Cope . 
F rector of the Univerſity at Paris; who, being to mil 
an oration on All-ſaints day, at the inſtigatioo ( 
John Calvin, ſpake of religion more purely and clean 
than he uſed to do. This the parliament of Paris v4 
angry at, inſomuch that they. cited him before then 


= . but, as he went, ſome of his friends adviſed him! 


* 
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take heed of his adverſaries; whereupon he returned 
home, and, immediately after, left France, and went 
to Baſil, | 

The officers, ſent by the parliament, ſearching for 
Cope, went into Calvin's houſe, who, by chance, not 
being at home, they ranſacked his ſtudy, and amongſt 
his papers found many of his friends letters, which 
had like to have endangered the lives of many. But 
it pleaſed God to divert that ſtorm, by the prudent 
and pious diligence of the Queen of Navarre, the 
only ſiſter of King Francis, a woman of an admirable 
wit, and exceeding tender of the profeſſors of the 
reformed religion. She alſo ſent for Mr. Calvin to her 
court, uſed him very honourably, and heard him 
gladly. But, Mr. Calvin finding Paris too hot for 
his abode, went to Xantonge, where, ſojourning with 
a friend, at his requeſt, he drew up ſhort admonitions, 
which were diſperſed amongſt certain prieſts, to be 
taught to their people, that ſo their people might, 
by little and little, be drawn to ſearching out the 
truth. | | 
Mr. Calvin publiſhed a form of Chriſtian doctrine, 
and a catechiſm, containing the chief heads of reli- 
gion ; and, a public ſcribe . reading them, the people 
of Geneva ſwore together to thoſe heads of religion 
and diſcipline. 

About the ſame time, obſerving that there were 
many in France that knew, and were convinced of 
the truth, and yet indulged themſelves, as if it were 
enough that they reſerved their hearts for Chriſt, tho“ 
they were preſent at the {opiſh ſervices, be publiſhed 
two elegant epiſtles : one, to exhort the flying idola- 
try: the other, of the Popiſh prieſthood. But 
whilſt he, Calvin, was thus employed, he met with 
grievous ſeditions at home. 

The goſpel indeed was entertained, and Popery ab- 
Jured in Geneva; but many were not reformed from 
the profane and ſcandalous courſes which they had 

c K 3 learned 
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learned of the Popiſh clergy ; and the antient feuds 
amongſt the chief families were nor yet laid aſide, 
Thele, at firſt, were gently admoniſhed, and, when 


that prevailed not, more ſharply reprehended and, 


when yet they continued ſtubborn, and the city, by 
the factions of private perſens, was divided into par. 
ties, Farrel, Calvin, and Caroldus, did openly proteſs, 


that they could by no means adminiſter the Lord's 


ſupper to perſons who were at ſuch enmity amongſt 
themſelves. 

Upon this occaſion the Syndics which were choſen 
for that year at Geneva (who, for the time, are the 
chief magiſtrates; aſſembling, the captains of the ſ-di. 
tious perſons ſo far prevailed, that theſe three worthy 
ſervants of Chriſt were commanded, within two days, 
to depart the city, When this decree was bought to 
Calvin, he ſaid: “ Truly, if 1 had ſerved men, | 
ſhould have had but an ill reward; but it is well that 
] have ſerved him who doth always perform to his 
ſervants what he hath once promiſed.” 

Calvin went to Baſil, and thence to Straſbourg ; 
where, by the deſire of the ſenate, he was made pro- 
feſſor of divinity, which place he diſcharged with great 
applauſe of learned men; and, by the conſent of the 
jenate, planted the French church there, and ſettled 
diſcipline in it. Calvin ſettled in another place, and 
a new church erected. 

At this time Cardinal Sadolet, a man of great elo- 
quence, ſeeing the flock deprived. of ſuch able and 
vigilant ſhepherds, thought it a fit time to enſnare 


them; for which end he wrote letters, directed to his 


dear fi iends (as he called them) the ſenate, council, 
and people of Geneva, in which he omitted no argu- 
ments, whereby he might perſuade them to return into the 
boſom of the Romiſh church. There was no man in 
Geneva that would undertake to anſwer the ſame; ſo that 
probably theſe letters would have done much milchiet, 


bur that they were written. in a foreign language. Bur, 


when Calvin kad read them, forgetting all the wrongs 
which 
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which had been done him, he returned an anſwer ſo 
ſpeedily and eloquently, that the Cardinal, deſpairing 
of accompliſhing his end, wholly gave over his deſign- 

Mr. Calvin continued at Straſhourg to the year 
1541. In which the Emperor Charles V. aſſembled 
two diets, the one at Worms, the other at Ratiſbon, 
for compoling the differences about religion: at both 
which Mr. Calvin was preſent, to the great advan- 
tage of the churches, and where he was molt lovingly 
entertained by Philip Melancthon, and Gaſpar Cruciger. 
He alſo had much private conterence with them about 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, and they could 
not but approve of his opinion therein, 

The city of Geneva began to call for Farrell and 
Calvin ; but when, by no means, they could recover 
Farrell, they uſed all their endeavours to procure 
Calvin; and, for that end, ſent ambaſſadors to 
Straſbourg. 

The ſenate of Straſbourg were cxceeding unwilling 
to hearken to it; and Calvin himſelf, abhorring to 
enter into new troubles, and finding great ſucceſs at- 
tended his miniſtry at Straſbourg, did abſolutely 
refuſe to return, Beſides, Bucer, and the other paſtors, 
did profeſs their great unwillingnels to part with him, 

But the Genevians ſtill preſſing hard for-him, Bu- 
cer, at laſt, thought their requeſts ſhould be conde- 
ſcended to. This falling out juſt at the time when 
Calvin, with Bucer, was going to the diet at Ratiſbon, 
his return was delayed for a time; when they choſe 


Peter Viret : and, indeed, this made Mr. Calvin far - 


more willing to return, when he ſaw that he was to 
have ſuch a collegue, 

Mr. Calvin went to Geneva, September the 1 3th 
1541, being ſingularly welcomed by the people, and 
elpecially by the ſenate, who acknowledged the won- 
derful mercy of God towards them, in reftoring him 
to them. And whereas the ſenate of Straſbourg had 


decreed, that, after a time, he ſhould return to them 


K 4 again, 
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again, that of Geneva would never give over, till they 
had reverſed that decree, which, at laſt, was yielded to 
by them of Straſbourg, yet with this proviſo, that 


the penſion, which they had ſettled upon him, ſhould 
ſtill be continued to him. But Mr. Calvin could 
never be perſuaded to receive it, caring for nothing 
lefs than for riches. Mr. Calvin, being thus reſtored 
to his church, and perceiving that the city needed 
ſach bridles, he profeſſed that he could not comfortably 
exerciſe his miniſtry amongſt them, except, together 
with the doctrine of the goſpel, that they would em- 


brace the Preſbyterian government, for the well re- 


gulating of the church. Hereupon elders were choſen, 
and a model of government was drawn up. 

His ordinary labours were theſe: every other Sabbath 
he preached twice ; Monday, Tueſday, Wedneſday, he 
read his divinity- lectures: every Thurſday he aſſiſted 
in the conſiſtory for the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. On 
Fridays he read a lecture for the clearing hard places 
of the ſcriptures ; anſwered many adverſaries to the 
truth ; wrote many letters to ſundry places. ' So that 


we have cauſe to wonder how it was poſſible for one 


man to undergo ſo many buſineſſes. 

Beſides his fore mentioned labours, he had alſo the 
charge and buſineſs of a family, and many foreign em- 
ployments; for God ſo bleſſed his miniſtry, that, from 
all parts of the Chriſtian world, he was ſought to, 
partly for advice in matters of religion, and, partly, 
to hear him preach: ſo that, at the ſame time, there 
was an Italian church, an Engliſh church, and a Spa- 
niſh church, and the city ſeemed too little to entertain 
all that came to it for his ſake. | 

In 1542, Mr. Calvin met with many afflictions, 
ſome at home, but eſpecially by the fury of the ad- 
verſaries of the truth abroad in France and Italy, 
whence they drove away many profeſſors of the golpel, 


A for the comfort of whom he laid himſelf out exceed- 


ingly; writing many encouraging letters every * 
5 . bot 
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both to thoſe that were eſcaped, and to thoſe that yer 
remained- within the lion's jaws. | 

In 1545 was that abominable and cruel edict which 
the parliament of Aquitaine ſet forth againſt the poor 
Waldenſes of Merindol, Cabriers, and. thoſe parts; 
whereby unheard-of cruelties were exerciſed, not againſt 
ſome few, bur againſt all of them, without any diſtinc- 
tion of age or ſex. 

Some of thoſe that eſcaped, flying to Geneva, 
Calvin was the more afflifted for them, and careful 
of them, becauſe, a little before, he had written-con- 
ſolatory letters to them, and ſent them faithful paſtors, 
and had alſo (where they were in danger before) pre- 
ſerved them by his interceſſion to the German princes, 

In 1546, one of the ſenators, in a public aſſembly 
of the people, blamed Calvin as one that taught falſe 
docti ine, fuborned (as was ſuppoſed) by two of the 
college of paſtors, both of them being drunkards, 
and, therefore, fearing the ſeverity of the laws. But 
Mr. Calvin made little account of this. Yet the man 
who accuſed him was called before the ſenate, and, 
his cauſe being heard, was condemned for flander ; 
and thoſe two drunken miniſters, who had ſet him on, 
were removed out 'of their places. | 

The year 1547 proved far worſe; indeed that age 
ſaw not a more calamitous time than that was : the 
churches of Germany ſeemed to be utterly ſubverted, 
the Proteſtant Princes taken, and cities yielding up 
themſelves, after ſo great labours uſed, and ſo great 
dificulties paſſed through, in planting the goſpel 
amongſt them. With what grief Mr. Calvin was 
afflicted for the deſolations of the churches, is not 
eaſy to expreſs, eſpecially, if we conſider that great 
affection which he bore to them, though far remote 
from him, which indeed was no other than if he had 
ſupported them all upon his ſhoulders. Indeed he 
was wonderfully grieved when he heard of thoſe holy 


men, his worthy friends Philip Melancthon, Bucer, 
Peter 
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Peter Martyr, &c. in ſo great danger that they ſeemed 


nearer death than. life. 
In the midſt of theſe contentions, the church of 


Geneva did - wonderfully increaſe, and Mr. Calvin 
was very ſolicitous to entertain and provide for ſuch 
as were baniſhed for the name of Chriſt. 
In the year 1550, the church of Chriſt enjoyed 
peace, and then it was decreed in Geneva, that the 
miniſters, not only in their ſermons, which many 
neglected, and others heard with ſmall profit, but, 
from houſe to houſe, ſhould divide the city amongſt 
them, and require of every family an account of 
their faith; by which means it is ſcarce credible what 
profit came to the people. 
In the year 1553, Michael Servetus, having pub- 
liſhed a book filled with errors, was, at Vienna, caſt 
| Into priſon for the ſame. But, making an eſcape, he 
came to Geneva, thinking to paſs further; but being 
_ diſcovered, and Calvin acquainting. tne magiſtrates 
with it, they caſt him into priſon. Many means were 
uſed to bring him to repentance ; but, when he would 
not be brought to recantation, he was condemned to 
death, and, upon the 27th of October, burned alive. 
This was noſmall reflection on the character of Calvin. 

About this time a grievous calamity befel the 
church of England by the death of King Edward 
VI. which was a grievous wound to all the reformed 
churches. 

Soon after, the care of the Engliſh exiles lay heavy 
upon him ; ſome of them were come to Embden, and 
others to Frankfort, all ſending to Calvin for advice 
and counſel, How great pains he took this year for 
ſeveral churches, may appear by the multitude of 
epiſtles wrote, by him, by which he ſtirred up many 
noblemen to embrace the goſpel, and ſtrengthened 
many of the brethren, ſome of whom were in extreme 
danger, and others already caſt ; into bonds. 


At 
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At this time a 8 perſecution riſing at Paris, 
it was a great affliction to Mr. Calvin; many being 
taken when they were aſſembled in St. James's Street, 
for the celebration of the Lord's ſupper, being about 
eighty in number, the reſt eſcaping by the benefit of 
the night; who, the next morning, were led to priſon, 
joaden with ſcorns and reproaches, though ſome of 
them were noble women of good account. Ol 
There were alſo ſome falſe witneſſes ſuborned againſt 
them, which the credulous multitude were too apt to 
believe; there were, therefore, ſeven of them brought 
forth to be burned, amongſt whom there was a noble 
woman, who, with ſix others, ſhewed admirable pa- 
tience ; and whereas they were accuſed of promiſcuous 
whoredoms at their meetings, a learned man, who had 


lately been their paſtor, eaſily confuted thoſe lies; and 


the German Princes, interceding in their behalf (which 
Mr. Calvin procured with admirable celerity) the tem- 
peſt was, in a good meaſure, blown over. 

A. D. 1559 was famous for the league entered into 
between the two moſt potent kings of Spain and France, 
ſtrengthened by affinity betwixt them, which was like- 
ly to prove fatal ro Geneva. 

In the mean time Calvin ;chough ſickly) laboured 
hard, comforting the afflicted churches ; as alſo by his 
frequent and fervent prayers, craving help of God. 
Whilſt all things were full of terror, the King of 
France, in the great marriage-ſolemnity which was 
made for the 3 of the peace, in his running 
at tilt, received his death's wound, and that by the 
hand of the captain of his guard, by. whom, a little 
before, he had apprehended and impriſoned ſeveral 
ſenators. 

About this time the Bohemians ſent two of their 
brethren to Calvin, to deſire his judgment about ſome 
matters of religion, whom he lovingly ſatisfied, ex- 
horting them alſo that they would enter into a nearer con- 
junction with other reformed churches. At the ſame 

time 
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time alſo, Queen Mary being dead, and Ceed Elizabeth 
ſucceeding, many of the French, relying upon her piety 


and humanity, fled for refuge into England, with the 
oonſent of that reverend divine Edmund Grindal, Biſhop 
of London; and craved leave of her, that one might 
be ſent from Geneva, to plant a French church —8 
Towards the latter end of this year, King Francis, 
of France, died ſuddenly, and that in ſuch a juncture 
of time, when all things ſeemed deſperate. King Charles 
IX. a child, was ſcarce entered on his. reign, when, by 
4 herald, letters, ſubſcribed with his name, were brought 


to Geneva, wherein he complained that many were 


ſent from thence, who infected his kingdom, deſiring 


that they might be preſently called back; threatening, 


chat otherwiſe he would revenge that injury. 

Calvin, being hereupon ſent for by the ſenate, an- 
fwered in his own, and in his collegues names, that, 
at the requeſt of the churches of France, they had ex- 
horted certain men who were ſound in the faith, and of 
a holy life, that they ſhould not be wanting to lend 
their help to their country in ſo holy a cauſe; and that 
this they had done, not to diſturb the kingdom, but 
that the people might be taught the goſpel of peace; 
and, if they were accuſed for any thing further than 
this, they were ready to anſwer their accuſers before 
the King: ſo this buſineſs went no further. 

In the year 1562, God gave peace and liberty to the 


French churches, by a public edict of the Kings: but 


not long after the King of Navarre, preſently after the 
Duke of Guiſe had committed that abominable maſſacre 
at Vaſſy, began a civil war, which continued many 
years after, to the miſerable devaſtation of France, 
It cannot be ſpoken how much Calvin was afflicted 
thrrewith, which ſo far increaſed his diſeaſe, that it 
was eaſy to divine, that it would not be long before he 
would be tranſlated to a better life; yet did he not deſiſt 
from exhorting and comforting every one, nor from 
preaching and reading his ordinary lectures, 


In 
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In the year 1563 his diſeaſe did much increaſe; yet, 
even then, he could not be perſuaded to abſtain from 
his public labours: but when, by neceſſity, he was 
obliged, he was buſy at home, either in giving coun- 
ſel to thoſe that ſought it, or in dictating to his ſcribes. 
In the year 1564, February 6, he preached his laſt 
ſermon, and from thenceforward ſpoke little, and 
would now and then be carried to the congregation, 
His diſeaſes, contracted by the incredible labours both 
of his mind and body, were many ; for beſides that, he 
was but of a weak body, lean, and inclinable to a con- 
ſumption, ſlept little, and ſpent a great part of the year 
in preaching, teaching, and dictating. For at leaſt 
ten years together he abſtained from dinners, takin 
no food at all till ſupper, was often troubled with the 
head-ach, which his abſtinence only could cure. He 
was alſo troubled with the piles, which at length proved 
ulcerous, and for five years before his death did man 
times ſpit blood; when his quartan ague left him, the 
ut rook him, then the cholic, and laſtly the fone. 
The phyſicians applied what remedies they could, 
and though tormented with ſo many diſeaſes, yet was 
never heard to utter one word unbecoming a Chriſtian. 
May the 25th, he ſeemed to ſpeak more ſtrongly, 
and with leſs difficulty than uſual ; but this was but a 
lightening before death. In the evening, about eight 
o'clock, on a ſudden, ſigns of prefent death appeared, 
and ſoon after yielded up his Farit, without the leaſt 
ſtruggling, having had his underſtanding, memory, 


and voice, even to the laſt. 


Calviniſm having began in Geneva in 1536, it 


prevailed not only. in many parts of Germany, but even 


in France; and tho' Calvin died foon after the per- 
ſecution commenced in France, the Helvetic body 


ſtrengthened that party, by a new confeſſion of faith. 


The Calviniſt religion prevailed among the Heſſians, 
and in the ſouth or Franconia, the {x Vroteſtant can- 
tons in Switzerland and their allies. Calviniſm is alſo 

Nel: the 
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the religion of the reformed in France, the eſtabliſhed 
teligion in the United Provinces, where all religions 
are tolerated ; but the Preſbyterians only are admitted 
into any employment under the government. (Calvin- 
iſm was introduced into Scotland by Knox, in the 
teign of Queen Mary; whoſe ſon, James VI. eſtabliſh- 
ed Epiſcopacy, which continued till 1668, when 
Epiſcopacy was aboliſhed, and the Preſbytery re-eſta- 
bliſhed in that kingdom, without ſo much as a tolera- 


tion for the members of the church of England, until 


the reign of Queen Anne.) 
The King of Pruſſia, and his court, are Calviniſts; 
tho' his ſubjects are, for the moſt part, Lutherans, 
The religion of this glorious Monarch is beſt known 
from his confeſſion of faith; which he cauſed to be ad- 
dreſſed to all the Proteſtant miniſters in the diet of the 
empire at Ratiſbon in 1744, As follows : 
I. I do not believe in the ordinances of the Pope, 
nor even in the writings of Luther, Beza, or Calvin; 
but believe in the adorable Trinity, and I make his 
holy word the foundation of my faith, nor ſhall I ever 
believe any thing that claſhes with it, even though an 
angel from heaven ſhould reveal it. 

II. I believe alſo that I ſhall be ſaved, together with 


all true Chriſtians, by the blood of Chriſt, his ſuffer- 


ing and dying for us. 
III. As I profeſs there is no ſalvation in any other 


name, I would not be ſtiled a Lutheran, a Calviniſt, 


nor a Papiſt, but a Chriſtian. 
IV. With regard to eternal election, or predeſtina- 
tion, this is my private opinion, that the merciful 


God hath called all men to ſalvation; and it is not for 


want of being called if they are not ſaved, but thro' 
their own wickedneſs and obſtinacy in oppoling divine 
grace, and by reaſon of their corrupt hearts, and their 
ſins, that they are condemned through the juſt judge- 
ment of God. 

V. As 
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V. As to good works, it is my opinion, that there 
muſt neceſſarily be good works where there is a true 
faith ; for faith and good works can no more, be ſepa- 
rated, than light from fire: nevertheleſs it is an error 
to believe, that man can merit heaven by good works, 
or that he can be ſaved but by true faith. How then 
can the merit of good works ſave u? 
VI. With regard to baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, 
it is my Opinion, that I have been waſhed from ſin in 
baptiſm ; not by the water, but by the blood of my 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, and have been by ic 
received into the eternal covenant of grace with God 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt: fo I am 
nouriſhed in the holy ſupper at the table of the grace 
of Jeſus Chriſt ; and, in virtue of this ſacrament, am 
rendered partaker of all the benefits which my Saviour 
hath purchaſed by his wounds and death, and am be- 
come an inkeritor of life everlaſting ; whence ] believe, 
that whoſo believed in God, and ſeeketh his ſalvation 
in the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, and leadeth a true Chriſ- 
tian life, may die the death of the righteous, and ſhall 
be ſaved. 

VII. I leave to every one liberty of faith and con- 
ſcience ; proteſting, before the face of God, that I am 
determined to live and die in this plain confeſſion of 
faith: nevertheleſs, I leave to all good people to judge, 
whether I am cold, hot, or lukewarm. I am very far from 
believing, that the ſervice of Catholic prieſts promote 
the ſalvation of ſouls; have learned by the experience 
which I have had, that all their actions tend not to 
the honour of God, and the ſalvation of men, but 
ſolely to their own honour, and to be reſpected among 
men. > £4 | 
VIII. It is with reaſon that I ſcruple to be called a 
Papiſt, a Lutheran, or a Calviniſt ; becauſe, accord- 
Ing to the cuſtom and opinion of the world, i Hos -. > 
ſufficient to take the name of a Chriſtian, but we mult 
be engaged to ſome particular church, and * pro- 
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feſſion of its faith ; and as the pure reformed religion 
beſt agrees with my religion, I think it not impropet 
to call myſelf a Reformed ; although I ſee no cauſe to 
ſay, there is the leaſt difference between my confeſſion 
of faith and the pure Lutheran religion : I would not, 
however, be called a Calviniſt; bur am, and ſhall 
always be, a reformed Chriſtian: that is to ſay, one 
that is diſengaged from all error in the doctrine of 
faith, and who believes all that I have before mention- 


ed; but a Calviniſt is one, who makes the doctrine of 


Calvin the rule of his faith. 

IX. As Calvin was a man, he might be miſtaken, 
ſince no man is perfect: but I regard Calvin, Luther, 
and others, as choſen inſtruments of God, drawn by 
virtueof the Holy Ghoſt from the darkneſs of Popery, 
and that they ſhewed the true way to life ; bur as they 
were fallible, I do not call them rabbies. I profels, 
not to believe any doctrine that is not agreeable to 
the word of God; believing that it is my duty, as St. 
Paul adviſes, to try all things, and hold faſt that which 
is good. 


The LITE of PHILIT MELANCTHON. 


Philip Melancthon was born in the year 1497, at 
Bretten, in the palatinate of the Rhine. He gave 
very early marks of his-great capacity, and was juſtly 
eſteemed an illuſtrious youth. After paſſing through 
ſeveral branches of literature, in 1518, he accepted 
the Greek profeſſorſhip in the univerſity of Whiten- 
burgh; but we find him principally remarkable, at 
this period, for his aſſiduity in promoting truth, in 


oppoſition to prevailing error, notwithſtanding the ob- 


ſtructions he met with from thoſe of the Romiſh reli- 
gion: for having had an acquaintance with Luther, 
he zealouſly joined with him in oppoſing the errors 
and ſuperſtitious practices of the Romiſh church. We 
find him likewiſe a cotemporary of Eraſmus, and mo 
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there was a very great friendſhip ſubſiſted betwixt 


them; yet, from his natural frankneſs of temper, ge 
to cenſured his paraphraſes : but ſo univerſally was he ad - 


F 


M1 mired for his learning and integrity, that we find Car- 
I, dinal Bembus ſhewed himſelf very ſolicitous to ſerve 
ll him, and offered, if that would have influenced him 
ne to continue a Papiſt, to obtain preferment for him in 
of the church; but Melancthon declined it, and continu- 
N- ed the advocate for Proteſtantiſm, and, as far as in 


of WI him lay, the promoter of peace. In 1541 he aſſiſted 

at the conferences of Spires and Ratiſbon, where the 
n, controverſies between the Romaniſts and Proteſtants 
r, were warmly diſputed. At the former, the Papiſts 
by choſe Eckius, and the Proteſtants appointed Melanc- 


J. thon, to confer about the points in controverſy, and 
ey agreed that they ſhould diſcourſe about original ſin, 
ls, They entered upon it, and continued the conference 
to three days; when Nicholas Granville, who was then 
t. prime miniſter to the Emperor, and his commiſſioner 
ch at the conference, received a letter from his Imperial 


Majeſty, which ordered, that the conference ſhould 
be diſcontinued, and all things referred to the diet of 
Ratiſbon, where the Proteſtants were ordered to meet. 
This diet was opened in March, in the preſence of the 
at Emperor, who appointed Eckius, Pflugius, and Grop- 
„per, to manage it for the Romaniſts; and for the 
ly Proteſtants, Melancthon, Bucer, and Piſtorius. He 
oh commanded them to lay aſide all paſſion, and to re- 


ed ſpect the glory of God only in that conference. Fre- 4 
n- deric, the Elector palatine, was appointed preſident, 

at who opened the conference on the 27th of April, when 

in Na writing was produced, which contained twenty-two 

b- articles, wherein the whole ſubſtance of religion was 

li- compriſed. It was imagined, that this writing was 


er, drawn up by John Gropper; but the Emperor ſaid, 
it was preſented to him by perſons of learning and 
Ve piety, to forward the peace: he therefore deſired them 
jar to examine it, that they might approve of what was 
re Yor. II. No. XIV. wy well, 
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well, correct what was amiſs, and terminate all diffe. 
rences. 

In 1543, Melancthon went to the Elector of Co. 
Jogne, to aſſiſt him in introducing a reformation into 
his dioceſe, and drew up ſundry articles to preſent to 
the Elector, in which Bucer and Piſtorius alliſted, 
This attempt engaged the Elector to renounce Popery, 
agd to promote, as far as in him lay, a reformation in 
his electorate; but ſuch was the jealouſy, the policy, 
and diligence of the Romiſh prieſts, that it had very little 
ſucceſs with the common peqple, and he continued his 
ſtudies, as profeſſor of divinity, in the univerſity of 
Wirtingburgh, where he died the 19th of April, 
1560 *. 

Herman, Archbiſhop of Cologne, ſent for Melanc- 
thon and Bucer, with a deſign to reform his dioceſe; 
which was attended with no ſmall ſucceſs, til perſe- 
cution commenced on that account, 


The council of Trent was, at this time, convened, 

and in their ſecond ſeſſion entered upon the two grand 
points to be ſettled therein, viz. matters of faith, and 
a reformation. Cardinal Poole propoſed, that ſince 
in all ancient councils, ſome ſymbol of faith was pub- 
 Tſhed, the like ſhould be done in this; but concerning 
this ſymbol of faith there was ſome difficulty, fince to 
recite the old would not convince the Lutherans, in- 
finuating, that they believed it as well as the Catho- 
lics, but would not profeſs it, and urging, that this 
would imply they durſt not handle the controverted 
points; it was reſolved by a majority, that a new 
form, or creed, ſhould be propoſed. In the next 
feſſion this new creed was barely recited; the court of 
Rome, underſtanding what had paſſed, and being 
alarmed at the name of reformation, as knowing not 
how far it might extend, uſed their intereſt to oppoſe 
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ite, The Proteſtants, about this time, appointed a 
diet, and conference of divines at Ratiſbon; at which 


the point of jaſtification was very early brought upon 


the carpet, and divers other matters in religion, in 
which the members could not agree. The Duke of 
Saxe recalled his divines, and Martin Bucer returned 
to the Landgrave of Heſſe, apprehending that the 
Emperor's intention was to amuſe them with confe- 
rences, while himſelf prepared for war; which, whe- 
ther it had exiſted in his intention, was not fully known; 
but not long afterwards, expreſſing, his diſlike at that 
diet breaking up, he made preparations for war, 
which ſoon became known to the Proteſtants, ſo that 

they likewiſe armed themſelves for defence. King 
Henry now made propolals to them, for entering into 

a folemn league with them, and for concerting ſuch 
* with them, as ſhould reſtore a much greater 
amity amongſt them, and ſtrengthen their hands againit 
their enemies. But the Germans, who knew at what 
diſtance the King lived, and naving a ſuſpicion of ſome 
ſecret and ſiniſter views, did not much regard the pro- 
poſals made to them, but truſted to themſelves z and 
our King made peace with the French. The Emperor, 
at this time, making uſe of ſundry artifices to conceal 
his intention of ſuppreſſing a reformation, and to caſt 
the blame of this war on the Proteſtants “; but the 
Proteſtants were upon their guard, and exhorted one. 
another to ſtand firm. 

The Cardinal of Trent, at this time, abſolutely con- 
cluded a league with the Pope and the Emperor +. 
Both ſides prepared for war : the Emperor pretending, 
that for civil cauſes, acts of diſaffection and rebellion, 
he teok up arms againſt them; and they denying the 
allegations, profeſſed their deſigns were ſolely the ſup- 


Fi An abſtract of a large account in L. Herbert, p. 613, 905 
eq. : 


+ Sleidem, lib, vii, L. Herbert, p. 622, 
L 2 TIE por: 
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port of their liberty in religion. The Duke of Save 


and Landgrave of Heſſe, who commanded the Pro- 
teſtant army, compoſed of 70,000 foot, and 10, ooo 


horſe, ſent a kind of defiance to the Emperor. The 


Emperor, hearing that our King treated with the Pro- 


teſtants, expoſtulated the matter with him; which his 
Majeſty denied, or that be intended any aid to the 
Proteſtants : ſaying, yet if he ſought friendſhip abroad, 


he was not to be blamed, ſince the Emperor, in his 


new treaty with the Biſhop of Rome, had agreed to 
fall on all - thoſe who rejected the ſupremacy of the 
Biſhop of Rome. Jn, October this ſame year an en- 


gagement happened, in which the Imperialiſts had the 


advantage, and the two commanders, the Duke of 
Saxe and the Landgrave of Heſſe, being obliged to 
return home, for the ſecurity of their own provinces, 


Denawart, and ſome other towns in Germany, were 


obliged to ſubmit upon very hard terms. The 
Pope, upon hearing of what had paſſed, began to be 


ſolicitous for his own intereſt, and urged, that he had 


not been properly conſulted ; that he was not made a 
partaker in the treaty betwixt the Emperor and ſome 
of the Princes in Germany ; and that it was much to 
the prejudice of the Catholic faith in tolerating hereſy, 


which ought abſolutely to be exterminated. Beſides 


— 


meet in the end of July, the deſign of which was to 
8 Bb extin- 


that, he ought to have partook of the profits and ſpoils 
of the war; and for farther teſtimony of his diſpleaſure 
raiſed a faction in Genoa againit the Dorias, not fear- 


ing their being able to undertake any thing againſt him, 


In the mean time the council of Trent proceeded to 
ſettle, as well as they could, matters of religion: but 


this did not divert the Emperor from the proſecution 


of his intended war; and the Proteſtants were, as far 
as in their power, careful for their defence. They 
even ſent ambaſſadors to England and France for ſuc- 


- cour, but were refuſed by both the Kings. 


The Emperor appointed a diet of the empire to 
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extinguiſh the light of the goſpel, or check the pro- 
greſs of the reformation z but St. Peter had taught the 
reformed Chriſtians, that it was better to obey God 
rather than man, and therefore they were reſolved to 
put all things upon the hazard, rather than to make 
ſhipwreck of faith and a good conſcience, ſo that great 
tumults were raiſed in Straſbourg, and divers other 
towns. A ſevere edict was alſo publiſhed in Flanders 
againſt all that favoured the new doctrines, as they 
are called ; but this was ſuppreſſed, at the interceffion 
of the city of Antwerp, who had repreſented, that the 
ruin and loſs of their trade from the Engliſh wis in 
ſome meaſure, and would inevitably be the effect of it. 

The famous Oſiander having been obliged, from 
the troubles of thoſe times, to leave his church at Nu- 
remberg, fled into the kingdom of Pruſſia, that was 
one of the provinces to Brandenburgh, the moſt affeo- 


| 

} 

tionate to the reformation by Luther ;. it belonged to 
a the Teutonic order, but the Prince Albert of Bran- 
denburgh, who was the Grand Maſter thereof, con- 
k ceived all at once a deſire of marrying and reforming, 
s and making himſelf a ſovereign there: and by the care 
0 and diligence of this Proteſtant doctor of Nuremberg, 
, Lutheraniſm became eſtabliſhed, and peace and good 
s order were preſerved in the province. 

s A.D. 1550, a very ſevere placart was publiſhed at 
e Bruſſels againſt hereſy, which gave unqueſtionable 
[- proof of a deſign to ſet on foot the tribunal of the in- 
if quiſition. F 
0 The inquiſition was now become the tribunal of the 
at Dominican monks, who not only puniſhed, „ 
on with the moſt infamous, as well as dreadful 4 
ar deaths, and loſs of eſtates, all crimes of which 

Y a perſon was fully convicted, but invented the vileſt 


ſtratagems to enſnare people, to fathom their ſouls, 
and extort the deepeſt ſecrets of their hearts, by ſuch ' 
to threats as were intolerable to. be ſeen or heard, and by 
lch torments as were not to be endured. Theythave + 


we | L 3 two 


bY 
ES, + 


-quiſition, tranſlated by Dr, Chandler. 
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two officers, one of them intitled, The Promoter of the 
rig bis of the Church, who inſiſts upon the ſentence of 
hereſy againſt the accuſed perſon. The other, in the 
King's name, inſiſts on the forfeiture of the criminal 
; eſtate. Whoever hears any criminal heretical expreſ. 


ſion is bound to diſcover it, though it ſhould drop 


from the mouth of his own father. Two witneſſes, 


tho? of different facts, are ſufficient to caſt the accuſed 
erſon into a loathſome dungeon, where he is hardly 


allowed any food or refreſhment, and is denied al 


viſits or methods of conſolation. In caſe he owns 
what he is accuſed of, and abjures his religion, the 


| penance he is to undergo, is to wear the Sacco Benin 


and to forfeit all his eftate. If he perſevere in denying 
the accuſation, and affirms that he is a pure Romik 
Chriſtian, they notwithſtanding condemn him to be 
burnt, upon two perſons ſwearing, tho' they differ in 
ſome material circumſtances. The names of the wit 
neſſes are concealed, if he gueſs at them, in ce hi 


exceptions are over-ruled ; or if there are more wilt 


neſſes that he cannot gueſs at them, their evidence te 
mains good. Thoſe who are condemned by the 
ſpiritual court, are delivered up to the ſecular arm to 
be puniſhed. Grotius ſays, that it was enough to ſend 


any one to priſon if he were but ſuſpected of hereſy; 


and that any proof, even of the ſmalleſt moment, wa 
ſufficient to bring him to the rack * He adds, tha 
the Inquiſitors had a power of ſending for any perſons 
of what ſtate or condition ſoever, and of aſking then 
what queſtions they pleaſed upon oath; by which 
means they often penetrated into the ſecrets of families 
and even of conſcience; for the more any man dread- 
ed perjury, the more readily he betrayed himſelf : be 
ſides, that thoſe who ſcrupled to kneel before ti: 
images of the ſaints, or the hoſt, when elevated in tht 
church, or carried'openly in proceſſion, could hard} 


avoid being diſcovered. 


* Grot. Annal. lib. i. p. 10. Lemborch's Hiſtory of the Ii. 
| F 
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At the firſt, this kind of inquiſition was principally 
uſed againſt the Jews and the Moors, but is now prac- 
tiſed againſt all perſons accuſed of hereſy whatſover, 
and all forts of tricks made uſe of to detect people. 
A man's ſilence is frequently conſtrued into guilt, and 
renders him as obnoxious to puniſhment as plain words: 
no friendſhip can be relied on, and a man's accuſer 
was oftimes his boſom friend; inſomuch, that it was 
now plain, that the life, fortune and honour of the 
moſt innocent perſon, were at the mercy of the greateſt 
villains. JOS \ 

That theſe things are not magnified out of hatred, 
but related with a moſt ſtrict regard to truth, cannot 
be denied, by fuch as have heard what diſturbances 
have been excited in Spain “, and throughout all 
Italy T; eſpecially at Naples; yea, even at Rome 
itſelf, on account of this deteſtable tribunal; even by 
thoſe who continued in the communion of the church, 
and with the Pope ||. | 

It was no wonder then if the people of Antwerp, 
which flouriſhed above all towns in the Low Countries 
in its commerce (a bleſſing which commonly attends 
liberty of conſcience) did from this time begin moſt 


ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe this religious tyranny. The re- 


formation was therefore privately preached up, and 
ſome of the miniſters, who were publickly to read 
the placart for prohibiting hereſy, even dared to omit 
it: among theſe were George Sylvanus and Gaſper Ven 
der Heiden. This attempt to eſtabliſh an inquiſition, 
through the rigour of that placart, was taken into 
general conſideration, and application was made to 


Queen Mary, to apply to her brother the Emperor 


of Germany, to obtain ſome mitigation thereof. But 


* Hiſt, des Mart. f. 476. 


- | Thuanus, lib. ii. p. 135. Hiſt, Cone. Trid. p. 244 and 683. ib. 


Hiſt, Conc. Inquiſ. p. 40. De Veers Chron. p. 137. 
|| Hiſt, Conc, Trid. p. 376. Thuan. lib. xxiii. p. 1053. 
See Popery always the ſame. 
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' . though this was obtained in ſome meaſure by an alte, 
ration of the manner of expreſſion in the new placan 
publiſhed, the main and principal intention was ſo 
much the ſame, that it gave very little ſatisfaction ty 
the more judicious and penetrating, and they were very 
doubtful of the conſequences that would follow. But 
The progreſs of the perſecution in 1551, confirmed 
them in their ſentiments more immediately againſt the 
ſe& of the Anabapriſts ; and thus it continued with 
little intermiſſion for three years “. | | 
Iwo confeſſions of faith were drawn up about 
this time, viz. that of Saxony, and that of Wittem. 
burg: this is not Wittemburg in Saxony, but the 
capital of the duchy Wittemburg. Theſe were both 
compiled in order that they might be preſented to the 
council of Trent, where Charles V. called the Victo- 
rious, pretended that the Proteſtants ought to be ad. 
mitted, and due regard had to their complaints. The 
Saxon confeſſion was compoſed by Melancthon and 
we are informed by Sleiden, that it was by the order 
of the Elector Maurice, whom the Emperor had ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of Giovan Frederic. This met 
with the approbation of the doctors and paſtors at 
Leipſie, and it was likewiſe received in many of the 
Principal cities in Saxony by that court, and by ſeveral 
other Princes, as well as by the churches of Pomers 
nia and Straſbourg. Bientius was the compiler of the 
confeſſion of Wittemburg, who was the next to Me- 
lancthon, the moſt illuſtrious of all the Proteſtant 
—_T 7 
A. D. 1554.] A ſolemn agreement was concluded 
between the Proteſtants of Geneva, and thoſe of Zu- 
rich, managed by Calvin, who explains therein the 
faith and diſcipline of thoſe two churches. To tho: 
t wo confeſſions compoſed by Calvin, whereof one was 
intended for the Proteſtants of France, and the other 
I Brandt's Hiſtory of the Reformation, vol, i. b. iii. p. 92. 
'+ Boſſuet, b. viii. p. 467. 1 
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adapted in ſome meaſure to the principles, eſpouſed 
and profeſſed by the church of Zurich, in ſuch man- 


ner as to promote the unity and harmony of thoſe two 


churches, which likewiſe extended to the Switzers, 


who embraced the ſame faith with the church of Zu- 


rich. Calvin likewiſe drew up another in fayour of 
the Proteſtants of Germany *. 


About the year 1558, the Lutherans, Zuinglians 


and Bohemians, conyened in a ſynod at Sandomir, 


and paſſed an act entitled the Union, and mutual 
agreement, concluded between the churches of Poland, 
viz. thoſe of the confeſſion of Augſburg, and thoſe 
of the confeſſion of the brothers of Bohemia, and 


thoſe of the confeſſion of the Helvetic churches or 


Zuinglians F. 

Among the Poliſh Proteſtants, ſome of them, ſays 
Boſſuet, were for the figurative ſenſe, with reſpe& to 
the euchariſt, agreeable to the profeſſion of faith by 
the Switzers, which they had ſubſcribed in the year 
1555. But for the better explaining their ſentiments 
in this point, they drew up a freſh one in the year 
1559, in a ſynod held at Crenger (which we meet 
with in the collection of Geneva.) -In that very year, 


the Poliſh Proteſtants formed upon the Zuinglian 


confeſſion of faith, joined with thoſe formed upon the 
Lutheran profeſſion, and the Vaudois united with 
them, and altogether aſſembled at Sandomir, where 
they ſubſcribed to the ſenſe in which they conceived 
the preſence of Chriſt in the Bene: this 1s elſe- 
where called the Saxonic confeſſion ||. 


The LITE of TyHzoDoRE BEZA: 


Theodore Beza, miniſter of Geneva, and one of 
the chief pillars of the reformed church, was born the 
24th of June 1519, at Vezelay, a city of Burgundy, in 


a Bolluet, vol. ii. p. 60. f Vol, ii. b. xi, || Vol. ii. lib. x. 


Fance. 
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France. He went to Orleans to ſtudy under Melchior 


Wolmar, a German, and profeſſor of the Greek tongue, 
with whom he reſided ſeven years, and by whom he 
was inſtructed in the Proteſtant religion. Beza went 
frequently to Geneva to viſit Calvin, and ſhewed him 
ſome of his poetical productions. Calvin was delighted 
with his poetry, but exhorted him to dedicate his ta- 
lents to the ſervice of the church, which he in ſome 
meaſure complied with. He wrote a tract on the 
equality of the paſtors; he tranſlated many of the 
pſalms of David; he likewiſe wrote a Latin tranſla- 
tion of the New Teſtament, being made profeſſor of 
Greek at Lauſanne, where he taught claſſics for ten 
years. Beza then returned to Geneva, where he ſuc- 
ceeded Calvin in 1564, and wrote an apclogy for his 
_ Latin tranſlation of the New Teſtament, and publiſhed 

the treatiſe of the ſacrament, and ſome ſermons on the 
paſſions of Chriſt. The religious war breaking out in 
France, Beza returned to that kingdom in 1571, to 
aſſiſt at the national ſynod of Rochelle, of which he 
was elected moderator : for the peace was broke through, 
by the maſſacre at Paris the ſame year, which was 
called the maſſacre of St Bartholomew, in which 
above thirty thouſand Proteſtants were murdered; and 
the King of Navarre, with the Prince of Conde, the 
only two perſons ſaved, were compelled to abjure the 
reformed religion. This horrid buſineſs, commonly 
called the wedding of Paris, has been ſcandalouſly 
repreſented, by Gabriel Nawde, as a maſter-piece in 
policy. But all the Europeans looked upon this action 
with the utmoſt abhorrence, ſaying, that, in the ac- 
counts of the moſt barbarous nations, there was never 
an example of ſuch horrid cruelty. The Huguenots, 
recommenced the war with great animoſity; and Beza, 
in 1572, aſſiſted at the ſynod of Niſmes, where he: 
oppoſed the faction of John Morel, who deſigned to 
introduce a new diſcipline. The royalarmy beſieged Ro- 


_ chelle, which was fo gallantly defended by the Proteſ- 
r tants, 


— — 
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tants, that peace was granted them in 1573. The 
fifth civil war began the next year, when Charles IX. 
died, and was ſucceeded by his brother Henry III. 
The Prince of Conde at that time ſent for Beza to 
Straſburg, that he might carry on a negociation with 
Prince John Caſimir, adminiſtrator of the Palatinate; 
which ſhews it was well known, that Beza underſtood 
other things beſides lectures and books. He ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that Caſimir brought an army from 
Germany to aſſiſt the Huguenots, who obtained a 
peace upon more advantageous terms than any of the 
former. Beza returned to Geneva, where James Ar- 
minius was ſent in 1582, to perfect his ſtudies, at the 
expence of the magiſtrates of Amſterdam, and chiefly * 
followed the lectures of Beza, who at that time ex- 
pounded the epiſtle to the Romans. Arminius was 
afterwards profeſſor of divinity at Leyden, and formed 
a ſeparate ſect, which was condemned in a national 
ſynod ; for he oppoſed Beza, as a Supralapfarian, and 
acknowledged no other election, but that which was 
grounded on the obedience of ſinners, to the call of 
God by Jefus Chriſt. PLOT 

Beza however perſiſted in the doctrines of Calvin, 
and was 3 very great inſtrument in conducting the re- 
formation, according to the tenets he had eſpouſed 
but his piece in defence of perſecution was a blemiſh 
to his character. He died on the 13th of October 
1605, aged 86 *. 

Perſecution continued nevertheleſs greatly to prevail 
through all the Low Countries, for more than twenty- 
years: but even at Utrecht, where much perſecution 
had been practiſed, the reformation made a conſider- 
dle progteſs about the year 1566 ; and the Protel- 
tants in Flanders began to hold their meetings more 


openly in ſeveral provinces, and their miniſters ſettled 


in ſome of the principal towns and-cities. The Prince 
of Orange, as governor of Antwerp, makes an agree. 


* See the Hiſt. of the Synod of Dort. 
| ment 
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ment with the Proteſtants of that city, with reſpect tg 
the public exerciſe of religion. They build churches 
there for that purpoſe : the miniſters take an oath of 
fidelity to their government: but there aroſe a diffe. 
rence between the Lutherans and Calviniſts concern- 
ing the ſacrament ; and they were tolerated in receiv 
ing the Lord's ſupper, according to the different ap- 
prehenſions . But this pleaſing proſpect did not laſt 
Jong, there was a general perſecution commenced again 
in 1567, at Armentiers, Courtray and Antwerp. The 
ſentence of the Spaniſh inquiſitors was publiſhed 
againſt the Netherlands, and the decree of the council 
ot Trent impoſed on the clergy of Utrecht. 

About this time, abundance of books and pamphlets 
were publiſhed againſt the Spaniſh cruelty and viola- 
tion of conſcience, and were diſperſed all over the 
nation, to which Alva*oppoſed a ſevere placart. 

The Prince of Orange declares war, publiſhes a 
manifeſto, dated Auguſt 31, 1568, but was not a 
match for Alva's numerous army, and was obliged to 
retire to Germany, and there diſbanded this forces. 

A. D. 1569.] Pope Pius V. upon this triumphs 
greatly, and ſends Alva the hat and ſword, which 
was uſually conſecrated at Chriſtmas, and afterwards 
preſented to ſome or other of the Chriſtian Princes, 

Soon after this there followed a dreadful perſecution 
at Valienciennes, 

On the 4th of May this year, the town of Ter 
Veer, in Zealand, declared for the Prince of Orange 
againſt Alva; and ſeveral other, cities followed their 
example, and the Prince promoted a general] toleration, 
at leaſt gave protection to the Romanilts in the exerciſe 
of their religion, as well as liberty of conſcience to 
thoſe of other perſuaſions +. 


* Blandt's Hiſt, of the Reformation, vol. i. p. 266. 
. Bevervick's Deſcription of Dort, p. 347. 
1 Brandt's Hiſt. of the Reformation, p. 296. 
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A. D. 15373. ] In proceſs of time the reformed reli- 
gion, according to the practice of the church of 
Geneva, was introduced among the Hollanders, whogave 
the greateſt liberty of conſcience, being of opinion, not 
only that religion ought to be tolerated, but that all 
reſtraints in matters of religion was as deteſtable as 
the inquiſition itſelf : and accordingly they maintained 
that nobody erred wilfully, or could believe againſt his 
conſcience; that none but God could inſpire right notions 
into the minds of men; that no religion was agree- 
able to God, but what proceeded from a willing. 
heart, Experience had alſo taught them, that heterodox 
opinions could not ſo effectually be rooted out by hu- 
man power or violence, as by length of time. The reſt 
of the ſects that endeavoured to promote the reforma- 
tion, according to their own ſentiments, and among 
them thoſe of the confeſſion of Augſburg, or the Lu- 
therans, and all the kinds of Anabaptiſts, had likewiſe 
their ſhare of liberty of conſcience : but at Woerderi 
the public church was granted to the Lutherans. The 
doctrine of predeſtination according to Calvin's opi- 
nion was greatly oppoſed at Horn, at Embden, and 
other places, and theſe ſectaries much increaſed “. 
This year there was a great perſecution of the 
Anabaptiſts at Antwerp and Bruſſels. Soon after, 
many of this ſect retired to London, as a place of 
latety, and an aſylum from perſecution ; but this was 
In the teign of Queen Elizabeth. They were ſcarce 
Ittled in England, but they were obliged to fly to 
olland, on account of many kinds of oppreſſion 
ind unreaſonable impoſitions ſet on foot againſt them. 
te miniſters of the Dutch and French churches, in 
London, interpoſed their endeavours to bring the re- 
aning part of the baptiſts, and, together with the 
den Biſhop of London, preſſed them very hard, to 
gu theſe four articles. wines 


* Brandt's Hiſt. vol. i. p. 308. 
Grot, Apol. cap, iii. p. 31. 
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I. To renounce their opinion, and confeſs that the 
devil led them into them. 8 
II. To acknowledge that young children ought ty 
be baptiſed. . | | 
III. That a Chriſtian may diſcharge the office of: 
magiſtrate. | 
IV. That a Chriſtian may take an oath.---But theſe 
articles they rejected, and gave their reaſons in writing, 
and petitioned the Queen for the indulgence of Chril. 
tian liberty: but ſo prepoſſeſſed and prejudiced was he: 
Majeſty againſt them, that ſhe refuſed to receive their 
petition. , Nay, ſo far was ſhe prevailed on to fa 
vour their perſecution, that, amongſt other poſition 
publiſhed by her Majeſty's directions, one was, that 
a Chriſtian government may puniſh heretics with 
death :” and accordingly two of the Anabaptiſts from 
the Low Countries were executed at Smithfield “. 
A. D.1577.] There was a {yngd at Frankfort, when 
the ambaſſadors of Queen Elizabeth, with the depo en 
ties of France, Poland, Hungary, and of the Lor 
Countries, attended, which was procured by Count Þ; 
latine Giovan Caſimir and others. The deſign d 
which aſſembly was to compole one general conteibo 
of faith, in which thoſe churches might unite and dt 
clare their aſſent +. 
This account is given by Boſſuet, which in m 
reſpects don't correſpond with the hiſtory of the ei bur 
bliſhment of the Engliſh Proteſtant churches at Fra rc 
fort: for before the reign of Queen Mary 1 5 53, Wos 
many of the Engliſh Proteſtants, and Scotch likewik 
fled from the - perſecutions at home, and fixed thengpf N 
ſelves at Frankfort, the famous Knox, and ſom 
others who joined him, eftabliſhed ſome churches rib: 
Frankfort, and became their reſpective miniſters. Tha 
appears to be a very great harmony and condeſcenlit 
among them, ſo far at leaſt as appeared neceſlary! 
* Brandt's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 315. 
+ Boſſuet, vol. ii. b. xt, 
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the good order and government of the church. But 
upon the acceſſion of Queen Mary, new liturgies and 
form of divine ſervice were ſent over to them, and im- 

ſed under ſevere penalties ; requiring their admiſſion 
of the ſaid form, as they would receive any marks of 
their protection in caſe of their return to their native 
country. This occaſioned a general conſternation a- 
mongſt many of the churches, and a diſperſion of 
ſome of them; but Providence happily changed the 
ſcene by. the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth to the throne, 
which ſpread joy and comfort in the churches of Frank- 
fort, and their numbers greatly increaſed, and they 
then attempted to harmonize as to ſentiment, of which 
the hiſtory ,of that ſtate furniſhes us with many parti- 
culars “. | | 9 "of ; 

January 1, 1577, the town of Muyden declared for 
the Prince of Orange, but upon this expreſs condition, 
heut chat they ſhould from thenceforward enjoy the free 
ep ererciſe of the Romiſh religion, but without diſturbing 
Lor offering violence to the conſcience of others. Weſep, 
Harlim, &c. likewiſe came in upon the ſame footing. 

But the fire of perſecution was ſoon after kindled at 
Antwerp, and ſeveral were executed, viz. Hans de 
Ruiter, a preacher, and his wife and daughter. The 
\nabaptiſt ſect began likewiſe to be ill treated by the 
reformed, and their refuſing to take an oath as 
durghers of Middleburg was made a handle of to 
xclude them from the privileges of the city, and, if 
boſſible, expel them from it. 

But the Prince grauted protection to the Anabaptiſts 
Middleburg, inaſmuch as, without taking the oaths, 
hey for many years ſupported all civil burthens, con- 
butions, and taxes, equally with other citizens and 
habitants of the ſaid place, and were never wanting 


The Hiſtory of the Proteſtant churches in Frankfort, printed 
1575. j 
| therein, 
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therein, or in any other circumſtance of their duty, re. 
ſpecting the community“. 

Nevertheleſs, ſome of che clergy did all that lay in 
their power to exaſperate the Prince againſt them, 
- which occaſioned a conference between the Prince and 

the Heer Van Aldegende, concerning the Anabaptiſts, 
which terminated greatly in their favour. 
Difference of ſentiment on ſome points created ng 
ſmall diſputes amongſt themſelves. The Flemiſh Ana- 
baptiſts, and thoſe at Embden, differed upon the points 
of excommunication, and the ſeparation of a man from 
his wife. Some diſputes likewiſe aroſe between the Frieſ- 
land and the German Anabaptiſts, upon the point of 
Juſtification z but that terminated in mutual agreement 
the very next year. 
The reformed religion was firſt introduced at Am. 
ſterdam, and a religious peace was very much pro- 
moted by the repreſentations of the Prince of Orange, 
and many others of Catholic charitable diſpoſitions; 
and when the union of Utrecht was made public,: 
further order was given relative to religion, in which 
the religious peace is again publiſhed, with ſuch ex- 
lanation as tended to recommend and inforce it. 

The reformed of Luther's party had a book of con: 
cord; but this was very much objected to by ſome 
other proteſtants, who thought it too great a reſtraint) 
of Chriſtian liberty: but this diſpute the Prince d 
Orange in great meaſure conciliated. 

In 1580, the King of Spain, at the inſtance of the 
Biſhop of Ruremorid, founded two. univerſities, viz: 
at Louvain and Douay, for educating paſtors and 
teachers for the propagation of the Romiſn religion, 
and to oppoſe the Proteſtants, 

A. D. 1581.] About this time a ban was publiſhed 
in the King's name againſt the Prince of Orange, itt: 
ting a reward of 2 5,000 gold crowns upon his head; 


#* See this grant at large in Brandt's Hiſtory. 
- againk 
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againſt which the Prince prepared an apology, and 
laid it before the States General, by whom it was ap- 
proved,” arid afterwards printed. The purport of 
which was, that the protection or indulgence of Papiſts 
was as great in the Low Countries as was confiltent 
with the peace and the happineſs of the ſubjects in ge- 
neral, or with what was right and fit upon the whole; 
and in proceſs of time, this proved a means of the pro- 
hibition of the Popiſh religion in Holland and Harlem: 
but as ſome of them petitioned, and ſome of the ma- 
giſtrates of Harlem favoured a general Hberty, the7 
were again indulged. 5 NN | 
A. D. 1582.] In Holland, after various conſulta- 
tions and treaties with the Prince of Orange, matters 
were ſo diſpoſed, that they were ready to receive him, 
and do him homage, as Count of that province, upon 
his condition among others, That he ſhould maintain” 
and defend the true reformed religion, and that a new 
regular plan of government ſhould be eſtabliſed, &c. 
But before this grand deſign could be executed, the 
Prince was ſhot by an aſſaſſin, on the 10th of July; 
is dying words were, O my God! be gracious to 
nd this poor nation 7“ n 
A. D. 1584 ] This period is remarkable, eſpetially* 
In the hiſtory of the States of Holland, when they were 
ſo weakened by repeated loſſes and misfortunes, that 
hey expoſed themſelves, and their religious as well as' 
ivil liberties, to very great hazard, by ' offering the 
lovereignty of their country to Henry III. King of 
France; on condition, however, among other things, 
d ſecure; in ſome meaſure, their religion, that neither 
e nor his” miniſters ſnould make any alterations in 
gion, nor examine into any man's conſcience : but 
he King rejected that offer, by reaſon of the artifices 
f the Spaniards. In the next place, the States offered 
n Elizabeth, and obtained affiftahce 
rom her. 4 | | 

+ Brandt Hiſtory of the Reformation, vol. i. p. 396. 
Vor. II. No. 14. M c 
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held at Dort: in this ſynod it was particularly agreed 
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In 1588, Prince Maurice ſummoned ſeveral mini. 
ſters to the Hague, to have their opinion upon the 
article which the Queen of England was to propoſe i 
the treaty with King Philip of Spain, relating to reli 
gion; when they concluded not to be content with 
the bare liberty of conſcience, excluſive of the preſent 

ublic exerciſe of religious worſhip and the miniſter of | 
Zealand in particular inſiſted upon a prohibition of all 

: 


other religions: and we find in the reſult, they were per 


mitted and directed to unite and agree in one form of 
church-government, according to the reformation of d& Wil | 
James, &c, ſimilar to it; and this was effected abou , 
the 12th day of November 1590. 
That baptiſm ſhould be adminiſtered according 
to our Lord's inſtitution, without laying any burthe a 
upon the witneſſes, only exhorting parents to do their il ., 


That the Lord's ſupper. ſhould be taught, ad F 
miniſtered, and diſtribured, according to the form of i .. 


God's word, and the ordinances of reading and fing- 


ing practiſed in the church; and that this ſhould be 5. 
done according to St. Paul's direction, let a maner-W „ 


amine himſelf, without any other enquiry into the con-W |; 


ſciences of men. 


That the onda might, and ſhould exanire fo 


any that led diſorderly lives, to admoniſh and reform i .. 
them; and that if any continued obſtinately irreclaimW 1; 
ble, they were not to permit their receiving the Lords ... 
ſupper ; but that there ſhould be no act of excommu 
nication, or anathematizing.” 

The ſame-year the fates of Utrecht choſe Prince 
Maurice their Stadtholder upon condition, that his ex 
cellency ſhould maintain and detend the true Chriſtiw 
and Evangelical religion: and was aiterwards elected 
in other provinces on the ſame condition. _ 

There was likewiſe a. lyaod of South Hollander 


to eren gteat moderation wien . to the pou 
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of predeſtination; and this terminated in a greater mo- 
deration, even with reſpect to Papiſts themſelves, in- 
ſomuch that they obtained a church at Breda. 

In 1592, the States of Holland being ſenſible of 
the want of learned men to guard againſt the encroach- 
ments or prevalence of Romiſh error, inſtituted a ſe- 
minary or nurſery of ſtudents at Leyden, who were to 
be inſtructed and educated in the ſcience of divinity, 
at the charge of the government. 

The ſame year, Guellius Snecanus, miniſter in Frieſ- 
land, publiſhed a book, in which he treated of predeſtina- 
tion agreeable to the opinion of Melancthon, maintain- 
ing that the doctrine of a conditional predeſtination was 
conſiſtent with the word of God. This was afterwards - 
oppoſed by Beza, and by many others, with great 
warmth. However, perſecution gave it the greateſt 
check, and many hazarded their lives for denying pre- 
deſtination according to Calvin, and adhering rather 
to the moderate expoſition and ſentiments of Bullinger. 

In 1595, the Romaniſts had now got to too great a 
height, both of power and influence, inſomuch that it 
was found neceſſary by the States of Holland to pub- 
liſh a placart againſt them. | | | 

The States took a more wiſe and effectual method 
for promoting a reformation at this time, by a ne- 
tranſlation of the holy ſcriptures, under the care of 
Heer Van Aldegende, who had ſhewn wherein the 
tranſlation by Luther was indeed erroneous and falſe. - 

About the year 1598, there were wafted over from 
England a new ſet of people, called Browniſts, who 
were for reforming the reformation. The chief reaſons 
of their ſeparation may be ſeen in ten articles“, (fee 
Puritans) viz. | 5 13 4 

I. That the congregations never united or met to- 
gether, rather acting as independent churches. 


* Brandt's Hiſtory, vol. i, p. 479. | 
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II. Becauſe they receive and admit as members the 
ſeed of thoſe who are not members of any. viſible 
hurch. 

III. Reading their public prayers out of a book. 
IV. Becauſe they do not obſerve the commands of 
Chhriſt, Matt. xviii. 15, 16, 17. 

V. Becauſe they ſerve God daily in the temples of 
Antichriſt. 

VI. Becauſe their miniſters are ſupported by ſub- 
ſcription. 

VII. Becauſe. they change their elders yearly. 

VIII. Becauſe they confirm marriage in the church, 
as if it were part of the eccleſiaſtical miniſtry z whereas 
it. is only pertaining to the civil government. 

IX. Becauſe they made uſe of ſuſpenſion, which 
Chriſt never required. 

Xe Becauſe they obſerve days and times, keeping 

holy certain days, on account of the nativity, reſurrec- 
tion, and Aalen of Chriſt, which he never com- 
manded. 

Theſe articles were printed this ſame year, in juli 
cation of their non · conformity, with ſuch texts of ſerip- 
ture as they deemed ſufficient vindication of their re- 
ſpective tenets, in points wherein they principally dif- 
fered from others of the reformed churches. . 

Thus ended this century, at which time the churches 
of the Provinces ſtill found themſelves very far from 
the end they had propoſed in caſting off the yoke of the 
Romiſh papacy ; for we were not only obliged to ſtrug- 
gle with the remaining.Papiſts, who were careful to 
try all artifices to — * their old adherents, and to 


allure to themſelves new followers, but we were like- 


wiſe involved in mutual diſputes with different ſes, 
each of which taking contrary paths, and making no 
advances towards harmony, not uniting witheach other. 
They foreſaw the conſequences, and endeavoured to ac- 
commodate matters as well as they could; but little, 


very little, was done this Way. by collective bodies. A 
torrent 
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torrent of zeal and animoſity ſeemed to prevail, and 
thofe in power preſſed upon Chriſtians, with great 
warmth and earneſtneſs, whatever they pleaſed to call 
neceſſary articles of faith ; ſo that we may juſtly wifh 
for better days, when mankiad, as brethren and relations, 
may be united in the bands of ſincere love and truth, 
to ſee their own ſalvation, and that of others: to which 
let every Chriſtian ſay with heart and voice, Amen “. 

The ſixteenth century began with ſome inſtances of 
the greac moment the ſtates of the United Provinces 
thought liberty in religion, whilſt they endeavoured by 
their interpoſition and recommendation to divert the 
magiſtrates of Cologne from perſecuting the reformed, 
and to prevent, by their influence, the perſecuting the 


Anabaptiſts at Friſian, to which the clergy had excited 


the magiſtracy, A ſynod was called at Harlem, to 
treat of what things might tend to a more general 
peace; but there were found ſome of turbulent diſpo- 
ſitions; and whilſt the buſineſs of tranſlating the Bible 
was promoted by the Meer Van Aldegende, Arminius, 
and Vitenbogart, Beza's defence of perſecution was, 
tranſlated and recommended by the Friſian divines , 
and the fpirit and practice of perſecution, more eſpeci- 
ally againſt the Anabaptiſts, prevailed for ſome years. 

In the year 1601 was that remarkable piece publiſh- 
ed by Junius, profeſſor of divinity at Leyden, called 
the Jrenicon, or peaceable Chriſtian, preſented to the 
States, and highly commended by them. 

In 1602, Arminius was called to the profeſſorſhip 
at Leyden, tho' not without great oppoſition, on ac- 
count of his oppoſing ſtrenuouſly the doctrines of Cal- 
vin and Beza, on the ſubject of predeſtination. Warm 
diſputes now commenced between divers opponents on 
this point: firſt, or principally, between Arminius and 
Gomarus, in which the moſt celebrated fathers and 


* Abſtraft from Gerard Brandt, vol. i. p. 48 1. 
+ Sce the Acts of the North Holland ſynod at Amſterdam, 1601. 
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principal reformers are introduced, as differing on 
thoſe controverted points. At length, a ſynod was 
held at Delft, in South Holland, and the arguments 
ſubmitted to them. This controverſy ſubſiſted for 
ſeven years ſucceſſively, without any apparent advan- 
tage, which occaſioned ſeveral perſons of conſiderable 


note to interpoſe by their advice, to put a ſtop, as much 
as poſſible, to any farther diſputes on the ſubject of 
predeſtination F. wh £4 1 

In 1603 a ſynod was held, in which the Proteſtants 


made a decree, for declaring the Pope of Rome An- 


tichriſt ; becauſe he aſſumed an abſolute, and, they ſaid, 
an oppreſſive pre-eminence and authority above all 
other churches and paſtors, and called himſelf Gop. 

Among other noble and learned perfonages, who 
uſed their endeavours for the prevention of diſputes 


Ad reſtoring peace, was Philip Du Moulin, who, ina 


letter to Daniel Silenus, profeſſor of divinity at Sedan, 
thus expreſſes himſelf : Would to God that all of usdid 


but contain ourſelves within the bounds of ſcripture, 
and not proceed any farther, to the end we might join 


our common ſtrength againſt the Romitſh idolatry, 
ſuperſtition and tyranny ; and, as to the reft, bear with 
each other, learn to treat men's doctrines with mode- 
ration, and their perſons with caution, provided that 
they on their part do act with piety. 7 
The Lord of Pleſſis to the Heer Vander Myle thus 
writes : In general I maintain and adviſe, that where 
the fundamentals of ſalvation are not ſtruck at, nor 
the outward worſhipdefiled with idolatry or ſuperſtition, 
there is no cauſe of ſeparation, even tho? people differ 
in points of ſome importance. _ 

A. D. 1608.] Several Princes this year laboured to 
compoſe the differences of the reformed and Lutherans; 


but Arminius and Vitenbogart finding that the much 


Brandt's Hiſtory of the Reformation, vol. ii. p. 43. 
+ Boſſuet, book xiii. vol. i. p. 364 
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fronger party eſpouſed the doctrine of predeſtination, 
and they were more and more reproached for their 
different ſentiments, found it neceſſary: to wave 
the matter in diſpute as far as conſiſted with a regard 
to truth and the ſupport of their characters, ſeeking no 
e public diſputes, but ſubmitting to ſuch as the States for 
deir greater ſatisfaction ſhould call them to. 

f Nevertheleſs, the reformed met with great difficul- 
ties in provinces where Popery gained the aſcendant, 
they were prohibited preaching. The States of Hol- 
land publiſhed a decree in 1610, forbidding any perſon 
to write or publiſh any thing about the power of go- 
1 WW vcr2ors in church-matters, as alſo about predeſtina- 
tion, and the points relating thereto, | 
However, this did not prove ſufficient to ſuppreſs 


: diſputes on theſe ſubjects ; and for near ſeven years the 
0 love of ſtrife and confuſion ſeemed to have diffuſed it- 


ſelf throughout the whole land. The remonſtrants 

dad contra-remonſtrants, on every occafion, or at every 

opportunity, warmly conteſting the points in diſpute, 

repreſentations was made of it in England; and it was 

in proceſs of time judged neceſſary to convene a gene- 

1 tal council or ſynod, which was held at Dort, and 
commenced the 13th of November 1618. 

A. D. 1616. ] In the mean time there were not want- 
ing other ſubjects, which almoſt neceſſarily employed 
the pens of many learned and judicious perſons ; ſome 
in defence of liberty againſt the undue power aſſumed 
and exerciſed by the magiſtracy of the States of Hol- 
land, who were for ſuppreſſing all writings and debates. 
whatſoever, that called in queſtion any part of their. 
creed, and this too in the moſt arbitrary manner. 

A. D. 1617.] In this interval the diſpute. aroſe, or 
father revived, relative to the equality of the Son with 
die Father; which we ſhall no farther enter upon, than 

% an inſtance of the authority aſſumed by the States, 
in oppoſition even to that diſtinguiſhing tenet of Pro- 
* ”: WS | teſtants, 


er 


rt 28. 
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teſtants,- that the ſcriptures are a ſufficient rule of fad 
and practice. MEE A. 
For in the remonſtrance of Venator, preſented ty 
the States of Holland, he made this open profeſſion; 
declare that the holy ſcripture does fully contain in 
itſelf all that is neceffary to ſalvation, without the ad- 
dition of human phraſes, or unſcriptural expreſſions; 
and that it is ſufficient for a ſincere Chriſtian, in mat- 
ters of faith, eſpecially in the moſt abſtruſe or nice Will | 
points, to explain his mind in the very words of the 
Bible; and, conſequently, that no man ought to be 
cenſured as a heretic, who at the very firſt ſays all tha 
the ſcriptures itſelf ſays of any thing, and afterwards 
fays no more, nor in any other manner, nor wreſts it 
to any other ſenſe or purpoſe ; and when I ſay in ſcrip- 
ture phraſe, that Jeſus Chriſt is our Lord and Saviour, 
the only mediator between God and man, our prophet, 
high prieſt, and King, whom God hath ſet forth to 
be a propitiation for fin, who is one with the Father, 
the brightneſs of his glory, and expreſs image of his 
| n; this ought to ſuffice.” But notwithſtandng this 
book was ordered to be ſuppreſſed, and he baniſhed the 
juriſdiction of Delft. 5506 
The ſynod of Dort therefore convened on the 13h 
of November 1618, after much ceremony in fixing 
the credentials of the conſtituent members, obſerving 
à general faſt, electing a preſident, &c, The Eng: 
liſh tranſlation of the Bible came under their conſidera- 
tibn and regulation; the excluſion of the apocryphal 
books ; whether, in addrefling God by prayer, the term 
thou or you was fitteſt to be made uſe of; debates 2. 
roſe about the word Jehovah, whether it ſhould be 
rendered Lord in the new tranflation; whether the 
Hebrew proper names ſhould be retained, or that they 
ſnould tranſlate them; mention was likewiſe made of 
a new diviſion of chapters and verſes . They proceeded 
1 Brandt's Hiſtory of the Reformation, vol. ii, book xXxXill, 
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next to the choice of ſuperviſors of this new tranſlation : 
but there aroſe a great difficulty in naming them; for 
the deputies of the province of Utrecht were equally 
divided, three remonſtrants and three contra-remon- 
ſtrants: at length different ſyperviſors were appointed 
for the Old and the New Teſtaments. Theſe were 
the tranſactions of the firſt thirteen ſeſſions. | 

A. D. 1618 } At the 14th ſeſſion of the ſynod of 


„Dort, the Heidelberg catechiſm, which had been re- 


ceived in theſe provinces, was appointed. to be read 
and expounded in the afternoon ſervice; and, at the 
opening the 25th ſeſſion, the preſident made a very 
learned diſcourſe, about the neceſſity of catechiſing, both 
for children and adults; urging, that it was the foun- 
dation of religion, and the only way to inſti] the prin- 
ciples of Chriſtianity : an ancient practice among the 
patriarchs, the apoſtles, uſed by Origen, approved 
and recommended by the fathers z the neglect of which 
had occaſioned the ignorance of the vulgar, as well as 
the many ſects of Papiſts, Anabaptiſts, and other ſec- 
taries; and that it was now more neceſſary, from the 
induſtry of the Jeſuits to propagate and eſtabliſh the 
doctrines of the Romiſh church by the ſame method. 
The manner of doing it, according to the different 
ages, Capacities, and improvements of different per- 
ſons, and agreeable to the ſentiments of the divines 
that conſtituted this ſynod, was the buſineſs of the af- 
ſembly the remaining part of this ſeſſion ®, _ 

It would be almoſt endleſs to enumerate all the tranſ- 
actions of this remarkable ſynod for 180 ſeſſions; 
ſome of which appear as remarkably trifling as others 
are ſuitable and important. The 16th and » 7th ſeſſion 
were employed in new modelling the catechiſm; 18th 
and 19th, the baptiſm of the children of unbelievers de- 
bated; 20th, whether ſtudents for the miniſtry ſhould 
not be baptiſed before they were admitted; 20th to 


* Brandt's Hiſtory of the Reformation, vol. iii, b. xxxiii 2 
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24th, taken up in ſettling ſome punctilios, about right 
and precedence of ſome of the deputed members. &c. 


24th, the doctrine of predeſtination revived. Several 


ſucceeding ſeſſions the remonſtrants attempted their 


vindication with reſpect to the five principal points in 
diſpute of predeſtination; the extent of che merits of 
Chriſt's death, converſion, ſaving faith, final perſeve. 
rance, grace of God, and wherein their zea! had been 


cenſured by the ſynod ; and from the goth to the 129th - 


ſeſſion, were ſpent in debates, pro and con. between 


the remonſtrants, and contra-remonſtrants, when the 


ſynod declared they had then agreed as to the funda- 


mentals of religion, as appears from the conformity of 


our judgments, tho' it is hardly to be expected we ſhould 
entirely agree in the manner of expreſſing things, and 
in that the canons were read. According to their de- 
termination on the five fore-mentioned points, many 
ſubſcribed of the foreign members, but others there 


were who refuſed it. Reaſons are offered, petitions. 


are preſented, and a wide field is opened to furniſh 


matter for a much longer continuance of the ſynod : 


nevertheleſs in proceſs of time, after ſeveral other ſeſſions, 


the articles of faith agreed to by the ſynod were read, 


and therein they condemn the doctrine of the remon- 
ſtrants, and paſſed a decree of cenſure on their perſons, 
excluding them from the miniſtry, and from writing 
in favour of the doctrines they had eſpouſed and pro- 


pagated, which were not approved by the ſynod, and 


that none of them ſhould be allowed to enjoy any place 
of profit, or to officiate in any of the public ſeminaries 


of learning. But this prohibition was only complied 


with in part, many regarding their call to the miniſtry 
as indiſpenſible, and of conſequence to promote the 
truth in ſpite of any oppoſition ®. This may ſuffice 
for an account of the ſynod of Dort; but it will not be 


unfuitable to add the judgment of Dr. Heylin, one of 


Brandt, vol, iii. book xli. p. 309. 
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the chaplains of King Charles I. concerning this 


ſynod. , 
This ſynod, ſays he, was much like that of Trent 


in the motives to it, as alſo in the managing and con- 
duct of it; for as neither was aſſembled, till the ſword 
was drawn, the terror thereof was able to effect 
more than all other arguments, ſo that neither was 
ſo much concerned to confute, as condemn their op- 
ſites. The council of Trent conſiſted for the moſt 
part of Italian Biſhops; ſome others added for form 
fake, that it might the better challenge the name of 
general. That of Dort conſiſted, for the moſt part, 
of the delegates of the Belgic churches, to whom the 
foreign divines were found inconſiderable; the diffe- 
rences were as great at Dort, as they were at Trent; 
and as much care was taken to ſoothe the contendi 
parties. The Britiſh divines, with ſome of thoſe from 
Bremen, maintained the univerſal redemption of man- 
kind by the death of Chriſt; but this by no means 
could be granted by the reſt of the ſynod, eſpecially 
by thoſe of North Holland, for fear of yielding any 
thing to the Arminians; as Soto in the council of 
Trent oppoſed ſome moderate opinions, teaching the 
certainty of ſalvation, becauſe they were too much in 
favour of Lutheraniſm. In both, the weakeſt par 
was not admitted to a fair hearing; and in the latter, 
the name of an Arminian carried a condemnation in 
itſelf without any conviction, | 
A. D. 1620] Though it may be very juſtly main- 
tioned as no ſmall commendation of the ſynod of Dort, 
that they firſt declared in what high eſteem they held 
the Chriſtian religion, ſubjoining as their opinion, 
that the ſaid religion conſiſted chiefly in practice, or 
in the obſervation of God's commands; and that they 
were the touchſtone, by which all doctrinal points, 
and all controverſies of religion, could be tried with 
the greateſt certainty and advantage; that whatever 
teaded in its own nature to enervate, or to — 
9 thole 
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thoſe commands, ought conſequently to be looked 
upon as falſe. Whereas all other matters which were 
not contrary to them, might in their opinion be main. 
tained on either fide, provided it were done with 
charity and prudence, and that they wiſhed for no- 
thing more ſincerely, than to ſee chriſtianity free from 

the intricacies and ſubtiities which had too long ob- 
ſcured its original excellency . But, notwithſtanding 
this, we find by the preceding cenſure, and ſeveri 
ſevere placarts that followed, that a far different ſpirit 
prevailed amongſt them. Witneſs a ſevere placan 
publiſhed this ſame year againſt the remonſtrant, 
and their cruel proceedings againſt de Prins, and Gre- 
vius, two remonſtrant miniſters, which indeed proved 
too heavy for them to ſupport under it 

This has led many impartial hiſtorians to cenſure F 
the general prevalency of perſecuting principles among c 
Proteſtants, of which there are too many evident {MI - 
proofs in their writings and conduct. N 
Pr. Chandler has remarked the conduct of M.. 
Calvin, in the following manner: a 


S 


John Calvin, to whom the Chriſtian world is, a ” 
many accounts, under very great obligations, was * 


however well known to be in principle and practice: 
perſecutor. So entirely was he in the perſecutiq d, 
meaſures, that he wrote a treatiſe in defence of them, 
maintaining the lawfulneſs of putting heretics to death: 
and that by heretics, he meant ſuch who differed from 
himſelf, is evident from his treatment of Caſtellio and 

Servetus. | 

The former, not inferior to Calvin himſelf in learn: 
ing and piety, had the misfortune to differ from him 
in judgment, in the points of predeſtination, election, 
free-will, and faith. This Calvin could not bear, and 
therefore treated Caſtellio in ſo rude and cruel a man- 


ner, that his warmeſt friends, I believe, will be aſhamed 
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juſtify. In ſome of his writings, he calls him 513, 
II malicious barking dog, full of ignorance, 
beſtiality and impudence, impoſtor, a baſe corrupter of the 
cred writings, a mocker of Gad, a contemner of all 
religion, an impudent fellow, a filthy dog, a knave, an 
impious, lewd, crooked-minded vagabond, beggarly rogue. 
At other times, he calls him à diſciple and brother of 
Servetus, and an heretic. Caſtellio's reply, to all theſe 
flowers, is worthy the. patience and moderation of a. 
L Chriſtian, and from his ſlanders he appeals to the 
righteous judgment of God. But Calvin, not content 
with his former invectives, further accuſed him of three 
crimes, which Caſtellio particularly anſwers. Ihe firſt 
was of theft, in taking away ſome wood, that belonged 
to another perſon, to make a fire to warm himſelf. 
This Calvin calls curſed gain, at another's expence and 
damage; whereas, in truth, the fact was this 
Caſtellio was thrown into ſuch circumſtances of po- 
verty by the perſecutions of Calvin and his friends, 
that he was ſcarce able to maintain himſelf; and as he 
dwelt near the banks of the Rhine, he uſed, at leiſure 
hours, to draw out of the river, with an hook, the 
wood that was brought down by the waters. This 
wood was no private property, but every man's that 
could catch it. Caſtellio took it in the middle of the 
day, amongſt a great number of fiſhermen, and ſe- 
veral of his own acquaintance z and was ſometimes 
paid money for it by the decree of the ſenate. This 
Calvin magnified into a theft, and publiſhed to the 
yorld, to point out the character of his Chriſtian brother. 
Bur his accuſations ran farther yet; and he calls 
God to witneſs, that whilſt he maintained Caſtellio in 
bis houſe, he never ſaw any one more proud, ,or per- 
hdious, or void of humanity ; and that it was well 
known, he was an impoſtor of peculiar impudence, 
and one that took pleaſure in ſcoffing at piety, and 
hat he de gued himſelf in laughing ar the principles 
f religion, Theſe charges Caſtellio anſwered in fuch” 
2 
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a manner, as was ſufficient to ſilence malice itſelf : 
and Calvin, with two of his principal friends, eminent 
preachers in Savoy, preſſed Caſtellio to take the char 


of a ſchool in Straſburg. Caſtellio, on that occaſion, 


aſked Calvin, with what conſcience could you make 
me maſter, if you knew me to be ſuch a. perſon, 
when I dwelt in your houſe ? What ſort of men muſt 
they be, who would commit the education of children 
to ſuch a wicked wretch as you appeal to God you 
knew me to be? However, Caſtellio accepted of the 
ſchool, and having been maſter thereof three years, 


was deemed fit for the paſtoral office; Calvin him-, 


ſelf giving him ſuch a teſtimonial, as falſified all he 
had ſaid againſt him. 1 wy 
To this may be added the treatment of Jerom Bol- 
ſec, a Carmelite monk, who embraced the reformed 
religion, but differed from Calvin in the articles of 
free-will and predeſtination : and therefore by his means 
baniſhed from Geneva, under the penalty of being 
whipped in caſe of his return. | 


Before the miniſters of the reformed party were en- 


gaged in the controverſy with Arminius, their zeal 
was continually exerting itſelf againſt the Anabapriſts, 
whom they declared to be excommunicated and cut 
off from the church, and endeavoured to convert by 
violence and force, prohibiting them from preaching 
under fines, and baniſhing them their country, upon 
account of their opinions. And the better to colour 
theſe proceedings, ſome of them wrote in defence of 
perſecution ; or which is the ſame thing, . againſt the 
toleration of any religion or opinions different from 
their own; and for tne better ſupport of orthodoxy, 
they would have had the ſynods ordain, that all church- 
officers ſhould renew their ſubſcriptions to the confeſ. 
fion and catechiſm every year, that hereby they might 
the better know who had changed their ſentiments, 
and differed from the received faith. The practice 
was perfectly agreeable to the Geneva GY 
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Calvin himſelf, as hath been ſhewn, being in judg- 
ment for perſecuting hereticks; and Beza having 
wrote a treatiſe, A. D. 1600, to prove the lawfulneſs 
of puniſhing them. This book was tranſlated from 
the Latin, into the Low Dutch language, by Boger- 
man, afterwards preſident of the ſynod of Dort, and 

bliſhed with a dedication, and recommendation 
of it to the magiſtrates. 1he conſequence of this 
was, that very ſevere placarts were publiſhed againſt 
the Anabaptiſts in Frieſland and Groningen, where- 
by they were forbidden to preach; and all perſons 
prohibited from letting their houſes and grounds to 
them, under the penalty of a large fine, or confine- 
ment to bread and water for fourteen days. If they 
offended the third time, they were to be baniſhed the 
city, and the juriſdiction thereof. Whoſoever was 
diſcovered to rebaptiſe any perſon ſhall forfeit twenty 
dollars; and upon a ſecond conviction be put to bread. 
and water, and then be baniſhed. Unbaptiſed chil- 
dren were made incapable of inherit ing; and if any 
married 'out of the reformed church, he was declared 
incapable of inheriting any eſtate, and the children 
made illegitimate. 

But the controverſy that made the greateſt noiſe, 
and produced the moſt remarkable effects, was that 
carried on between the Calviniſts and Arminians. Ja- 
cobus Arminius, one of the profeſſors of divinity at 
Leyden, diſputing in his turn about the doctrine of 
predeſtination, advanced ſeveral things differing from 
the opinions of Calvin on this article, and was in a 
few months after warmly oppoſed by Gomarus his 
collegue, who held. that it was appointed by an 
eternal decree of God, who amongſt mankind - ſhall. 
de ſaved, and who ſhall be damned.” This was indeed 
the ſentiment of moſt of the clergy of the United 
Provinces, who therefore endeavoured to run down 
Arminius and his doctrine with the greateſt zeal, in 
their- private converſations, public diſputes, 4, in. 

N. | their 
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their very ſermons to their congregations; charging 
bim with innovations, and of being a follower. of the 
antient heretical monk Pelagius; whereas the governs 
ment was more inclinable to Arminius's ſcheme, as 
being leſs intelligible by the people, and endeavoured Wi: 
| all they could to prevent theſe differences of the clergy 
| from breaking out into an open quarrel,” to the diſ- 
' erurbance of the public peace. But the miniſters of Wa 

the predeſtinarian party would enter into no treaty. for 
peace: the remonſtrants were the objects of their fu- 
rious zeal, whom they called Mamalukes, Devils, and 
Plagues, animating the magiſtrates to extirpate and 
deſtroy them, and crying out from the pulpits, We 
| muſt go through thick and thin, without fearing to 
F ſtick in the mire : we know what Elijah did to Baal's 
1 _ prieſts,” And when the time drew near for the elec- 
| tion of new magiſtrates, they prayed to God for ſuch 
men, as would be zealous even to blood, though it 


| were to coſt the whole trade of their cities.” They 

| alſo accuſed them of keeping up a correſpondence with 

| the Jeſuits and Spaniards, and of a deſign to betray 
their country to the. 

| Theſe proceedings gave great diſturbance to the 

magiſtrates, eſpecially as many of the clergy took great 

liberties with them, furiouſly inveighing againſt them 

in their ſermons as enemies to the church, and perſe- 

cutors; as libertines and free-thinkers, who hated the 

ſincere miniſters of God, and endeavoured to turn 

them out of their office. This conduct, together with 

their obſtinate refuſal of all meaſures of accommoda· 

tion, and peace with the remonſtrants, ſo incenſed the 

magiſtrates, that in ſeveral cities they ſuſpended ſome "0 

Pp 
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of the warmeſt and moſt ſeditious of them, and pro- 
hibited them from the public exerciſes of. their miniſ- 

terial function; particularly Gezelius of Roterdam, 

and afterwards Roſæus, miniſter at the Hague, for e 

a endeavouring to make a ſchiſm in the church, and ex- WW") 
buorting the people to break off communion with their Me 
| ö | brethren. i 
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brethren. Being thus diſcarded, they aſſumed to 
themſelves the name of the perſecuted church, and 
met together in private houſes, abſolutely refuſing all 
communion. with the remonſtrant miniſters and party, 
in ſpite of all the attempts made uſe of to reconcile 
and unite them. Et ON. | 

What the miniſters of the contra-remonſtrant party 
aimed at, was the holding a national council, which at 
length, after a long oppoſition, was agreed to in the 
aſſembly of the States General, who appointed Dort 
for the place of the meeting. Prince Maurice of 
Orange, the Stadtholder, effectually prepared matters 
for holding the ſaid aſſembly ; and as he declared 
himſelf openly for the contra-remonſtrant party, not 
for that he was of their opinions in religion, being 
rather inclined to thoſe of Arminius, but becauſe he 
hought them the beſt friends to his family, he took 
are that the council ſhould conſiſt of ſuch perſons as 
ere well affected to them. In order to this his ex- 
ellency changed the government of moſt of the towns 
ff Holland, depoſed thoſe magiſtrates who were of 
he remonſtrant perſuaſion, or that favoured them in 
ne buſineſs of toleration, and filled up their places 
ich contra remonſtrants, or ſuch as promoted 
heir intereſts, making uſe of the troops of the States 
0 0bviate all oppoſition. The conſequence of this 
vas the impriſonment of ſeveral great men of the re- 
onſtrant perſuaſion, ſuch as the Advocate Olden- 
arnevelt, Grotius, and others; and the ſuſpenſion, or 
tal deprivation of a conſiderable number of the re- 
onſtrant clergy, ſuch as Vitenbogart of the Hague, 
rovinckhovius of Roterdam, Grevius, and others, 
particular ſynods met together for that purpoſe, and 
o prepare things, and appoint perſons for the enſuing 
lational one at Dort. The perſons fixed on were ge- 
erally the moſt violent of the contra-remonſtrant 
arty, and who had publickly declared, that they would 
et enter into communion with thoſe that differed from 
dem, nor agree to any terms of moderation and 
Vor, II. No. 14. _ peace. 
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their very ſermons to their congregations; charging 
him with innovations, and of being a follower. of the 
antient heretical monk Pelagius; whereas the governs 
ment was more inclinable to Arminius's ſcheme, as 
being lefs intelligible by the people, and endeavoured 
all they could to prevent theſe differences of the clergy 
from breaking out into an open quarrel, to the dif- 
turbance of the public peace. But the miniſters of 
the predeſtinarian party would enter into no treaty for 
e: the remonſtrants were the objects of their fu- 
rious zeal, - whom they called Mamalukes, Devils, and 
Plagues, (animating the magiſtrates to extirpate and 
* deſtroy them, and crying out from the pulpits, . We 
muſt go through thick and thin, without fearing to 
ſtick in the mire : we know what Elijah did to Baal's 
prieſts.“ And when the time drew near for the elec- 
tion of new magiſtrates, they prayed to God for ſuch 
\ men, as would be zealous even to blood, though it 
were to coſt the whole trade of their cities.“ They 
alſo accuſed them of keeping up a correſpondence with 
the Jeſuits and Spaniards, and of a deſign to betray 
their country to them. - bo 
Theſe proceedings gave great diſturbance to the 
magiſtrates, eſpecially as many of the clergy took great 
liberties with them, furiouſly inveighing againſt them 
in their ſermons as enemies to the church, and perſe- 
cutors; as libertines and free-thinkers, who hated the 
ſincere miniſters of God, and endeavoured to turn 
them out of their office. This conduct, together with 
their obſtinate refuſal of all meaſures of aecommoda- 
tion, and peace with the remonſtrants, ſo incenſed the 
magiſtrates, that in ſeveral cities they ſuſpended ſome 
of the warmeſt and moſt ſeditious of them, and pro- 
hibited them from the public exerciſes of. their miniſ- 
terial function; particularly Gezelius of Roterdam, 
and afterwards Roſæus, miniſter at the Hague, for 
endeavouring to make a ſchiſm in the church, and ex- 
horting the people to break off — way 
| - | rethren. 
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brethren. Being thus diſcarded, they aſſumed to 
themſelves the name of the perſecuted church, and 
met together in private houſes, abſolutely refuſing all 
communion wich the remonſtrant miniſters and party, 
in ſpite of all the attempts made uſe of to reconcile 
and unite them. {OE | 

What the miniſters of the contra-remonſtrant party 
aimed at, was the holding a national council, which at 
length, after a long oppoſition, was agreed to in the 
aſembly of the States General, who appointed Dort 
for the place of the meeting. Prince Maurice of 
Orange, the Stadtholder, effectually prepared matters 
for holding the ſaid aſſembly; and as he declared 
himſelf openly for the contra-remonſtrant party, not 
for that he was of their opinions in religion, being 
rather inclined to thoſe of Arminius, but becauſe he 
thought them the beſt friends to his family, he took 
care that the council ſhould conſiſt of ſuch perſons as 
were well affected to them. In order to this his ex- 
cellency changed the government of moſt of the towns 
of Holland, depoſed thoſe magiſtrates who were of 
the remonſtrant perſuaſion, or that favoured them in 
tie buſineſs of toleration, and filled up their places 
vith contra remonſtrants, or ſuch as promoted 
their intereſts, making uſe of the troops of the States 
to obviate all oppoſition. The conſequence of this 
vas the impriſonment of ſeveral great men of the re- 
monſtrant perſuaſion, ſuch as the Advocate Olden- 
brnevelt, Grotius, and others; and the ſuſpenſion, or 
total deprivation of a conſiderable number of the re- 
monſtrant clergy, ſuch as Vitenbogart of the Hague; 
brovinckhovius of Roterdam, Grevius, and others, 
by particular ſynods met together for that purpoſe, and 
(0 prepare things, and appoint perſons for the enſuing 
national one at Dort. The perſons fixed on were ge- 
erally the moſt violent of the contra-remonſtrant 
patty, and who had publickly declared, that they would 
dot enter into communion with thoſe that differed from 
nem, nor agree to any terms of moderation and 
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ace. There were alſo ſeveral foreign divines ſum 
moned to this council, who were moſt of them in 
the Calviniſtic ſcheme, and profeſſed enemies to the 
Arminians. The lay commiſſioners alſo, who wer 
choſen by the States, were moſt of them very parti 
contra-remonſtrants,. and two or three of them, why 
ſeemed - more impartial than the others, were hardly 
- ſuffered to ſpeak; and if they did, were preſently ſuf. 
pected, and repreſented by letters ſent to the States 
and Prince Maurice at the Hague, as perſons that fi- - 
voured the remonſtrants, which was then conſidered Bi ,, 
as a crime againſt the government, inſomuch that hy 
theſe inſinuations they were in danger of being ftrip- WI ;, 
ped of all their employments . The firſt ſeſſion and e 
opening of this venerable aſſembly, was Nov. 1, Wl ;; 
1618. John Bogerman was choſen preſident of it; Nn 
the ſame worthy and moderate divine, who had be. Bil |, 
fore tranſlated into Low Dutch Beza's treatiſe, to prove I un 
the. lawfulneſs of puniſhing heretics, with a preface BW im 
recommendatory to the civil magiſtrate ; choſen, not pes 
by the whole ſynod, but by the Low Country divine ng 
only, the foreigners not being allowed any ſhare in hae 
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the election. | add 
At the fifth ſeſſion the remonſtrants petitioned the Bi j++, 
ſynod, that a competent number of their friends might N cha 
have leave to appear before them, and that the citation ga 
might be ſent to the whole body, and not to any Bi fre; 
ſingle perſon, to the end that they might be at liberty WM chu; 
to ſend ſuch as they ſhould judge beſt qualified to de: cut 
fend their cauſe ; and particularly inſiſted, that G- ans 
vinckhovius and Goulart might be of the number. twee 
One would have thought that ſo equitable a requelt WI, ch 
ſhould have been readily granted. But they were told, judg 
that it could not be allowed that the remonſtrants preſi 
ſhould paſs for a diſtinct body, or make any deputa- dit 
tion of perſons in their common name to treat of their Af 
emo; 


* The Council of Dort, A. D. 1618, 


affairs; 
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affairs; and agreeably to this declaration the ſummons 
that were given out, were not ſent to the remonſtrants 
25 a body or part of the ſynod, but to ſuch particular 
perſons as the ſynod thought fit to chuſe out of them; 
which was little leſs than citing them as criminals 
before a body of men, which chiefly conſiſted of their 
profeſſed adverſaries *. When they firſt appeared in the 
ſynod, and Epilcopius, in the name of the reſt of them, 
talked of entering into a regular conference about the 
ints in difference, they were immediately given to 
underſtand, that no conference was intended, but that 
their only buſineſs was to deliver their ſentiments, and 
humbly to wait for the judgment of the council con- 
cerning them. Epiſcopius, in the name of his bre- 
thren, declared, that they did not own the ſynod for 
their law ful judges, becauſe moſt of that body were 
their avowed enemies, and fomentets and promoters of the 


unhappy ſchiſm amongſt them; upon which they were 
* immediately reprimanded by the preſident, for im- 
a peaching and arraigning their authority, and preſum- 
ng to preſcribe laws to thoſe whom the States General 
n had appointed for their judges. The divines of Geneva 

added upon this head. That it people obſtinately 
de refuſed to ſubmit to the lawful determinations of the 
ht church, there then remained two methods to be uſed 
on 


ginſt them; the one, that the civil magiſtrate might 
tretch out his arm of compulſion; the other, that the 
church might exert her power, in order to ſeparate and 
ie- cut of by a public ſentence, thoſe who violated the 
[0- us of God.” After many debates on this head, be- 
el, ween the ſynod and the remonſtrants, who adhered 
lo their reſolution, of not owning the ſynod for their 
Judges, they were turned out of 'it by Bogerman the 
ats N dreſident with great inſolence and fury; to the high 
t eigatisfaction of many of the foreign divines. 
dei After the holy ſynod had thus rid themſelves of the 
remonſtrants, whoſe learning and good ſenſe would 
* AR. Syn. Nord. Seſſ. 22. 
N 2 have 


no oppoſition to fear, and were almoſt all of one 


vate views and ends, unlawfully violated the diſcipline 


trumped up old errors, but hammered out new ones 


beſides guilty of intolerable diſobedience — to the 
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have-rendered them exceeding troubleſome to this af. 
fembly, they proceeded to fix the faith; and as they had 


fide, at leaſt in the main points, they agreed in their 
articles and canons ; and in their ſentence againſt the 
remonſtrant clergy who had been cited to appear be. 
fore them; which was to this effect: They beſeeched 
and charged, in the name of Chriſt, all and fingular 
the miniſters of the churches throughout the United 
Netherlands, &c. that they forſake and abandon the 
well known five articles of the remonſtrants, as being 
falſe, and no other than ſecret magazines of errors— 
And whereas ſome, who are gone out from amongſt 
us, calling themſelves remonſtrants, have out of pri- 


have not only 


and government of the church: 


too have blackened and rendered odious the eſta n 
bliſhed doctrine of the church with impudent ſlanden v 
and calumnies, without end or meaſure, have filled all m 
places with ſcandal, diſcord, ſcruples, troubles af vi 
conſcience——all which heinous offences ought to be an 


reſtrained and puniſhed in clergymen with the ſevereſt MI n0 
cenſures: therefore this national ſynod—being aſſured WM rat 
of its own authority — doth hereby declare and deter- ſ a 
mine, that thoſe miniſters, who have acted in the | 
churches as heads of factions, and teachers of errors, WM anc 
are guilty, and convicted of having violated our holy cor 
religion, having made a rent in the unity of the wh 
Mo! 


church, and given very great ſcandal: And as for 
thoſe who were cited before this ſynod; that they are 


commands of the venerable ſynod : for all which rea- 
ſons the ſynod doth, in the firſt place, diſcharge the 
aforeſaid cited perſons from all eccleſiaſtical adminiſtra 
tions, and deprive them of their offices, judging them 
likewiſe unworthy of any academical employ ment 


And as for the reſt of the remonſtrant clergy, tht) 
ale 
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are hereby recommended to the provincial ſynods, 


claſſes and conſiſtories - who are to take the utmoſt 
care——that the patrons of errors be prudently diſ- 
covered; that all obſtinate, clamorous, and factious 
diſturbers of the church, under their juriſdiction, be 
forthwith deprived of their eccleſiaſtical and academi- 
cal office — And they the ſaid provincial 1ynods are 
therefore exhorted —— to take a particular care, that 
they admit none into the miniſtry, who ſhall refuſe 
to ſubſcribe, or promiſe to preach the doctrine aſſerted 
in theſe ſynodical decrees ; and that they ſuffer none 
to continue in the miniſtry, by whoſe public diſſent 
the doctrine w hich hath been ſo unanimouſly approved 
by all che members of this ſynod, the harmony of 
the clergy, and the peace of the church, may be again 
diſturbed — And they molt earneſtiy and humbly 
beſecch their gracious God, that their High Mighti- 
neſſes may ſuffer and ordain this wholelome doctrine, 
which the ſynod hath faithfully expreſſed to be 
maintained alone, and in its purity within their pro- 
vinces—and reſtrain turbulent and unruly ſpirits ——- 
and may likewiſe put in execution the ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt the above-mentioned perſons ——and 
ratify and confirm the decrees of the ſynod by their 
authority.“ 

The States readily obliged them in this Chriſtian 
and charitable requeſt; for as ſoon as the ſynod was 
concluded, the old advocate Barnevelt was beheaded, 
who had been a zealous and hearty friend to the re- 
monſtrants and their principles; and Grotius con- 
demned to perpetual impriſonment; and becauſe the 
cited miniſters would not promiſe wholly, and always, + 
0 abſtain from the exerciſe of their miniſterial func- 
tions, the States paſſed a reſolution for the baniſhing 
of them, on pain, if they did not ſubmit to it, of 
being treated as diſturbers of the public peace. And 
mough they only begged a reſpite of the ſentence for 
vlew days, to put their affairs in order, and to pro- 

N 3 vide 
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vide themſelves with a little money to ſupport them. W | 
\ ſelves and families in their baniſhment, even this wa | 
unmercifully denied them, and they were hurried away WW + 
next morning by four o'clock, as though they had MI « 
been enemies to the religion and liberties of their 
country. ] 
Such was the effect of this famous Preſbyterian {. i 
nod, who behaved themſelves as tyrannically towark WW 
their brethren, as any prelatical council whatſoever ! 
could do; and to the diſhonour of the church of Eng, Wl 
land it muſt be ſaid, that they owned their ſynodica Ml 
power, and concurred by their deputics, Carleton B ( 
ſhop of Landaff, Hall, Davenant and Ward, in con- t 
demning the remonſtrants, in excommunicating and Wt * 
depriving them, and turning them out of their churches, WI " 
and in eſtabliſhing both the diſcipline and doctrines of MW " 
Geneva, in the Netherlands: For after the counci 8 
was ended, the remonſtrants were every where drive b 
out of their churches, and prohibited from holding Wl K 
any private meeting, and many of them baniſhed on 6 
this very account. The reader will find a very pari-Wl e 
cular relation of theſe tranſactions, in the learned Gt 
rard Brandt's hiſtory of the reformation of the Lov Wil " 
Countries, to which 1 muſt refer him. 00 
If we look intoour own country we ſhall find numerou h 
proofs of the ſame antichriſtian ſpirit and practice 
Even our firſt reformers, who had ſeen the flames 
which the Papiſts had kindled againſt their brethren, 
yet lighted fires themſelves to conſume thoſe who dit 
fered from them. Cranmer's hands were ſtained wit 
the blood of ſeveral. He had a ſhare in the pro 
cution and condemnation of that pious and excellent 
martyr John Lambert, and conſented to the death d 
Ann Aſkew ; who were burnt for denying the corp 
ral preſence, which, though Cranmer then believe, 
he ſaw afterwards reaſon to deny, In the year 154% 
Joan Bocher was condemned for ſome enthuſiaſtic 


opinions about Chriſt, and delivered over to the ſecol 
| power 


\ 
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wer. The ſentence being returned to the council, 
King Edward VI. was moved to ſign a warrant for 
her being burnt, but could not be prevailed with to 
do it. Cranmer endeavoured to perſuade him by ſuch 
arguments as rather ſilenced than ſatisfied the young 
King. So he ſet his hand 'to the warrant with tears 
in his eyes, ſaying to the Archbiſhop, that if he did 
wrong, ſince it was in ſubmiſſion to his authority, he 
ſhould anſwer for it to God. Though this ſtruck 
Cranmer with horror, yet he at laſt put the ſentence 
in execution againſt her. About two years after, one 
George Van Pare, a Dutchman, was accuſed before 
them, for ſaying, that God the Father was only God, 
and that Chriſt was not very God. And though he 
was a perſon of a very holy life, yet becauſe he would 
not abjure, he was condemned for hereſy, and burnt in 
Smithfield. The Archbiſhop himſelf was afterwards 
burnt for hereſy, which, as Fox obſerved, many 
looked on as a juſt retaliation from the providence of 
God, for the cruel ſeverities he had uſed towards 
others. 

In 1621, there was a warm diſpute between the re- 
monſtrants and contra-remonſtrants, when Grotius en- 
deavoured to do the remonſtrants ſome ſervice with 
his pen, by publiſhing a Latin treatiſe, wherein he 
ſhews what was the opinion of the primitive Chriſ- 
tians, touching the five famous points of the remon- 
ſtrants ; but he was ſo very cautious of giving offence, 
that he would not diſcloſe his name; but chole rather 
to lie concealed, and to uſe arguments in favour” o 
1 which might have the moſt ſalutaty ten- 

ency. | 

In July 1621, he publiſhed his Latin poem, inti- 
tled Sylva, wherein he ſhews his regard to the ſacred 
[criptures, and that notwithſtanding his long impriſon- 
ment he had not loſt his poetical talent. It is inſcri- 
| bed Thuanus, junior ; and as it ſo well comports with 
the deſign of this work, we ſhall give an extract 
| N 4 - trom 
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from it, not doubting it will be acceptable to the 
reader “. | wy 
Be this your pattern night and day; revolve 
The ſacred pages with an eager hand; 
| To honeſt minds they're clear, but chiefly turn 
| | Your eyes from pſent times to ages palt ; 
When yet religion, free from artifice, : 
Was plain and pure; when yet no cruel war, 
. Nor curſt ambition, wrapt in a diſguiſe, 
Religious form aſſumed : when one ſhort rule, 
Whatever form'd a virtuous life preſcrib'd : 
A rule, not to the teachers only known, 
Which bleſt the people as a common good. 
No learned bickerings then did diſcord ſow; 
Men lov'd not then to ſtrive, but ſtrove to love. 
One generous ardour glow'd in every breaſt 
Truth to defend, but only with their death. 

But notwithſtanding his great learning, the rational 
and Chriſtian apology, which was made by him in de. 
Fence of human liberty, and the ſacred rights of con- 
ſcience, , his apology for the truth of the Chriſtian 
religion, &c. his teſtimonial concerning the remon- 
ſtrants, are prohibited by a placart, and they were (0 
inveterate againſt him, as if the long impriſonment he 
had undergone was not ſufficient to alleviate their rage 
againſt him, and nothing elſe would ſatisfy them than 
putting him to ſome violent death, | 

And Grotius, in his comment upon St. Matthes, 
chap. xiii. 41. ſays, that the putting men to death on 
account of religion did not alone ſeem ſufficient ; for 

cruelty had ſharpened its invention of all ſorts of puniſh: 
ments. Anathema's were not only thundered out agaiak 
private perſons, but alſo extended to whole nations; and 
that they might not be thundered in vain, Kings and 
Princes were excited to deſtroy the people thus &- 
communicated with fire and ſword, and without diftinc- 
tion of ſex; and having made ſuch a wilderneſs of fruit 
ful provinces, they ſanctified it with the name of peace]. 

* Brandt's Hiſt. of the Reformation, vol. iv. p. 346, 347. 

+ Crit. Sacra. tom. vi. p. 416. N. 60. e 

See alſo Brandt's Annotations to his Hiſt. of the — p. 1 
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Indeed almoſt the whole of the tranſactions of the 
year 1622 are no other than ſcenes of perſecution, by 
fines, impriſonment, confiſcation and death itſelf, nay, 
even employing perſons as ſcouts to find out cauſes 
of accuſation or ſuſpicion, examining them by ſundry 
queſtions, ſometimes of a negative nature, at other 
umes by promiſes or threats, trying to extort confeſſions 
of themſelves, or accuſation of others by promiſes or 
threats; and when they had by theſe artful and popiſh 
methods, like thoſe of the inquiſition, obtained the leaſt 
room whereon to ground their proceedings, we find they 
were dealt with as if they had been enemies to the 
ſtate and good of mankind, I would not preſume to 
ſay tiere were noexceptions to this general perſecution. 
Some ſew magiſtrates, whoſe conſciences were not ſo 
hardened, and quite inſenſible, permitted, in contempt 
of the laws and placarts, the remonſtrants to meet, 
and to worſhip God according to their own con- 
ſciences “. | | 

The concluſion of Dr. Gerard: Brandt's hiſtory 
of the reformation, which is in the year 1623, 
amongſt other remarkable tranſactions, informs us, 
that, through other inſtances of perſecution, the re- 
monſtrants were even obliged to ſeek for ſhelter in 
Popiſh countries. Grotius and many others fled to 
France, and were in ſome mealure protected from that 
unchriſtian perſecution which they ſo ſeverely felt in 
their native provinces. Application was likewiſe made 
to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, to interpoſe his good 
offices in their favour; and the remonſtrants joined in 
a petition to the Prince of Orange, partly on account 
of the hardſhips they had ſuſtained, and particularly 
with reſpe& to a groundleſs and malicious charge of 
conſpiracy againſt his ſacred perſon. What effects how- 
ever aroſe from theſe efforts of the remonſtrants, we 
may refer the reader to- Brandt's hiſtory of the refor- 
mation, 

See Brandt's Hiſtory, vol. iv. from page 349 to page 3/ ** 
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We may here mention what Charles Lewis, the 
Ele&or Palatine, declared with relation to the reli. 

ion of ſome Princes in Germany. He ſaid, Fre- 
derick II. who firſt reformed the palatinate, reſolved to 
ſhake off Popery, and to ſet up Lutheraniſm in his 
country ; but a counlellor of his ſaid to him, that the 
Lutherans would always depend upon Saxony, fo it 
would not become him, who was the firſt Elector, to 
be only ſecond in that party ; it was more for his dig- 
nity to become a Calviniſtz he would be the head of 
that party; it would give him great intereſt in Swit- 
zerland, and make the Huguenots in France and in 
the Netherlands depend on him. He was by that de. 
termined to the Helvetian confeſſion. But upon the 
ruin of his family, the Duke of Newburg had an in- 
terview with the Elector of Brandenburgh, about 
their, concerns in Juliers and Cleves; and he perſuaded 
that Elector to turn Calviniſt, for ſince their family 
was fallen, nothing would more contribute to raiſe the 


other, than the eſpouſing that ſide, which would natu- 


rally come under his protection; but he added, that, 
for himſelf, he had turned Papiſt, ſince his little prin- 
cipality lay fo near both Auſtria and Bavaria. This 
that Elector told him with a ſort of pleaſure, when 
he made it appear that other Princes had no more 
ſenſe of religion than himſelf “. 


0 Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times, p. 14. 
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Of the RIS, PRocREss and SUPPRESSION, of the 
REFORMATION in FRANCE, from 1550 to 1688, 


Ntroductory to the hiſtory of the Reformation in 
France, we ſhall obſerve, that notwithſtanding the 
groſs and almoſt univerſal corruption of chriſtianity, 
by the inventions of the church of Rome, and not- 
withſtanding the neceſſity of a reformation, from the 
more flagrant errors and unchriſtian practices of that 
church, their emiſſaries have always repreſented the 
reformation as criminal in its motives; that libertiniſm 
was the foul, and rebellion the ſtrongeſt bulwark 
thereof ; and perhaps in no nation whatever have per- 
ſecution and cruelty againſt Proteſtants been more 
violent than in France.” | 

It is true indeed, that all thoſe, of what country 
ſoever, who have ſhook off the papal yoke, are indiſ- 
criminately, and without exception, ſtiled heretics, on 
account of their refuſing to profels errors ſhocking to 
reaſon and common ſenſe. , 

Again, it is certain they charge the reformation 
with being a new doctrine, quite unknown to, or uni- 
verſally rejected by, the churches through all countries, 
preceding the ages of the reformers ; though it is eaſy 
to give an hiſtorical demonſtration, that, without re- 
gard to the points debated between us and the church 
of Rome (elpecially thoſe effential articles that have 
occaſioned our ſeparation) we teach nor practiſe no- 
thing but what was believed and. practiſed by the 
church in the moſt pure ages of chriſtianity. The 
adverſaries 
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We may here mention what Charles Lewis, the 
Ele&or Palatine, declared with, relation to the reli. 
gion of ſome Princes in Germany. He ſaid, Fre- 
derick II. who firſt reformed the palatinate, reſolved to 
ſhake off Popery, and to ſet up Lutheraniſm in his 
country ; but a counlellor of his ſaid to him, that the 
Lutherans would always depend upon Saxony, fo it 
would not become him, who was the firſt Elector, to 
be only ſecond in that party; it was more for his dig- 
nity to become a Calviniſt; he would be the head of 
that party; it would give him great intereſt in Swit- 
zerland, and make the Huguenots in France and in 
the Netherlands depend on him. He was by that de. 
termined to the Helvetian confeſſion. But upon the 
ruin of his family, the Duke of Newburg had an in- 
terview with the Elector of Brandenburgh, about 
their, concerns in Juliers and Cleves; and he perſuaded 
that Elector to turn Calviniſt, for ſince their family 
was fallen, nothing would more contribute to raiſe the 


other, than the eſpouſing that ſide, which would natu- 


rally come under his protection; but he added, that, 
for himſelf, he had turned Papiſt, ſince his little prin- 
cipality lay ſo near both Auſtria and Bavaria. This 
that Elector told him with a ſort of pleaſure, when 
he made it appear that other Princes had no more 
ſenſe of religion than himſelf “. 


- * Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times, p. 14. 
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CHAP. N. 


Of the Risz, PRocGREss and SUPPRESSION, of tbe 
REFORMATION in FRANCE, from 1550 70 1688. 


Ntroductory to the hiſtory of the Reformation in 

France, we ſhall obſerve, that notwithſtanding the 
groſs and almoſt univerſal corruption of chriſtianity, 
by the inventions of the church of Rome, and not- 
withſtanding the neceſſity of a reformation, from the 
more flagrant errors and unchriſtian practices of that 
church, their emiſſaries have always repreſented the 
reformation as criminal in its motives; that libertiniſm 
was the foul, and rebellion the ſtrongeſt bulwark 
thereof; and perhaps in no nation whatever have per- 
ſecution and cruelty againſt Proteſtants been more 
violent than in France.” 

It is true indeed, that all thoſe, of what country 
ſoever, who have ſhook off the papal yoke, are indif- 
criminately, and without exception, ſtiled heretics, on 
account of their refuſing to profels errors ſhocking to 
reaſon and common ſenſe. X 
Agaia, it is certain they charge the reformation 

with being a new doctrine, quite unknown to, or uni- 
verſally rejected by, the churches through all countries, 
preceding the ages of the reformers ; though it is eaſy 
to give an hiſtorical demonſtration, that, without re- 
gard to the points debated between us and the church 
of Rome (elpecially thoſe eſſential articles that have 
occalioned our ſeparation) we teach nor practiſe no- 
thing but what was believed and. practiſed by the 
church in the moſt pure ages of chriſtianity. The 
adverſaries 
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adverſaries of the firſt promoters of the reformation 
are forced indeed to acknowledge, that the increaſe and 
ſpread of it has been very extraordinary, though they 
do not believe or confeſs with us, that it has been, 
under God, owing to the juſtneſs of the Proteſtant 
cauſe. Thus father Daniel ſays, that the fatal contagion 
had its ſource from men of no birth or learning, dignity 
and eminence in the world; and how, opinions aſſerted 


by obſcure and illiterate people, who in maintaining 


them could expect nothing but oppoſition and periecu- 
tion, yet were ſoon after embraced by the molt learned, 
by Princes and Frinceſſes, by the Novility and Ple- 
beians, by Biſhops and Abbots, who receive, as well 
as the meaneſt people, and perſiſt in the ſame in ſpite 
of all obſtacles. Had the Romiſh miſſionaries met with 
the ſucceſs in China, in proportion to the powerful 
prevalence of the reformation in England or France, 


how would they have canonized the miſſionaries, and 
_ thought it as inconteſtable a proof, that God was with 


them, as if they had the evidence of miracles to 
atteſt it? ky 
Father Daniel acknowledges indeed, that the Lu- 


-therans had already urged, for a long while, and laid 


great ſtreſs on, the ignorance and corruption among the 
clergy ; which the people were very apt to give credit 
to. As to the doctrines, nothing ſeemed to be more 
plauſible than what the innovators propoſed to the Ro- 
maniſts, viz. to take the ſcriptures for the ſole ſtand- 
ard of the belief of the faithful. The reformers were 
never weary of challenging them to ſhew, in the gol- 
pel, purgatory, the worſhip of images and relics, 
monaſtic vows, the celibacy of the clergy, the ſeveral 
hierarchical orders, and other the like, that are well 
grounded on tradition, and which it is very difficult to 

demonſtrate, with evidence, from the ſcripture. 
Nevertheleſs, he pretends that our religion inſpires 
men with a furious hatred againſt all lawful powers. 
They could ſay nothing worſe ; with this pretence 4 
he that 


\ 
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hat all the civil wars in France were, for ſo many years 
together, to be laid to our charge. Theſe calumnies 
zgainſt our religion, fays my author “, have moved 
me to write the preſent hiſtory of the beginnings, 
progreſs, and eſtabliſhment of the reformed religion in 
France, as well as of its declining and downfall, and 
of the entire ruin of our churches in that kingdom ; 
which we think will fully ſatisfy the unprejudiced reader, 
that the progreſs of the reformation in France is neither 
owing to the credit or power, and much leſs to the vi- 
olence of Proteſtants ; but only to the piety, upright- 
neſs, and purity of manners of thoſe who embraced 
Proteſtantiſm. They will be convinced, that the pro- 
greſs of it was owing to the reſolution and heroic con- 
ſtancy of our glorious martyrs for forty years together; 
who, with wonderful courage, have ſtood the hardeſt 
trials, and loſt their lives in oppoſing error and impo- 
ſitions on the rights of conſcience. This is even by 
our adverſaries confeſſion the glory of our reforma- 
tion : this is the golden age of our churches; their 
piety never ſhone more bright, than when their ſafery 
obliged them to ſeck places of retirement to pay their 
religious worſhip. How great was the fervour of their 
zeal, the ſimplicity and purity of their manners, the 
humility of their whole conduct, and their charity to- 
wards one another, and with all mankind? 

But theſe valuable diſpoſitions did not always laſt : 
many Proteſtants, and even whole ſynods, have fell 
into more ſins, and conduct moſt uncharitable to others; 
and ſome of the miniſters of Chriſt have degenerated 
from that humility and goodneſs, the true character 
of the primitive Chriſtians, into that covetoulneſs and 
love of power, as even to anathematize, and put off 
from the communion of the church, their brethren, for 
whom Chriſt died; and that for the ſake of opinions, 


* Stephen Abel Laval, author of this Hiſtory, from whence we 
have principally given this abſtract. 


wherein 
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wherein the moſt ſophiſtical genius could never find any 
thing contrary to the chief deſign and tendency of the 
Chriſtian religion, which was to make men truly vir. 
tuous in heart and life. 

Such diſpoſitions among Proteſtants have greatly 
retarded the progreſs of reformation; the great prin- 
ciple of which is, the liberty of examining all things, 
and of retaining what is good. Forcing copſciences, 
inflicting penalties, to oblige people to believe, is pro- 


feſſing Popery again, and renouncing the reformation, 


and conſequently che ſpirit of the goſpel. Papiſts took 
advantage of this; and the Jeſuits neglected no oppor- 


tunity of inſpiring the minds of people with a fondnefy 


for orthodoxy, and infuſing doubts with reſpect to the 
authority and validity of our ſacred books, and have 
endeavoured to ſubſtitute a veneration for tradition, 
and the opinions of the fathers, which have tended to 


render the minds of ſome perſons quite indifferent as 


to religion; have led many others not only to renounce 


the reformation, but Chriſtianity itſelf, and have 


contributed to that vaſt increaſe of Deiſm that have 
Prevailed in many parts of Europe. But, amidſt all 
the confuſions that have been introduced into the world 
thro' an intemperate zeal, and fondneſs for particular 
tenets, to the deſtruction of liberty and virtue, and in- 


difference with reſpe& to revealed religion, happy that 


nation, under the government of Chriſtian Princes, who 
are animated with a Chriſtian zeal for virtue as well 
as for truth; with a zeal guided by knowledge, inſpired 
by charity, void of all human conſiderations z who 
have nothing but the glory of God, and the happineſs 
of men in view; with a zeal entirely free from a baſe 
compliance with error, and yet no leſs full of con- 
deſcenſion and indulgence to ſuch whom they con- 


ceive have fallen into them, and make no other diſtinc- 


tion in regard to their preſent condition, their natural 
rights and privileges, between the Jew or the Chriſtian, 


than what even diſcretion requires. And whilſt the 


enſuing 
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enſuing hiſtory will probably lay open many tragical 
ſcenes, in the attempt for, and in the progreſs of the 
| reformation of France, eſpecially of the unparalleled 

rſecutions that attended the ſuppreſſion of it: we 
may joyfully congratulate the ſubjects of our own na- 
tion, as well as ſome foreign ſtates, where theeſtabliſh- 
ed religion is preſerved inviolably, and have not, eſpe- 
cially ſince the revolution, ſuffered any infringement 
nor alteration, with reſpect to her conſtitution, doctrine, 
or worſhip, whilſt toleration continues to be exerciſed 
with lenity to every differing ſect of Chriſtians, for the 
peaceable and quiet exerciſe of their religion and wor- 
ſhip, agreeable to the dictates of their conſcience : ſo 
that applied to ſpirituals, every one can fit under hig 
own vine, and under his own fig-tree, and none dare 
to make him afraid. h 


Of the REFORMATION in FRANCE. 


The Reformation of France furniſhes us with ſo 
many ſurpriſing events, that ſome account of its riſe, 
progreſs, and ſuppreſſion, ſeems to merit the attention 
of every ſenſible man; and will, J preſume, at this 
diſtance of time, not be unacceptable to my readers. 

Among the many cauſes which concurred to pro- 
mote a reformation, were, the Popes uſurpations and 
tyranny, the clergy's ignorance and diſſoluteneſs, 
the diſperſion of the Waldenſes, the reſtoration of 
learning, Leo's bull of indulgences ; and the diſputes 
occaſioned by it may be reckoned conſiderable. . - 

It is well known, that, ſince the z 3th century, the 
church's authority was become the capital point of 
religion, and that by the church the Pope was meant; 
in him every thing centered, privileges of churches, 
and prerogatives of Sovereigns, were in great meaſure_ 
dependent on him. 

Pope Alexander VI. in the 15th century, under 


pretence of religion, declared war, and enjoined peace; 
he 


* 
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he married and divorced, he condemned and abſolved; 


he tied and untied, juſt as he pleaſed ; and had it not 
been for the ſchiſm that prevailed in that century, 


they would wholly have engaged to themſelves the tem. 


ral power as well as the ſpiritual : however, the 
Popes were become real Sovereigns, not only with 
reſpe& to the power they had uſurped, but with re- 
ſpe& to the immenſe riches, which thro" numberleſs 
channels they had cauſed to flow into the apoſtolic 
chamber. | 


So far were their lives from anſwering the charac- 


ter of Holineſs, which they claimed, that Rome and 
Avignon were the center of pride and luxury; and 
Alexander IV. before mentioned, Mezeray tells us, 


intruded himſelf into the chair by corruption and 


bribery, then ſold and diſpoſed of every thing aftet 
his own will, that no Mahomedan Prince was ever ſo 
imperious, vicious; and unfaithful “. 

Julius II. who ſucceeded him in 1503, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by the perſecution of Chriſtians. This Vicar 
of Chriſt went himſelf to engage in a war, kindled by 
him againſt Chriſtian Princes T. He forſook the chair 
of St. Peter, to take upon him the title of Mars, god 


of battle, to diſplay in the field the three crowns ; 


and indeed he gave ſufficient proof that he was more 
devoted to Mars than to Chriſt, if ſwearing, lewdneſs, 
and cruelty, are ſufficient proofs of it. 


The Germans, provoked at the exactions and tyranny * 


of the church of Rome, tendered a petition to the 
Emperor Maximilian: upon which he, in concert with 
the King of France, called a council, proclaimed to 
be held at Piſa, May 15, 1511, to find ways and means, 
as it was pretended, to reform the church in its head, 
and in its members; tho', as Guicciardine affirms, 
thoſe pretended reformers were little better than Julius 


* Mezeray, ubi ſupra, p. 378. 
+ Guicciard, lib. 1x. p. 324. 


himſelf, 
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himſelf. From Piſa the council was transferred to 
Milan, where the fathers being. aſſembled, they ſum- 
moned, at ſeveral times, the Pope to appear before 
them in perſon : at length, upon his refuſing, ſuſpend- 
ed him from his office, and forbid his- ſubjects paying 
obedience to him. From Milan the council was re- 
moved to Lyons; and at laſt all this buſtle came to 
nothing. 

Julius, to fruſtrate their deſigns, calls another coun- 
cil at Lateran, or Latran, in 1512, wherein that of 
Piſa, Milan, and Lyons, were condemned, and all 
its decrees declared void: nay, Lewis XII., was ex- 
communicated by Julius, and his kingdom ſuſpended 
from divine ſervice. However, Pope Julius died Fe- 


bruary 21, 151 3, during the ſeſſions of the Lateran coun- 


cil, and Pope Leo X. ſucceeded him. A change indeed, 
but very little for the better, as his luxury, his injuſtice, 
diſſimulation, and ingratitude, ſtand upon record; but 
above all, his exorbitant exactions and cruelties render 
him notorious, - The council of Lateran was con- 
tinued, and the holy fathers, as they are called, ap- 
plied themſelves rather to plunge the church into groſ- 
ſer corruption, than to find ways to reform it. Lewis 
XII. was brought in to undo what he had done; and 
Francis I. who ſucceeded him, acceded to the Pope's 
meaſures ; and, in January 1515, came to an agreement 
to receive into his kingdom certain new conſtitutions, 


Called the Concordate, which had been drawn up by 


Monſ. Du Prat, to ſerve inſtead of the pragmatic ſanc- 
tion, This Concordate oppoſed the rights and liber- 
ties of the Gallican church, and threw the nation' of; 
France into great tumults and warm debates. Such 
were the pretended Vicars of Jeſus Chriſt, and ſupreme 
heads of his church, at the beginning of the 16th cen. 
tury; and we may eaſily conceive, that ſuch Popes 
took no care, to fill up what is called the ſacred college, 
vith perſons truly pious and devout, but with thoſe 

Vor- Ne. XV; 12:0 230. who 
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ho were moſt likely to ſubſerve their mercenary view, 
or rather baſe purpoſes. - 

Leo, knowing not how or where to find money tg 
anſwer the purpoſe of his luxury, created thirty Cardi. 
nals in one morning at 30, ooo ducats each. Fhe le. 

gates ſent to the different courts of Europe, were em- 

ployed as ſo many incendiaries, to ſtir up to war and 
bloodſhed againſt every one who ſhould dare to queſtion 
this divine right of the Pope, to approve or oppoſe 
whatever he thought proper. The reſt of the clergy 
were no better in general: Biſhops were promoted 
purely from their — and eminent ſervices to 
the church of Rome; and eſpecially if they diſcovered 

a diſpoſition to perſecute NE the church deem- 

ed heretics. _ 

Such was, in general, the deplorable ſtate of the 
church, and it was the object of every good man's 


. _ wiſh to ſee a reformation ; and it had been the outward 


and profeſſed intention of the councils of Piſa, Milan, 
&c. but the events give us but little proof of their 
ſincerity. 

N otvithſtanding this general corruption of the doc- 
trine and depravation of manners, there were ſtill ſome 
who had not bowed the knee to Baal; ſome of the 
Waldenſes, who being forced out of their native coun- 
tries by cruel perſecutions, had ſheltered themſelves in 
France, Flanders, Germany, England, and Bohemia, 
and perſeyered in the Joerine of Chriſt, without any, 
mixture, at leaſt, in the moſt eſſential points z ſo that 
their diſperſion helped, not a little, to the information 


and reformation of many from thoſe ſuperſtitions. 


Another thing that contributed much towards the 
reſtoration of truth, was the reſtoration of learning. 
The ſubverſion of the Conſtantinopolitan empire in 
1483, had occaſioned — learned men to fly into 
Italy, France, Germgny, and other 9 agg 
the knowledge of — branches 
* of the Greek * yur itſelf = 
per- 
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ion. The benevolence and liberality of Francis 1. 
cited by the great Budeus's ſolicitations, enticed: 4 
great number into his dominions; by which, not only 
the original languages, but moſt of the ſciences, obs 
tained repute. 

It was not long before the good effects thereof were 
viſible in that kingdom, and was preparatory to that 
happy change which happened to the church in the 
16th century, when, enlightened by the reſtoration ob 
learning, they were aſhamed of the errors and ſuper- 


ſtitions which had been-impoſed upon them; and it is 


do wonder then, if truth found ſo free acceſs to their 
hearts, if it was greedily received by a vaſt number of 
every rank and ſex in ſo many countries of Europe, 
ſince they waited only, as it were, for a proper oppor- 
tunity to declare themſelves openly. Pope Leo, in 


1520, afforded them that opportunity, by his inſatiable 


greedineſs, and intolerable extortions, exemplified in 
his bull of indulgences ; whereupon Luther publiſhed 
his book, intitled The Babylonian Captivity. Such were 
the firſt- beginnings 
which ſpread itſelf in a few years in ſeveral large pro- 
rinces of the empire, in Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
England, Scotland, Switzerland, and was there ad- 
mitted, and became the national religion, though not 
under the ſame denomination. - | 

But tho' it has never been the happineſs of France 


t have the reformation admitted and ſettled in it, in 


Ike manner, as to be the national religion; neverthe- 
leſs, all the malice, hatred, and perſecutions of men, 
tindered not the truth from penetrating into it, and 
liking root in the hearts of a prodigious number of its 


lubjects, and even among ſome of the clergy, particu- - 


ly William Briſſonnet, Biſhop of Meaux, who coun- 
tenanced the reformation; but not being able to endure 
the perſecution in 1522, recantctGQ. 
John Le Clerc,'tho* a mean mechanic, was the firſt 
nartyr in France. _ a ſevere whipping — 
e * e. 


of the reformation in Germany, 
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he had the eourage to eſtabliſh a reformed church x 
8 and ſealed the truth with his blood in 1524, 


Francis I. perſecuted the reformed, from the petſui. 
Gon and infinuation of Dũ Pratz, and other Prieſts, 
and many cruel executions enſued. 

A. D.1532.] But Calvin comes about this time to 
Orleans, where, by his public preaching, he gained 


many proſelytes. The reformation was likewiſe en- 


couraged at Thoulouſe: learning in general had been 
romoted, to which the illuſtrious Scaliger not a lite 

Fontribured, Perſons of ſober minds began to em- 
race the principles of the reformation ; and ſever 

were impriſoned; and ſome burnt this year. © 

In 1533; Margaret, Queen of Navarre, countenanced 

the reformation; and- ſolicited the King of France not 


- to proceed to rigorous meaſures againſt them, and 


made no {mall impreſſion on bim; but the indiſcreet 
zeal of ſome quite altered his good intentions, and 
made him publiſh a ſevere placart againſt them in 


1534, and another againſt the Lutherans, by which 


even thoſe who harboured or concealed them were 
made liable to the ſame puniſhment, and the informer 
to be intitled to the fourth part of their goods; in con- 
ſequence of which, the perſecution raged furiouſly 
throughout all the provinces of that kingdom. Bran- 
tome gives us an account, that the King' was adviſed 
to begin at his own family, pointing to the Queen of 
Navarre, if he would extirpate heretics out of his king: 


dom; and though that advice was not taken, the King 


had ſuch abettors, that ſhe found it woe + for her 


own ſafety not to interpoſe. 


This year, 1535, a vaſt number of marty rs ſealed 
the truth with their blood in France, in "his Nether- 
lands, and in England; where Henry VIII. who had 
renounced the Pope's authority, — from ambition 
and reſentment, than out of any principle of religion, 
perſecuted with the utmoſt rigour thoſe * adhered 
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ia 1336 the Anabaptiſts, who had made them- 
ſelves maſters of the city of Munſter, were taken, and 
many of them ſuffered. To wy 
in 1538 Julius Cæſar Scaliger was impriſoned, for 
having ſaid that Lent was not inſtituted by Chriſt or 
his apoſtles ; that tranſubſtantiation was not an article of 
faith before the council of Latran; and for having eat 
fleſh on faſt days: but by the favour of La Chaſſaigne; 
chancellor of the Parliament of Bourdeaux, was diſ- 
r „ 
A Dominican friar was burnt at Agen, in the year 
1539, the firſt martyr in that city; and in 1540, one 
was burnt-for refuſing to kneel to an image; as he was 
going to the fair of Lyons. | 
The year 1540 was famous for the paſſage of the Em- 
peror Charles V. thro' France, as he was going to Ghent: 
to puniſh ſome who had revolted from him. Many were 
likewiſe executed this year in France, ona account of 
religion, | GR, 3 
In 1542 Pope Paul III. appointed a council at Trent; 
but on account of a war which commenced in Italy, 
between the Emperor and the King of France, it was 
lupended. | 2 
The parliament of Rouen condem ed one Conſtan- 
tine, and three others, to be burnt. The parliament 
of Paris, in order to ſuppreſs the reformation, forbidz 
under ſevere penalties; the ſelling of any book, cen- 
lured by the Sorbonne; and at the inſtance of the in- 
quifition, every one, under pain of excommunication, 
va to inform againſt ſuch as they ſuſpected of hereſy 
led WM Vithin fix days. | | EO 7 
er. Ia 1543, M. Landri, curate of the holy croſs at 
ud ais, moved with zeal for the truth, preached againſt 
Purgatory, and other points of the Romiſh creed, and 
Ws thereupon brought before the King; who, moved 
Wh his ſingular modeſty, forgave him: but, ſome 
ume after, ſtruck with remorſe for having conceal 
us ſentiments, he reſolved to viſit a miniſter of the re- 
03 formed 
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he had the eourage to eſtabliſh a reformed church x 
Lorrain, and ſealed the truth with his blood in 1524, 
Francis I. perſecuted the reformed, from the perſy;. 
fion and inſinuation of Dũ Pratz, and other Prieſts, 
and many cruel executions enſued. p 
A. D. 1332. ] But Calvin comes about this time to 
Orleans, where, by his public preaching, he gained 


many proſelytes. The reformation was likewiſe en. 


couraged at Thoulouſe: learning in general had been 
promoted, to which the illuſtrious Scaliger not a litt 
beau Perſons of ſober minds began to em- 
race the principles of the reformation; and ſever 


were impriſoned; and ſome burnt this year. 


In 1533, Margaret, Queen of Navarre, countenance 
the reformation; and- ſolicited the King of France not 


- to proceed to rigorous meaſures againſt them, and 


made no {mall impreſſion on him ; but the indiſcree 
zeal of ſome quite altered his good intentions, and 
made him publiſh a ſevere placart againſt them in 


1534, and another againſt the Lutherans, by which 


even thoſe who harboured- or concealed them vere 
made liable to the ſame puniſhment, and the informer 
to be intitled to the fourth part of their goods; in con- 
ſequence of which, the perſecution raged furiouſly 
throughout all the provinces of that kingdom. Bran- 
tome gives us an account, that the King was adviſed 
to begin at his own family, pointing to the Queen of 
Navarre, if he would extirpate heretics out of his king: 


dom; and though that advice was not taken, the King 


had ſuch abettors, that ſhe found it wann for he 


own ſafety not to interpoſe. 


This year, 1535, a vaſt number of martyrs ſealed 
the truth with their blood in France, in the Nether- 
lands, and in England; where Henry VIII. who had 
renounced the Pope's authority, rather from ambition 
and reſentment, than out of any principle of religion, 
perſecuted with the utmoſt rigour thoſe * ow 
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ia 1336 the Anabaptiſts, who had made them- 
ſelves maſters of the city of Munſter, were taken, and 
many of them ſuffered. at V+; 
In 1538 Julius Cæſar Scaliger was imprifoned, for 
having ſaid that Lent was not inſtituted by Chriſt or 
his apoſtles ; that tranſubſtantiation was not an article of 
faith before the council of Latran; and for having eat 
fleſh on faſt days: but by the favour of La Chaſſaigne; 
chancellor of the Parliament of Bourdeaux, was diſ- 
A . 
A Dominican friar was burnt at Agen, in the year 
1539, the firſt martyr in that city; and in 1540, one 
was burnt-for refuſing to kneel to an image; as he was 
going to the fair of Lyons. x, 
The year 1540 was famous for the paſſage of the Em- 
peror Charles V. thro* France, as he was going to Ghent; 
to puniſh ſome who had revolted from him. Many were 
likewiſe executed this year in France, oa account of 
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7 In 1542 Pope Paul III. appointed a council at Trent; 
++ but on account of a war which commenced in Italy, 
1. between the Emperor and the King of France, it was 
Iy ſuſpended. p | 


The parliament of Rouen condemned one Conſtan- 
ne, and three others, to be burnt. The parliament 
aof Paris, in order to ſuppreſs the reformation, forbid 
o- nder ſevere penalties, the felling of any book, cen- 
0g lured by the Sorbonne; and at the inſtance of the in- 
ver WY guißtion, every one, under gain of excommumication, 
vas to inform againſt ſuch as they ſuſpected of hereſy 

led WM Vithin fix days. | 3 
er. In 1543, M. Landri, curate of the holy croſs at 
ud eis, moved with zeal for the truth, preached againſt 
ion {MW purgatory, and other points of the Romiſh creed, and 
on, * thereupon brought before the King; who, moved 
ed WI” his ſingular modeſty, forgave him: but, ſome 
ene after, ſtruck wich remorſe. for having concealed 
us ſentiments, he reſolved to viſit a miniſter of the re- 
O 3 formed 
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the cognizance and direction of theſe things properly 
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formed churches at Paris; and entering upon the ar. 
ment, whether ſuch conceal ment and reſervation wy 
lawful, Mr. La Roche convinced him of the negative, 
and ſoon after falling fick, made an open profeſſion of 
his faith, and died in the principles of the reformed, 
The Sorbonne, this year, uſurped the authority of 
making new articles of faith. The Biſhops to whom 


belonged; as it were, winked at it ; while the Sorbonne 
compiled and impoſed twenty-ſix articles as abſolutely 
neceſfary to be believed. Theſe articles were publiſh. 
ed, in Paris, by the common crier z and they were 
afterwards printed by the King's command “. 

. Calvin publiſhed an anſwer ro them, and wrote with 
much wit. perſpicuity, and ſtrength of argument: 
nevertheleſs, there was a great perſecution this year at 
Aubigny, and afterwards at Sens; and at Rouen, one 
Mr: Hupen was condemned by the parliament to be 
burnt, for having diſperſed ſome pamphlets againſt the 
articles of the Sorbonne, which he ſuffered with an un- 
common conſtancy, and upon which great numbers 
embraced Proteftantiſm, in ſpite of the perfecution that 
threatened them. ; 
We come now to that moſt cruel and inhuman 
flaughter made of the poor Merindolans, and thoſe of Wil 7 
Cabrieres, who were the immediate offspring of the 
Waldenſes, whoſe predeceſſors had been cruelly per- 
* in the reign of Lewis XII. about the yeat 1 
1500. | | e 
Of this perſecution Father Paola gives the following 
account. While, ſays he, they held aſſemblies at Trent 
to confute their hereſy by the council's means, the ſame 
thing was done in France by the force of arms, againſt 
a part of the Waldenſes dwelling in the mountains of 
Proverice, and who had kept themſelves ſeparated from 
che Roman ſee, following other tenets and ceremonies, 
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cho groſs and imperfe& z but after the alterations that 
Zuinglius had made in his doctrine, they had ſupplied 
by it the defects of their own, and had given ſome 
form to their ceremonies. This happened when Ge- 
neva received the reformation { for ſome years ago the 
parliament had iflued a decree againſt them, which had 


not as yet been put in execution; but now with a POwer- 
| WH fol army, headed by the preſident of the parliament, 
J againlt thoſe poor people, who having no thoughts of 
' making, defence, they put to the ſword, in a cruel mer- 


cileſs manner, above 4000 in the town of Cabrieres in 
Provence, and Merindo, in the county of Vennaiſſin, 
and afterwards pillaged and burnt the houſes. Nay, 
ſo many and great were their cruelties, that when it 
was related to che King, tho* he had approved of the 
fupprefling of thoſe he called heretics, he was ſtruck 
with horror, and would have brought ſome of the prin- 
pal promoters of it to condign puniſhment z but they 
1s bund means to eſcape, except Gueren, who was be- 
headed by order of the parliament at Paris. 

* This year it was much diſputed, whether it is lawful 
n v diſſemble one's religion. The divines of Switzer- 
land, Geneva, and Germany, were conſulted upon it; 
and tho* ſome were more rigid than others, yet they all 


"a agreed upon this point, that nobody can ſerve. two dif- 
the WY {rent maſters. of contrary. intereſts, Their reſpective 
ge. nſwers were printed and publiſhed, which contributed 


not a little to the eſtabliſhment and encouragement of 
Proteſtants. 


A. D. 1546.] This year is famous for the war kindled 


n between che Emperor and the Proteſtants of Germany, 
ame ind no leis remarkable for the cruel perfecutien againft 
7 lhe reformed at Meaux. The aſſembly had been diſ- 
« of becſed by a perſecution in the year 152.3; how beit, they 
rom rung up again, and became the envy of the Romiſn 


bigots, ſo that a ſudden and violent perſecution com- 
menced againſt them. Fourteen were ſentenced to be 
bunt alive, and their goods forfeited ; others to be 

| * publickly 
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8 whipped, others impriſoned, and others 

aniſhed ; and the miniſter, Mr. Mangin, was ordered 
to have his tongue cut out before his execution. Other 
inſtances of perſecution were frequent, as at Senlis, a 
Nonnay ; and at Sens, one Mr. L'Anglois was burnt 
at the inſtance of his own uncle *. es 
All this was effected by courts of juſtice, eſtabliſhed 
in ſeveral places of the kingdom, to receive informa. 
tions againſt the reformed, and to try, condemn, and 
execute, without any appeal. | 
A. D. 1547.] This year died Henry VIII. King of 
England, alſo Francis I. King of France; both of 
them perſecutors of Proteſtants : with this difference, 
that the former did it from principles of what he called 
religion; the latter was a perſecutor rather out of policy 
than inclination, and, in ſubmiſſion to the dictates of 
the Popes, was almoſt always engaged in a war with 
the Emperor. | 

But notwithſtanding all the cruel perſecutions againſt 
the reformed, they every where increaſed; and there were 
few towns in France, in which there were not Protel- 
tants, tho* no regular churches or divine ſervice, but 
praying and ſinging in places of retirement: for Henry 
II. who then ſucceeded to the throne, was a magna- 
nimous Prince, and of an eaſy temper; and would 
probably have connived at the increaſe of the Hugue- 
nots, as the reformed were then called, but there were 
ſome who gained an aſcendance over him, particularly 
the Cardinals Diana and St. Andrew. They gave the 
King to underſtand, that the reformed religion was no 
friend to the monarchical government, and the ſpring 
of all confuſion and diſorders ; that the beſt way to hide, 
before God and man, the manifold fins he was guilty 
of, was to deſtroy utterly all the enemies of the ancient 
religion; and they prevailed ſo far upon him, that 
executions became more frequent than in the forme! 
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See vol. i. p. 63. 
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reiam and particularly at Paris, where the burning 
eve Mus, itſelf with all that zeal which _ 
ſttion doth commonly inſpire. YOU 

A. D. 1552.] The gag was put in uſe this year for 
the firſt time, invented purpoſely to hinder the poor 
martyrs from ſpeaking to the people, or finging pſalms 
to comfort themſelves, as they were led to execution, 
or upon the pile. The firſt, who ſuffered it, was one 
Nicholas Nail, a book-hawker, who was executed- at 
Paris in the moſt barbarous manner. 

The death of King Edward VI. that happened in 
July, proved to be a fatal blow in the reformed reli- 
gion in this kingdom; for my his ſiſter, who ſuc- 
ceeded him, notwithſtanding t 
Duke of Northumberland, who endeavoured to fix 
Jane Gray, his daughter-in-law, upon the thronez Mary, 
I fay, was a very cruel and bloody perſecutrix of her 
reformed ſubjects; inſomuch that their condition was 
in no wiſe better here during her reign than in 
France. | hit 8 8 

A. D. 1555.] The inſatiable avidity of Diana of 
Poitiers, after the many confiſcations of the effects of 
the reformed, more than a zeal of religion, occaſioned 
every day new executions of theſe poor people; which 
however hindered not truth from taking a firmer root; 
inſomuch that, in the year 1555, ſeveral churches were 
ſettled with their own paſtors, and governed by a re- 
gular diſcipline. | | 
The firſt of them was at Paris, in which many 
were ſo exemplary for purity of manners, that many 
became proſelytes to proteſtantiſm. This, however, 
was followed with new regulations for the trial and 
puniſhment of heretics. The Cardinal of Lorrain 
endeavours to have a tribunal of inquiſition ſettled in 
France, like that of Spain.——The Cardinal, in order 
to gratify the Pope, and to render the perſecution per- 
petual in France, after the pattern of the inquiſition, 
of Spain, inſinuated with the King, and obtained leave 
to 


e oppoſition. of the 
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to petition the Pope, to have ſuch a fettlement in lit 


- dominion ; and left it ſhould be thought the Cardinal 


required ſuch an authority for himſelf, he deſired the 
Pope to name the Cardinals of Bourbon and Chatil- 
jon, and join them with him in the office of inquiſi. 
tors general; and at the ſame time took care to-have 


his emiffaries to declare againſt the Proteſtants, tho 


it was by the moſt glaring falſchoods. | 

In this fituation, there were ſeveral apologies wrote 
for the reformers, One was very ſhort, but framed after 
fuch a manner, that the ancient doctors of the church 
were introduced, upholding the fame cauſe with thoſe 
who were then ſtiled heretics. 

A. D. 1557.] Some of the Sorboniſts undertook an 
anſwer to it. One was a doctor and inquiſitor, who, 
without pretending to any proof, aſſerted that the te- 
formed were heretics, and as ſuch ought to be burnt; 
and left no ſtone unturned to accompliſh his wiſh. 

At length the King, being informed that a great 
number of reformers were impriſoned, and their cauſe 
ready to be heard, ſent his warrant to the court of 


parliament, to ſuperſede all other affairs, and to proceed 


extraordinarily upon this. In purſuance of which nine 


were ſentenced to be burnt, and were executed; among 
whom was a widow lady of twenty-three years of age, 


and an - exquiſite beauty, who was put to the torture, 
had her tongue cut out, her feet and face parched, 
was then ſtrangled, and burnt to aſhes *. 7 

Till this time there had been but few of the nobi- 


lity and gentry, who had embraced the reformation z 


but now. three of the greateft lords of the court de- 


_ clared themſelves for it; ſome Princeſſes, as alſo An- 
, thony King of Navarre, firſt Prince of the blood, 
Lewis of Bourbon, his brother Prince of Conde, and 
Francis Dandelot, brother to the Admiral Coligny. 

The King of Navarre had countenanced the refor- | 

Wation in his own dominions. He was preſent at 


Laval, vol. i. p. 93. 


ſome 
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ſine of their religious aſſemblies : nay, he went far- 


ther, for he went to the priſon where ſome of them 
were confined, and procured'their releaſe, The Prince 
of Conde, his mother-in-law, and his conſort, followed 
the reformed doctrine, and made a public and ſincere 
ofeſſion of it to the end of their lives. | 
The bloody deſigns of the Cardinal of Lorrain, 
inſt the reformed, were in a great meaſure fruſ- 
trated by theſe diſcoveries : but what contributed more 
to his diſappointment, was the ſolemn embaſſy of the 
Electors of Saxony, Brandenbourg, and Palatine, of the 
Duke of Deux Ponts and Wittemburg. The King was 
pleaſed to anſwer to theſe Princes very graciouſly, becauſe 
their friendſhip was neceſſary to him at that time *, 
By theſe means the reformed church of Paris in- 
creaſed daily; but it happened, that the -retormed - 
took a fancy to meet ſometimes in the Clerk's Meadow, 


a place where the Pariſians uſed to reſort for the plea- 


ſure of walking; and there they ſung Mariot's 9% 
pſalms in metre, ſet to very fine muſical tunes; * 
which novelty was ſo pleaſing, that vaſt mul- a 
titudes joined them, and ſung with them. Among 
others, the King and Queen of Navarre went thither, 
with ſeveral lords and gentlemen, both natives and 
foreigners, and walked ſinging with the people. 
But the clergy were terribly alarmed at this, -and 
made uſe of all their influence to have thoſe aſſem- 
blies ſuppreſſed : for which reaſon, they ſent to the 
King, who was then at his camp at Amiens, and in- 
formed him that the Lutherans had raiſed a ſedition in 
the city of Paris, and that they had aſſembled together 
with piſtols and other arms. When his Majeſty heard 
this, he iſſued a proclamation, forbidding all ſuch meet- 
Ings, under pain of being puniſhed as ſeditious, and, 
diſturbers of the public peace. Cardinal Bertrandi, 
Lord Keeper, was ſent to inform againſt them; ſome 
of them were arreſted, and committed to priſon; 


* Laval, vol. i. P. 98. 
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but it was AY. *that the cauſe tf, their Commits 
ment was not ſufficient; :+ j5; 1 2 6 
There was ſoon after a ſecret confer ce, held bet 


_ tween the Cardinal of Lorrain and the Cardinal Gran- 


ville, wherein that cunning miniſter of hilip, in a 
very artificial ſpeech, gave Cardinal Lorrain to under- 
ſtand, that the King his maſter was highly diſpleaſed 
to ſee perſons, tainted with - hereſy, ſo much in favour 
at the court of France ; and named Dandelot. | 

A. D. 1558.] The Cardinal, being a vain and buſy 


man, thinking to find his account in the new diſcove 


he had made, becauſe he knew that the baſe ſuſpicion 
of hereſy was enough to incite King Henry to ruin his 
greateſt favourite, came to the King, and told him 
what he had learnt in a conference with the Biſhop of 
Arras. The King thereupon ordered the Cardinal of 


Chatillon, and the Duke of Montmorency, to wait 


upon that. Lord, and diſpoſe him to give ſome ſatiſ- 
factory account of his religion; for he heartily wiſhed, 
that he ſhould not be found guilty of the crime of 


hereſy, with which he ſtood charged. 


Dandelot, being ſummoned, came to Monceaux; 
where the King was. He was admitted to his au- 
dience, while the King ſat at dinner; his Majeſty talk- 
ed to him of the many favours he had beſtowed upon 
him, and that he heard, with much concern, that he 
entertained very bad notions about religion. He 
charged him with having cauſed the new doctrine to be 
preached in his houſe, with having been in the Clerk's 
Meadow, with his forbearing to hear maſs, and allo 


with his having ſent ſome books of Lutheraniſm to 


the Admiral his brother. 
|  Dandelor anſwered with great firmneſs of mind, and 
declared his opinion about the tenets of the church of 
Rome in very ſtrong terms. The. King exhorted 
him, in a friendly manner, to take care of himſelf, to 
provide for his own ſecurity, and avert the 4 87 
| while 
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while it was time. Dandelot not being moved; n- 
fwered to this purpoſe. "On 


SIR), b {1 FTE et en 
I ſtand fo far indebted to your Majeſty's good- 
+ neſs for the many favours and honours conferred 
upon me, that as I never ſpared, fo in duty bound 
© | will never ſpare my fortune nor life for your Ma- 
« feſty's ſervice: But after having done my duty to- 
« wards your Majeſty, don't take it amiſs, I beleech 
« you, if I ſpend the reft of my time to work out my 
© {alyation. The doctrine, which as I confeſs I have 
© cauſed to be preached, is pure and holy, taken out 
* of the Old and New Teſtament, approved of by the 
© antient councils and the divines of the primitive 
© church ; and is the ſame which our forefathers have 
held and believed. I have not been in the Clerk's 
© Meadow, as has been reported to your Majeſty ; but 
© if I had been there, I ſhould not think 1 had done 
© any thing againſt God or your Majeſty's ſervice ; 
for after an exact inquiry of what has been done in 
that place, I find that nothing has been done; but 
© to ſing the pſalms of David, and to pray to God 
i for the preſervation and welfare of your Majeſty and 
, © of your dominions. I confeſs that I have not heard 
mass for a long time; but I did not abſent myſelf 
q from churches or chapels; but for good reaſons, 
. vhich your Majeſty would approve of, if you would 
8 

) 

) 


© be at the trouble of conſidering and weighing them. 


{ It is likewiſe true, that J have ſent to my brother, 


the Admiral, a book very proper to comfort him in 
bis long captivity, which he has ſuffered for your 
* Majeſty's ſervice; - So I beſeech your Majeſty to 


leave my conſcience at liberty, and to diſpoſe of my 


188 | 
4 * fortune and life, which are entirely your's, juſt as 
0 ; you ſhall think fit.“ | 
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Tbe King was extremely ſurpriſed at this anſwetz 


and the Cardinal, who waited only for an opportu- 
nity to ruin that Lord, told him to think of what he 
had ſaid, for he was in a very bad way. To which 
Dandelot replied, + My Lord Cardinal, I am very 
well ſatisfied as to my doctrine, and you know better 
than you talk. I appeal to your conſcience, if you 
have not been a favourer of that holy. doctrine: but 
the honours and dignities of this world have quite al- 
tered your mind, and you are become a perſecutor of 
the true members of Chriſt's body.” | 

At this the King was greatly enraged, and was ſa 
far exaſperated, that he fell into very indecent actions, 
and would have killed him. In this attempt he 
wounded the Dauphin his fon, who ſtood near him. 
| Dandelot was ſent to priſon, and deprived of all his 
por z but the conſtable found means to have him 
et at liberty, on condition of his hearing maſs in his 

iſon; to which he conſented by the ſolicitations of 
bi lady, though he paid no regard to the performance. 


He was afterwards very ſenſible of his own weakneſs, 


and penitent for his fault all the days of his life. 
Mary Queen of England died the 175th of Novem- 
ber. By her death England was delivered of a cruel 
ſecution, which had laſted her whole reign. Cardinal 
Pool died about ſeventeen hours after. Queen Eliza- 
beth aſcends the throne; and the reſtoration of the re · 
formed religion followed of courſe. 

A. D. 1559.] There was likewiſe a great increaſe 
of the reformed churches in France. Mezeray ſays, 
there was no town, no province, where the new opinions 
had not taken root; the lawyers, the learned, and even 
eccleſiaſtics, againſt their own intereſt, embraced them. 
The executions proved a means to ſpread them, and 
give them new life, inſomuch that ſeveral members of 
the parliament, ſome out of a meek and merciful 
nature, others from conviction of the truth, 9 


* 
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ad intimated that thoſe too rigorous penalties ought 
w be mitigated. | 

The King, however, preſſed the execution of his 
edit of Chateau · Briant. He ſent orders to the par- 
lament of Paris to that effect; but, as it happened, 
four of the principal reformed, that had been impri- 
ſoned, were juſt diſcharged : ſome, however, whoſe 
bigotry and inveteracy againſt the Proteſtants run 
very high, were not wanting to infinuate in his Ma- 
jelty's ears, that hereſy prevailed; and inferring, that 
wherever the divine rights of Kings were infringed, it 
tended to ſubverſion and ruin; and for this purpoſe - 
ſeveral artful counſels were employed to incite his Ma- 
jeſty, by the moſt fallacious repreſentations, to the ut- 
moſt cruelties and perſecutions, ſuch as had been uſed: 
zpainſt the Albigenſes. 

A. PD. 1559.] The edict, before referred to, was 
firſt publiſhed' in 1539, but put in force five years after- 
wards by Lewis XII. by which the ſolicitor or attorney 
general was not only to receive any informations brought 
zpainſt the promoters of che new religion, but alſo to take 
cognizance of all ſuch as had been informed concerning 
them, and who, through tenderneſs or want of reſolu- 
tion, had not put che laws in execution againſt them. 

But notwithſtanding the ſevere meaſures that ſeemed 
to be purſuing, ſome perſons of great wiſdom, repu- 
ation and influence, preſumed to diſcover their un- 
willingneſs to act as their office obliged them, and 
choſe to reſign their places. Monſieur de Thou, with 
lis uſual freedom and integrity, oppoſed with all his 
might that deſign, which he foreſaw would be ſo fatal 
to his Majeſty and to the kingdom. 

Notwithſtanding theſe remonſtrances, the King went 
eo the parliament on the 1oth of June; and when he 
Vas ſeated on his throne, he ſpoke about religion and 
the public tranquillity in a manner which plainly diſ- 
coyered, that he was come thither with a bitter ra- 
iter than a ſedate heart. Then he told them, 3 
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had procured peace to the Chriſtian world, by! the 
marriage of his daughter and of his ſiſter, - and wag in 
hopes, that it would be advantageous to his people, 
and a laſting one; but that he was vexed to his heart, 
underſtanding that ſome, taking advantage of his 
wars, had handled the matters of religion in ſuch a 
tumultuary and ſeditious manner, as they had done. 
Wherefore he deſired for the future, to apply himſelf 
entirely to the healing of thoſe evils: which the diſputes 
about religion had occaſioned in the Chriſtian world; 
and underſtanding, that they were aſſembled for that 
pvrpoſe, he exhorted them to judge of that matter 
with a perfect integrity; for that it was the cauſe af 
God, to which there was no doubt but he was pre- 
ſent himſelf, and knew perfectly well all their thoughts 
and deſigns. | ale 12 
Then the Cardinal Keeper of the ſeals commanded 
them to go on with their votes; and though it was 
obvious enough to every one, that the King was come 
only on purpoſe to dive into their thaughts, and to 
reſtrain the freedom of votes; yet many of them, 2 
the peril of their lives, agreeable to their digoity, in- 
veighed againſt the Roman court's manners, and bad 
uſages, which had degenerated into moſt pernicious 
errors, which had been che occaſion of ſo many ſets, 
which multiplied, themſelves every Where. They were 
of opinion to mitigate the puniſhments; and to put's 
ſtop to the ſeverity of the judgments, till the diffe- 
rerices, in: religion ſhould, be compoſed, and the diſci- 
plihe of the church reſtored by the authority of an 
doeruumenical council. 
© The confeſſion af faith was drawn up in forty art.. 
les, which has: been. conſtantly followed by the fe- 
formed churches in France, and is {till by all whogo 
by the name of Calviniſts; and which agtee in al 
eſſential points with that of the church of England *. 
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Tui eceleſiaſtical diſcipline was drawn eut into forty 
irticles; which wete adapted to the citeumſtances of 
the times, and are as many proofs of their prudence, 
ſagacity and ſincerity in the government of the church, 
2s; well as of their integrity and the purity of their 
to religion, even in the year 1559, in the midſt 
of the cruel perſecutions which Henry II. excited 
againſt them, the miniſters of the reformed churches, 
of all the provinces of France; aſſembled in a ſynod 
at Paris for the firft time, where they drew up that 
execllent diſcipline in forty articles, which are the 
foundation of all the others which have been added 
ſince, according to the circumſtances of time, to ſerve 
33 2 law to thoſe churches, by which they thould con- 
duct themſelves in ſuch things as concerned religion 
and good manners. ll 
A.'D.-1559.] There was an embaſſy ſent from the 
Proteſtant Princes of Germany, the contents of which 
wete to this purpoſe : | | Fo 
That they had heatd with great ſorrow, that ſundry 
good men, lovers of peace, who profeſſed the fame re- 
ligion as they, were dealt with in France as if they 
were ſeditious perſons; and diſturbers of the public 
e tranquillity, being clapt in priſon, deprived of their 
t's WI goods, ſent into exile, nay, put to death for their re- 
fe- BY lgion. For which reaſon they had ſent to the King, 
ſci- being moved by a Chriſtian love and charity, and by 
an. WW that friendſhip which was ſettled between them, the 
WH Ning and the kingdom of France, deſiring him that 
rti- de would be pleaſed to decree nothing in a matter of 
fe: that moment, wherein the glory of God, and the ſal 
\ £0 ion of ſa many ſouls, were concerned, without hav- 
al "8 = the reaſons of each ſide ; and not to ſuffer 
8 imſelf to be biaſſed by any prejudicate opinion; chat 
* being ſolicitous, as it —— Princes, no leſs 


ot Preface to Laval, vol. iv. P- 10. 
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than the King himſelf, for the glory of God, thei? 
oon and their people's ſalvation, they had: ſearched t 
find means how to compoſe theſe troubles. raiſed on 
account of religion; that they had found many thingy 
introduced into the church, through the avarice and 
ambition of men, which redounded to the diſhonour 
of God, and afforded a juſt occaſion of ſcandal; which 
therefore ought to be reformed according to the word 
of God, the decrees of the antient councils, and the 
authority of the fathers of the firſt centuries ; that 
the complaints againſt the corruption and depravation 
of the Roman court were not new; that it was wel 
known that great many divines had written about the 
things; that Franeis I. his father knew very well what 
| was to be done, and had once very wiſely undertook 
to compole the differences of religion, and to reform 
the eccleſiaſtical] diſcipline ; that ſuch: a work wa 
worth the care of a King born of ſuch a father: 
therefore they intreated him to take it upon him; 
and fince the kingdom of France was in peace with its 
neighbours abroad, to endeavour to terminate the dit. 
ferences of religion in a peaceable and friendly wy 
under his own authority. That the beſt way for that 
purpoſe would be, to chuſe ſome learned men, lovers 5 
of peace, to debate the controverted points without Will 
bitterneſs or hatred, and to draw a confeſſion of faith, re 

grounded upon the fcriptures and the ancient fathers, 

to be preſented to him. In the mean while, to cauſe a 
the perſecution to ceaſe; to ſer the priſoners for rel 10 
gion's ſake at liberty; to recall thoſe who had been Wl *' 
baniſhed; to reſtore to their goods and eſtates thoſe rel 
who had been deprived of them. That in doing fo, the 
King would do a thing very acceptable to God, very 
_. honourable to himſelf, uſeful to his kingdom, and ex- 
tremely agreeable to them, who had ſent thofe envoys 
to intreat him in behalf of thoſe poor wretches  thell 
cauſe being as it were a common cauſe with — 


* 
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ind they: ſhould ſtand much obliged to him for the 
regard he ſhould pay to their recommendation. 

The King received the ambaſſadors very graciouſly; 
and told them that he would give them a ſatisfactory 
anſwer 3. but they were no ſooner, upon the frontiers, 
than the fires, which had been thought extinguiſhed by 
the coming of theſe envoys, were kindled again, and 
burnt with greater fury than ever. EF 
The following relation being not only adapted to 
our purpoſe, but may likewiſe entertain and gratify 
the reader, we give it a place as follows: 

A company of comedians arrived at Navarre z one 
day they gave notice by the public crier, that they 
had a piece of importance to act that day *. 

The King and Queen, with all their court, came, and 
there was a crowded audience of all forts of people. 
They repreſented a ſick woman at the point of death, 
ſhrieking, and begging earneſtly to be confeſſed, _ _ 

The pariſh-prieſt was ſent for; he came, in all his 
« Wl 2pparels, and did what he could; but the ſick woman 
ii WY vas always in a toſs, crying, that ſhe-was not well 
confeſſed. - | Wt PPE we 
Some other eccleſiaſtics came, who ſucceeded, no 
en beter than the pariſh-prieſt. After them came ſome 
om ffiers of different orders, and ſpared nothing to 
+ Wl rlieve her; beads, reliques, indulgences, of Which 
. they had their bags full, and which they did read one 
ue fer another to the ſick; all was put in uſe, but to no 
el Purpoſe. At laſt F put on her St. Francis's habit, as 

theit laſt remedy ; but the woman found no relief nor 

reſt in her conſcience, and ſaid, bemoaning her ſad 
condition, that theſe people - underſtood not how tg 
confeſs aright, At which ſomebody, of her. acquain- 
ance came to, her upon the ſtage, and; lurking every 
where, as if he was afraid to be heard, . whiſpered 
to her, that he knew a [man who would confeſs her 
"ght, and put her conſcience in a ſtate of peace and 
* Ibid; vol. i. p. 15 5 and ends p. 153. 
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heard by the company ; but they obſerved by her oof 
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tranquillity, bit that” that man weft abroad only it 
the night time, becauſe the day-light was noxiony to 
him. The woman earneſtly deſired her friend to eil 


for that man; be came in a lay-drefs, and drawing 


near the bolſter, he ſpoke to the woman without bein 


tures that ſhe was mighty well pleaſed. At laſt he 
took a ſmall] book out of his pocket, and faid aloud 


uͤnto her, This book contains the moſt infallible receipt 


for the eure of your diſeaſe; if you will make uſe of 
them, you ſhall recover your health perfectly well in: 
few days. Then he went off the ſtage, and the ſick 
woman got out of her bed chearful, being perfeQly 
cured; and having walked two or three times upon 
the ſtage, ſne told the audience, that that man un- 
known, had wrought what had been impoffible to the 
former, who had viſited her ; 'and that ſhe was obliged 
to confehs; that his book was full of receipts, as they 


right ſte by that happy change that happened in her; 


that if any of them was afflicted with the ſame diſeaſe, 
ſhe advifed them to conſult the book, which ſhe would 


| readily lend them; forewarning them, however, that 


they would find it ſomething hot in handling, and thata 
noiſome ſcent would come out of it, hke that of a faggot; 
that for the reſt, if the audience defired to know her 
name, and the book's name, they were two riddles 
which they might gueſs ace. 
The King and Queen were pleaſed to exprefs 'thelf 
ſatisfaction; the whole court followed their example, 


and a great number of auditors did the fame ;, mag 


of whom already difliked the Roman religion. 
They underſtood: perfectly well, that the fick woman 
was truth; that the firſt who could not confeſs her 


right, were thoſe who took upon them the character 


f doctors and paſtors, and who, inſtead of wholefome 


directions, adminiſtered nothing but what can ſerve 
only for an amoſement to babies: that the laſt- comet 
was one of thoſe pretended heretics, whom the ſeve- 


rity 


| 
( 
f 
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r of .the times obliged to conceal themſelves, 

ho alone did rightly confeſs, when they were 
called for. Laſtly, that the hot bouk, which ſmelt of 
the faggot, was the Holy Bible, forbdiden to be kept 
at home, and to be read in the vulgar tongue, under 

ain of fare. ; 8 at 

But what pleaſed much to ſome, diſpleaſed as much 
to others; particularly, the eccleaſiaſtics were greatly 
offended at it. They made their complaints to the 
King, then to the magiſtrates, and made ſuch a noiſe, - 
that the comedians were obliged to leave the city ſud- 
denly and ſecretly. They would have been dealt with 
in a much ſeverer manner, had it. not been for. the 
King and Queen, to whom that company belonged, 

I hope this digreſſion will not be unpleaſing to the 
reader, ſince it is a ſubject, the conſequence of which 
was the converſion of many inhabitants, and the in- 
creaſe of the reformed church of that city; which was 
ſuch, that they elected twelve perſons, who, with the 
miniſter, made up the veſtry: they had no fixed, place 
for their aſſembly, but they met together ſometimes 
in one, ſometimes in another place, and that in the 
night-time, for fear of being diſcovered, which was 
likewiſe obſerved. by all the churches throughout the 


r ,.& 2. 700 00, & a. 


A. D. 1559.] We are to enter into a new ſcene of che 
moſt tragic events, which ſcarce can be paralleled in 
er hiſtory, ancient or modern, whether conſidered in 
le, their nature, in their cauſe, or the ſprings and the means 
07 [= in uſe to bring them forth, or in their long duration. 

Ve ſhall fee one of the moſt flouriſhing kingdoms made " 
* aprey to the avarice and ambition, of a foreign family ; "nt 
which, for compaſſing. their ends, gratifying their | 
ger criminal paſſions, . and paving their way to the throne, . 
ne y depriving the lawful beirs of their juſt rights, ſpared 
e none of thoſe methods, which the moſt. unjuſt uſurpers . 
mer ne wont to put in practice to attain, their ends, , kna- ö 
e- Lery, per fidipuſneſs, perjury, lies, calumnjes, mur- 

1 a 72 | "FI der, 
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the night- time, becauſe the day-light was noxiony ty 
for that man; be came in a lay- dreſs, and drawing 


| heard by the company; bur they obſerved by her gel. 


Unto her, This book contains the moſt infallible receipt 


right, were thoſe who took upon them the character 
directions, adminiſtered nothing but what can ſerve 
was one of thoſe pretended heretics, whom the ſeve- 


tranquillity, beit that” that man went abroad only i 
him. The woman earneſtly defired her friend to cal 
near the bolſter, he ſpoke to the woman without bein 


tures that ſhe was mighty well pleaſed. At laſt be 
took a ſmall book out of his pocket, and faid aloud 


for the eure of your diſeaſe; if you will make uſe of 
them, you ſhall recover your health perfectly well in: 
few days. Then he went off the ſtage, and the ſick 
woman got out of her bed chearful, being perfect 
cured; and having walked two or three times upon 
the ſtage, ſhe-rold the audience, that that man un- 
known, had wrought what had been impoſſible to the 
former, who had viſited her ; 'and that ſhe was obliged 
to confeſs, that his book was full of receipts, as they Wl © 
higher ſee by that happy change that happened in her; Ml 4 
that if any of them was afflicted with the ſame diſeaſe, 
ſhe advifed them-to conſult the book, which ſhe would Mll fo 


3 readily lend them; forewarning them, however, that Wl 


they would find it ſomething hot in handling, and thata Wl ®4 
noiſome ſcent would come out of it, like that of a faggot; 
that for the reſt, if che audience defired to know her kit 
name, and the book's name, they were two riddles | 
which they might gueſs at. © 

The King and Queen were pleaſed to exprefs theit Bl A 
ſatisfaQtion ; the whole court followed their example, the 
and a great number of auditors did the fame ; many 
of whom already difliked the Roman religion. 

They underſtood perfectly well, that the fick woman 
was truth; that the firſt who could not confeſs her 


doctors and paſtors, and who, inſtead of wholeſome 
only for an amuſement to babies: that rhe Jaſt-comer 


rity 
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rity of . the times obliged to conceal themſelves, 
2150 alone did rightly confeſs, when they were 
called for. Laſtly, that the hot bouk, which ſmelt of 
the faggot, was the Holy Bible, forbdiden to be kept 
at home, and to be read in the vulgar tongue, under 
ain of fire. ; . Ne 

But what pleaſed much to ſome, diſpleaſed as much 
to others; particularly, the eccleaſiaſtics were greatly 
offended at it. They made their complaints to the 


King, then to the magiſtrates, and made ſuch a noiſe, / 


that the comedians were obliged to leave the city ſud- 
denly and ſecretly. They would have been dealt with 
in a much ſeverer manner, had it. not been for. the 
King and Queen, to whom that company belonged. 

I hope this digreſſion will not be unpleaſing to the 


reader, ſince it is a ſubje&,- the conſequence of which 


was the converſion of many inhabitants, and the in- 
creaſe of the reformed church of that city; which was 
ſuch, that they elected twelve perſons, who, with the 
miniſter, made 9 veſtry: they had no fixed place 
for their aſſembly, but they met together ſqmerimes 
in one, ſometimes in another place, and that in the 


night-time, for fear of being diſcovered, which was © 


likewiſe obſerved. by all the churches throughout the 


A D. 1869. We are to enter into 2 new ſcene of the 
moſt tragic events, which ſcarce can be paralleled in 
any hiſtory, ancient, or modern, whether conſidered in 


their nature, in their cauſe, or the ſprings and the means 


pt in uſe to bring them forth, or in their Jong duration. 
e ſhall ſee. one of the moſt flouriſhing kingdoms made 
! to the avarice and ambition of a foreign family; 

„for compaſſing their ends, gratifying their 


apre 
whic 
cnminal | 
by depriving the lawful beirs of their juſt rights, ſpared 


none of thoſe methods, which the molt. unjuſt uſurpers 


ue wont to put in practice to attain, their ends, , kna- 
very, per fidipuſneſs, perjury, lies, calumnjes, mur- 
| ; 8 P 3 s 8. * der * 


paſſions, and paving their way to the throne, . 


and the honour of religion, to dazzle the 
eyes, and intrap them the more eaſily in their ſna 
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der, aſſaſſinations, poiſoning, maſſacres, &c. and 1 
that under the ſpecious pretence of the public good, 


People 
| res. 
I 0 cloſe this year |, we ſhall obſerve, that the St. 
boniſts, and other preachers, incenſed fo much th, 
people by their ſermons, repreſenting the reformed ; 
men without God, as enemies to the King, that the 


ran to that degree of madneſs and cruelty, as to pul 
them out of the hands of the common hangman, when 


they were led to be executed, and to torment them in 
a thouſand ways; and for the better diſcovery of them, 


being moved thereto, either by their own ſuperſtition, 


or by zealots, they took a freak to ſet up images a 


the corners of the ſtreets, and to force all that went 
by to ſalute them; and they that refuſed it, were ac- 


counted to be favourably dealt with, if they were only 
ut in priſon, after having been mangled and dragged 


in the dirt, becauſe ſuch a refuſal was reckoned a mark 
of hereſy. * They had alſo ſome boxes like thoſe of the 
"churches for the poor, which they preſented to the 
 paſſers-by, aſking money to buy wax-tapers and lights 
and other ſuch things; they who refuſed being in dan. 


ger of being killed. Nay, there were 'amongſt then 


* ſame rakes unwilling to pay their debts, who followed 


their creditors till they came into ſome bye-ſtreets, then 
they began to cry after them, A Lutheran ! a Luthe. 
ran ! or a Chriſtandin ! a Chriſtandin ! (for the word 
Huguenot was not yet in uſe) at which the mob ran in 


fury upon the poor men, and often diſpatched them 


out of the way. | 
Whilſt the reformed were thus outrageouſly handled, 


the threats — the greateſt Lords of the kingdom, 


the wrong done to the Princeſs of the blood, ad 


other great Lords, the corruption off the chief Mz 


giſtrates who were devoted to the Guiſes, the King's ex. 
chequer, that was at their diſpoſal, as well as all the 
" „Laval, vol. i. p. 163. + Ibid. p. 206. 
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offices and benefices of the kingdom ; in a word, their 
vernment violent and unlawful in itſelf: theſe things, 
t all together, drew upon them the odium of all, 
and rouſed many great Lords, as it wete, out of a deep 
lumber 3; many combined together for their own de- 
fence, and to draw a ſcheme for ſettling the govern- 
ment on the antient footing, as the laws ordered it. 
The reformed performed publickly divine worſhip 
r N 
Theſe broils, however, hindered not the number of 
the reformed from increaſing daily in all the provinces 
of France; they held public aſſemblies every where, 
their boldneſs increaſing with their number, for, at 
Valence, in Dauphine, Peter Brule had already preached, 
t9 whom ſucceeded Gilles Santal of Montpelier, under 
whoſe management the reformation made a very great 
2 ⁊ 071 for he uſed to preach every night in the 
public ſchools. He vas ſucceeded by Lancelot, of a 
noble family in Anjou, who had as good ſucceſs in his 
miniſtry as his predeceſſors *®, _ _ 9 
While theſe things were doing, Buriac received a 
proclamation from court, after the tumult of Amboiſe 
was. over, by which the King offered his pardon for 
all that was paſt, provided they returned to the re- 
ligion. of. their anceſtors. To this proclamation John 
de Monluc, Biſhop of Valence, joined a letter to the 
people of his dioceſe. The proclamation was read at 
Valence in the afſembly of the Magiſtrates and Bur-- 
geſſes of the city. Buriac affected, in a ſet ſpeech, to 
extol the King's clemency; and having exhorted them 
to obey, and to pray to God for his Majeſty's pre- 
ſervation, he aſked the aſſembly, whether they had a 
mind to make uſe of the benefit of the proclamation ? 
Mirabel anſwered, that his aſſociates were not uſed to 
begin any thing, without having firſt called upon God; 
and made, with Buriac's conſent, a ſign to one De 
vallant,, deacon among the reformed of that place, 
* Layal, vol. i. p. 283. 
N who 
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who kneeling down immediately, as well as the reſt of 
_*the afſembly, made a prayer that was repeated by al 
except the eccleſiaſtics; who ſceing themſelves expo. 
2 to the ſcorn of the people, ſtood up, not withoꝶt 
| fear. Þ | . 
| The prayer being ended, the reformed anfwered, thy 
| they would moſt willingly obey the King. As to the 
grace tendered to them by the proclamation, they ſtoog 
In no uſe of it, ſince they had never conſpired againſt 
the King, nr plotted againſt the ſtate; that they had 
only ſought after liberty of conſcience, and, in order 
to maintain it, had ſettled lawful aſſemblies; concern- 
ing the reſt, they had always ſtudied the public peace, 
_ and prayed for the King in their meetings : having 
taken up arms only for their private ſecurity, and not 
_ to'giſturb the public tranquillity, they had no need of 
| Pardon, fince they had not ofiinded:--which great 
| _ exaſperated the Duke of Guile *, Js 


A. D. 1560, Commutions in Normandy, Je 


The number of the reformed was fo great in Britanny, 
and in Normandy, that they preached in public, par- 
ticularly at Caen, St. Lo, and Dieppe. At their ex: 
ample, thoſe of Rouen, by the inconſiderate zeal df 
the younger ſort, which prevailed againſt the prudent 
counſels of the old, undertook to preach in public, 
* Some of the members of the parliament, * ad- 
. hered, adviſed them to avoid ſhewing themſelves in 
1 ſuch public manner. | | ; 1. 
| A ſchoolmaſter who had embraced the tenets of the 
| Anabaptiſts, having been baniſhed from Geneva, and 
i= interdicted from all office in the church, opened a public 
ſchool at Rouen, pretending to teach three tongues 
| together in a ſhort time, after a very eaſy method. He 
began to preach in an open field to a numerous au- 
dience, even of thoſe that condemned his opinion. He 
| o Laval, vol, i. p. 282. 
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faid, that God had revealed very marvellous things unto 
him, and eſpecially, that the Antichriſt was to be caſt 
down from his throne by force of arms; that he was 
the man God had elected to be general of his army to 
deſtroy all the finners upon earth; and that he was 
commanded to kill all the bad Princes and Magiſtrates , 
and that he had received this rare gift from God, and 
ſhould not die before he had created a new world, free 
from all manner of fin. Then he exhorted his hearers 
to take up arms with him, and ſaid it was not ſtrange 
that the enterpriſe of Amboiſe had miſcarried, ſince he 
had not been called to it; as he held forth, he made ſuch 
contorſions of his mouth, at every word ſhut his eyes, 

his head down, drew his tongue, and made 

ſuch figures, as a man poſſeſſed, ſo that ſome laughed 
at him; but he impoſed upon ſeveral, amongſt whom 
were two of his kinſmen, who had harboured him in 
their houſe, and countenanced his doctrine ““ 
Notwithſtanding the oppoſition and the ſeverities 
exerciſed towards the reformed, the churches prevailed 
and increaſed in many places, at Blois, at Tours, ar 
Angers, at Rouen, at Luneray, at Poitiers and Cha- 
telleraud. c art okay 2, 14g 
At this time the tumults already mentioned aroſe 
in Dauphine. This obliged the Guiſes and others, 
enemies to the reformed, to difiemble, and be more cir- 
eumſpef_ in their behaviour towards them, than they 
nould have been otherwiſe. The Biſhop of Montepelier 
ſeigned to be in a great fright, and affecting to give out 
that he was not ſafe enough in his epiſcopal palace, he 
retired into the caſtle of St. Peter, where he was fol- 
lowed by the Chief Juſtice and ſome others; and it 
was found afterwards that they had melted in it ſeveral 
relicks, among the reſt a large filver head of St. Blaiſe, 
of — they made money, to play at dice and cards 
yi | | | . 


Lal, vol. i. p. 310. 28 
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Now Monſ. la Chaſſe, alias Maupeau, minifter at 
Montpelier, by the advice of, the elders and deacong, 
began to,preach in the day- time, at ſeven o'clock in the 
morning, in the great ſchool of Montpelier ; ; of Which 
the Magiſtrates having taken notice, they ſent .on the 
24th of September the Judge-criminal to the aſſembly, 
with the conſuls and. fore of the mgſt. ſubſtanta 
Citizens, who being come before the ſermon waz 
begun, every one ſtrove to pay them the greateſt reſpe&, 
Then in a ſet ſpeech he.ſhewed forth the great evils 
ariling from unlawful afſemblies ; he expatiated much 
upon the ſets, of the Libertines and Nicolaits, who 
| refuſed to acknowledge any King, Prince or Magiſ- 
trate, and from thence took occaſion to charge that 
aſſembly with a breach of the King's edicts, by which 
they were forbidden to meet together, or to bear arms. 
To conclude, he aſked; them three queſtions ! . 1. If 
they did not acknowledge Francis II. for their only 


true, natural and ſovereign Prince? 2. If they were 


not reſolyed to keep his laws, ordinances and edicts? 
3. If they did not acknowledge him as well as the other 
Magiſtrates of Montpelier, for the Magiſtrates and 
— eſtabliſhed by the King? 

To this Monſ. la Chaſſe, miniſter, anſwered for 
all, That, thanks to God, the errprs of the Nicolaits 
and Libertines did not concern them; and that if any 
of their aſſembly was guilty of ſedition or rebel lion, 
they conſented that he ſhould be taken and puniſhed 
according, to law, ſo far were they from countenancing 
men .of ſuch principles ; only it was the Magiſtrates 
duty to conſider, leſt, they ſhould be irppoſed upon by 
flight appearances, And in anſwer to the three quel- 
tions, he ſaid that he acknowledged Francis II. for 
their only true, lawful King, and their ſovereign Prince 
under God, and the Magiſtrates of Montpelier for 
their lawful Tuperiors ; ; and they always thought them- 
ves in duty boyng to ſubmit their fortunes and 
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As to their afſembly, they did not think that his 
Majeſty had any intention to hinder his ſubjects to live 


in a Chriſtian way, according to the pure word of 
God, nor to rule over their conſeiences, that right 


belonging to God only. As to the bearing of arms, he 
might certify, that, ſince his return to Montpelier,” none 
of the aſſembly was guilty of it; and he thought that 
no body could make with juſtice any complaint againſt 
any of them, of which they would be always very 
cateful. 3 e 
This anſwer was followed with the applauſe of all 
the congregation, who lifted up their hands, affirm- 
ing that they would be always faithful and obedient 
to God, to the King and the Magiſtrates. Then one 
of the deacons deſired the Judge, that, to avoid for 
the future all manner of offence, and not be obnoxious 
to the calumnies of their enemies, he would be pleaſed 
to grant them a church, where he ſhould think proper, 
that they might meet together at ſettled times, and 
where they themſelves might come, and be witneſſes 
of all that ſhould be ſaid or done. l ee 
To this the Judge anſwered, that he was mighty 
well pleaſed with the reſpect and ſubmiſſion/ they did 
ſhow for his Majeſty and his officers ; but as to their 
laſt petition, far from granting them a church, he 
forbad them, in the King's name, to aſſemble any more, 
fince that was contrary to the King's will, as they knew 
themſelves ; and if they did not like ſuch a prohibition, 
they ought to make their addreſs to the King, in order 
to have their grievances redreſſſſe. 
While the prelates were diſputing concerning the 
points aboveſaid, the miniſters deputed by the reformed 
churches arrived at St. Germain, amongſt whom were 
Auguſtin Marlorat, Francis de St. Pol. John Raimond 
Merlin, John Malot, Francis de Morel, Nicholas 
Folion, Claude de la Boiſſier, John Virol, Nicholas 
des Galars, John Bouqui, to whom afterwards Was 
| de page 474% | . 
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8djoined, John.de-LEſpinc, ya,very,legrned Domini 
can friar, who had abjuted of late thg errors of the 


Church of Rome, and made an open, pgofefſion of the 


refarmed religion. Few days after arriyed-alſo Peter 
Martyr: Vermilio, an eminent divine of Zurich, and 
John de la Tour, who attended the Queen of Navartt, 
They were lodged together at St. Germain en Laye, 
near . caſtle, for theit ſafety, in a houſe belonging 
to the Cardinal of Chatillon, and afterwards in \ chat 
of the Ducheſs of Ferrara. 

The firſt on their arrival preſented a petition to the 
King, the ſeventeenth of Auguſt, by which they re- 
- quired four conditions. I. That the Bi ſhop ſhould be 
conſidered as parties, and not as judges, in the con- 

ferences. - II. That the King ſhould be preſent with 
the Privy-Councy. - III. That all the. points contro- 
verted, ſhould be decided by che won , Gd. Laſtly, 


= that every thing agreeed upon, ſhould be ſer down in 


writing by four ſecretaries, two of each ſide, who 
Thould-collate their writings together every day, and 
theſe writings ſhould not be reckoned authentical, til 
they had been ſigned by the two contending parties. 
They ſubjoined to this petition their confeſſion of faith, 
and both were preſented to his wr by Auguſta 
Marlorat and BY rancis de St. Pol. 

. Theodorus de  Beze, miniſter / at Geneva, having 
been required by the-King of Navarre, and the Prince 
of Conde, to come to the conferences, arrived at St, 
Germain the twenty- third of Auguſt. The next day 
he preached publickly in the. caſtle, .in the Prince 
hall, before a numerous audience, without any raul 
or ſcandal., | 
On the evening of the ſame day, he was called into 

the King of Navarre's appartment, where he found 
the Queen's mother, the King of Navarre, the Prince 
of Conde, the Cardinals of Bourbon and Lorrain, 
the Duke of Eſtampes and the Counteſs of Cruſſol; 


and * paid his reſpects to the Queen, he ac. 
quainted 
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- ainted her Majefty with the reafons of his coming, 
and the deſire he had, with all his companions, of 
ſerring God and her Majeſty, in fuch an holy and 
ceffiry undertaking. The Queen received him very 
graciouſly ; and anſwered, that ſhe ſhould be very 
glad, if the reſult of their conferences tended to ſettle 
2 folid peace and quietneſs in the kingdom. Then 
the Cardinal of Lorrain ſaid, that he knew M. de 
Beze by his writings, and exhorted him to ſeek for 
peace and concord; adding exprefsly, that as he had 
difturbed the kingdom, N abſent from it, now 
his coming might ſerve to pacify it. To which De 
Beze replied, that he was too inconſiderable in all re- 
for being able to diſturb the peace of ſo great a 
kingdom; beſide which, he had never been fo wicked 
25 to attempt any fuch thing, as he had made it ap- 
pear ſufficiently by his writings, and as he would, with 
God's help, evince it in the conferences. OO IR 
De Beze was then examined by the oe oY | 
two books he had wrote, and ſome ſuppoſed heretical - 
tenets; advanced in them in relation to the euchariſt; 
but the charges were fo grofs, and nothing to ſupport 
them, that the Queen foorr dropt her allegations. 
De Beze aſked him modeſtly, whether there had not 
been always a church ſince the beginning of the world? 
He anſwered, Yes. Whether the church had not been 
always a church under the mediator between God and 
man? He owned it. Whether Jeſus Chrift, true God 
and true man, was not that mediator ? To which he 
agreed. From thence Beze inferred, that the faithful 
communication of Jeſus Chrift could not be reſtrained 
to the time in which he had really united his godhead 
with our nature; ſince what was not exiſtent according 
to the order of nature, had been always preſent to the 
eyes of faith, as to its virtue and efficaciouſneſs; 
quoting upon this what is ſaid, that Abraham. had 
len the day of jeſus Chriſt, and was glad; and St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, that the ancients did all eat 
: | the 
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the ſame ſpiritual, meat, and did all drink the fache 


ſpiritual drink, that is, Jeſus Chriſt ; which the Cardi: 
nal granted, adding farther what is ſaid in the revel. 
tion, of the lamb.that has been ſlain ſince the founda- 


tion of the world. 


This gave occaſion to De Beze to declare more fully 
in what conſiſts the difference between the old and 
new covenant ;. which failed not to breed another queſ- 
tion, viz. How theſe words, this 15 my body, were 
then to be underſtood ? We cannat agree, ſays the 
Cardinal, upon that. point, which 1s nevertheleſs of 


great moment. I own it, ſays De Beze; but though 


am ſorry that there is no better agreement between 


us who call ourſelves Chriſtians, yet I had rather hear 


that, than if we were made to believe, that we agree 
perfe&ly well on a point on which we diſagree ſo much, 
Then, ſays the Cardinal, T teach the children of my 
dioceſe to anſwer, when they are aſked, what is the 
bread of euchariſt? that it is the body of Chriſt. Do 


you diſapprove my method? No, quoth De Beze ; for, 
it is the very language of Jeſus Chriſt. But the query 


is, ici what ſenſe muſt theſe words be taken, and hoy 
the bread is Chriſt's body? For whatever is ſome- 
thing, it is not always in the ſame ſort what it is. This 


_ afforded them occaſion of talking of the ſacramental 
locutions. At laſt De Beze ſaid, that this argument 
could be reduced under four heads: the firſt, concern- 
ing the bene the ſecond, concerning the thing, figni- 

ird, concerning the conjunction of the ſigns, 


fied; the t 
with the thing ſignified ? the fourth, concerning the par- 
ticipation of the ſigns with the thing fignified by them. 


As to the ſign, we do not agree together, becauſe you do 


not acknowledge any other ſign in the Lord's ſupper, but 
ſome accidents; while we keep the ſubſtance of breadand 
wine, according to the nature of the ſacraments, 1 the 


declarations of the ſcriptures. No, no, ſays the Cardinal, 


and I hope I ſhall be able to defend tranſubſtantiation: 


but it. would have been better if the divines had not 
LADY | moved 
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moved that queſtion ; and for my part, I am not of 
opinion that the church ſhould be divided on that 
account. | N | = | 

As to the ſecond point, ſays De Beze, we do not 
fy that the merits of the death and paſſion of Jeſus 
Chriſt is the only thing ſignified by the bread” and 
wine, but the true body that has been crucified by us, 
and the true biood that has been ſhed for us; in a 
wotd,” that Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, true God and true 
man, is ſignified by thoſe viſible ſigns to lift our hearts 
and thoughts to heaven, and behold him there by 
faith, and be partakers of his riches and treaſures in 
the everlaſting life, as truly and certainly as we ſee 
with our eyes, take with our Hands, eat and drink 
with our mouths, the viſible and corporal ſigns. To 
this the Cardinal agreed, and ſaid that he was ve 
glad of hearing ſuch an expoſition ; for he had been 
told; that they held other tenets upon the matter. 
As to the third point, we own, ſaid De Beze, that 
there is a vaſt difference between the common bread 
and wine, and the bread and wine of the communion ; 
for the common water, the common bread and wine, are 
bur common and natural creatures, ſuch as it has pleaſed 
God to create them; but the bread and wine of the 
Lord's ſupper are ſacraments, that is, viſible ſigns of the 
precious body. and blood of our Lord. But we fay, 
that this mutation, by which natural things become 


ſacraments, does not happen in the ſubſtance of things 
which remain integral, but only in the uſe, which is 
quite different from that to which they are naturally 


deſtined, for they are naturally created for the body's 
food; but being made ſacraments, they repreſent our 
ſpiritual food. Furthermore, we do not aſcribe that 
ſacramental mutation, either to the virtue of ſome 
words uttered, or to the intent of him who utters them; 
but to the virtue and power of. Almighty God, whoſe 


will and ordinance is teſtified unto. us by his word. 


Therefore, as the thing ſignified- is offered, and given 


undo 
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vato us by our Lord, as truly as the ſigns of it, w 
muſt neceſſarily acknowledge, that in that reſpect, ang 
no otherwiſe, the ſigns are conjoined with the thi 
ſigniſied; and that the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſf, 
which in that reſpect are truly given and eommuni.- 
cated unto us, are truly preſent in the euchariſt: ng 
that they can be found either under or with, or in the 
bread and wine, or im any other place beſides heaven, 
into which Jeſus Chriſt is aſcended, to be there con 
_ tained as to his humanity, till he comes to judge the 
quick and the dead. Upon this the Cardinal having 
geclared, that he infiſted not upon the tranfubſtantiation, 
faid, that in truth we ought to ſeek Jeſus Chriſt in 
heaven : but all that he ſaid ſhewed forth, that he un- 


deͤeeſtood not the matter; and he himſelf owned, that 


he had ſpent: the greateſt part of his time upon other 
buſineſs. De Beze told him, that for certain we do 
not agree with the Germans upon this third point; but 
we do agree together, thanks to God, as to the r- 
jecting of tranſubſtantiation, and all its conſequences! 
and likewiſe, in that we own the true communion of 
the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt. Do you own then, 
ſays- the Cardinal, that really and ſubſtantially we do 
partake of the true body and bloodof Jeſus Chrift? Tha 
is, anſwered De Beze, the fourth point I am to ſpeak 
of. In a word, he ſaid, that naturally we receive with our 
hands, we eat and drink, the viſible figns ; and as to the 


thing ſignified (the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt) it ł 


truly and without fraud offered to every one; but it i, 
and can be received only ſpiritually, and by faith, no 
by the hand, or mouth; and nevertheleſs, this commo- 
nication is as certain as what we ſee with our eyes, and 
handle with our hands: tho' the myſtery of that com. 
munication, and virtue of the Holy Ghoft, and d 
faith, be incomprehenſible to our underftanding®. 
At this the Cardinal told the Queen, that he took 
great delight in hearing what he heard, and was in gie 
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hopes that the conference would end happily, if it wad | 
managed with ſuch meekneſs-and ſtrength of reaſon. , 
Then the Queen and the company withdrew, and 
the Cardinal ſaid very kindly to De Beze, I am very 
glad that I have ſeen you and talked with you; I ad- 
jure you in the name of God, that you would confer 
with me, that I may hear your arguments, and: you 
mine, and you will find that I am not ſo black as I am 
repreſented. De Beze thanked him for his civility, 
deſought him to continue in the ſame temper, and of- 
fered all that was in his power to contribute to ſuch 4 
holy work. After theſe complimeiits, the Counteſs.ob 
ICruſfol, who was very free, ſaid, that paper and ink | 
vere requiſite, -that the Cardinal. might ſign what he 1 
had ſaid and owned; for; ſays ſhe, to-morrow he wil | 
yy all the contrary : and ſhe gueſſed rightly ; for the | 
bert day the rumour was ſpread about the court, that | 
the Cardinal had entirely defeated: Ne Beze; which the | 
Conſtable having told the Queen, while ſhe ſat at dins. 
Jer, ſhe anſwered, that he was ill-informed. However; 
5" Wie: ſermons began to be more frequent and public in 
be caſtle of St. Germain, without any tumult, and 
there was al ways a great audience of people of all ranks 
I quality; which was much inereaſed by the Queen 
Navarre's arrival, who watmly adhered at that times - 
bane ceformed religi en. - 
On the 8th of September the miniſters preſented a 
cond petition to the King, the firſt not having been 
mwered; defiring the ſame things they had peticioned 
ir in theit former. That petition was tendesed to the 
Queen by De Beze, who ſpoke for the reſt. She 
granted the miniſters, that a deed ſhould be clivered 
them of their petition, whenever: occaſion ſhould re- 
Geit; but the tald them, that for the preſent fiſch 
ings were not expedient : beſides which they might 
ae her word, that the prelates ſhould not be judges 
this caſe. When the miniſters were gone out of the 
een's apartment, twelve divines, Sorbonifts; came 
Vor. II. No. 15: Q. in 
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in to beſeech her Majeſty, that ſince the heretic 
would not acknowledge the prelates for their j 
not to allow them the liberty of diſputing ; or at leaſt, 
that the diſpute: ſhould be only amongſt themſelves 
and not before the King and the Princes: becauſe, 
ſaid they, it would: not redound to their edification, 
In ſhore, they tried all their endeavours, and left ng 
ſtone unturned to avoid that conference. But the 
Queen anſwered them, that ſhe did nothing in that re. 
ſpe& but what had been reſolved in the council, after 
a mature deliberation: ſo they retired much diſcontent. 
ed. Very likely they dreaded a ſucceſs like that of the 
diſputation at Berna, in the year 1528, and felt then- 
| ſelves too unequal for arguing with the miniſters by 
the ſcriptures, which they had little ſtudied. | 
However, the next day being the gth of September, 
at the inſtances of Monlue Biſhop of Valence, and Dy 
Val Biſhop of Seez, who very cunningly made: uſe of 
the Cardinal of Lorrain to forward that work, the 


King, with the Queen-mother, the Duke of Orleans, Wn: 


the Princeſs Margaret, the Princes of the blood, and 
the Privy Counſellors, came to Poiſſy, and at twelve er 
at noon entered a great hall, dreſſed for that purpoſe, 
where he ſat upon a throne. There were about forty 
Biſhops and Archbiſhops, with their divines, and (ir Wii 
Cardinals, viz. Bourbon, Tourmon, Chatillon, Lor- 
rain, Armagnac, and Guiſe, beſides a great number 
of nobility, clergy, and gentry. | 088 
When the company was ſat, every one according tv 
his rank and degree, ſilence having been commanded, Mud 
the. King opened the conference with the following bee 
ſpeech. | . $3571 aim 25 IR 
„ GENTLEMEN: ,{_ e 
I have convened you from different places of m 
kingdom, to. receive your advice upon what m 
Chancellor ſhall propound to you. 1 deſire. you to put 
off all paſſion and partiality, that we may reap from thi 
aſſembly ſome good effect, to the quiet of my * 
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of God, and the diſcharge of your conſciences. 
1 22 den farther, that 1 not ſtir out 
from. Poiſſy, till they had ſettled ſuch good order, by 
which his ſubjects might for the future live together in 
peace and concord; by doing which, they would en- 
rage him to keep them under the ſame protection 
a3 the Kings his predeceſſors,” | 
Then the Chancellor, by the King's command, 
ſpoke, to this purpoſe : | | 
« That the King would have ſpoke more at large, and 
ſewn forth his great affection for religion and govern- 
ment, and be more often preſent to their deliberation, 
after the example of Conſtantine the Great, who pre- 
ſided in the Nicene council, if his tender years could 
allow it “.“ | 
All this while the reformed increaſed to ſuch a num- 


Du WW ber all over the kingdom, that tho? the public exerciſe; 
of Who! their religion was forbidden by the edict of July, 
the Whevertheleſs they could not be reſtrained from it, and in 
uns, {many places they ſeized upon temples for that purpoſe 
and WWvhich gave an occaſion to an edict of the 3d of Novem- 
ele er, by, which they were ordered, not only to deſiſt, 
ole, ut to reſtore thoſe temples, under pain of death: 
ity ich edict the reformed obeyed every where at the 
| (ix iniſters inſtances, 2] Miu 


A few days before that inſurrection, 2 rumour 


aber s ſpread, that the King of Spain, the Pope, 

che Catholicks of Germany, had great cor- 
g 08ibondences-.in France, and pu themſelves in a 
ded, WWundicion to ſtop the progreſs of the reformation. The 


Ween enquired of the Admiral, what forces the re- 
med, of France could raiſe, and what aſſiſtance they 
ald afford in ſuch a caſez and gave him orders un- 


hand to make ſuch an inqueſt as ſtri& as poſſible. 
t de Admiral deſired the miniſters and deputies of the 
0 putWMurches, who were till at Poiſſy, to write circular 
mthaer to all the provinces of the kingdom, to require 
ect * Page 483. | 
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in to beſeech her Majeſty, that ſince the heretice 
would not acknowledge the prelates for their judge, 
not to allow them the liberty of diſputing ; or at leaf, 
that the diſpute ſhould be only amongſt themſelye,, 
and not before the King and the Princes: becauſe, 
ſaid they, it would not redound to their edification. 
In ſhort, they tried all their endeavours, and left no 
ſtone unturned to avoid that conference. But the | 
Queen anſwered them, that ſhe did nothing in that re. ſp0 
but what had been reſolved in the council, after | 
a mature deliberation: ſo they retired much diſcontent. ll he 
ed. Very likely they dreaded a ſucceſs like that of the ¶ ne 
diſputation at Berna, in the year 1528, and felt them- t 
| ſelves too unequal for arguing with the miniſters by WW id: 
the ſcriptures, which they had little ſtudied. ul 
However, the next day being the = of September, 
at the inſtances of Monlue Biſhop of Valence, and Du ber 
Val Biſhop of Seez, who very cunningly made uſe of Nd 
the Cardinal of Lorrain to forward that work, the Nur 
King, with the Queen-mother, the Duke of Orleans, Wn: 
the Princeſs Margaret, the Princes of the blood, and WW vhi 
the Privy Counſellors, came to Poiſſy, and at twelve ber, 
at noon entered a great hall, dreſſed for that purpoſe, but 
where he ſat upon a throne. There were about forty bie 
Biſhops and Archbiſhops, with their divines, and lix {Win 
Cardinals, viz. Bourbon, Tourmon, Chatillon, Lor- A 
rain, Armagnac, and Guiſe, beſides a great number Wn: 
of nobility, clergy, and gentry. 917 
When the company was ſat, every one according to 
his rank and degree, ſilence having been commanded, fend 
the King opened the conference with the following 
ſpeech. | | Tra” | _ +4 
„ GENTLEMEN, . e 
I have convened you from different places of my 
kingdom, to receive your advice upon what my 
Chancellor ſhall propound to you. I deſire you to put 
off all paſſion and partiality, that we may.reap from this 
aſſembly ſome good effect, to the quiet of my _—_ 
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He told them farther, that they ſhould not ſtir out 
from Poiſſ 


e him to keep them under the ſame protection 
u tde Kings his predeceſſors,” | 


ſpoke. to this purpoſe: 
nent, and be more often preſent to their deliberation, 
iter the example of Conſtantine the Great, who pre- 


ſided in the Nicene council, if his tender years could 
low it “.“ 


ty 
ſix Wtinſters inſtances, 


r- WY A few days before that inſurrection, 2 rumour 


i hand to make ſuch an inqueſt as ſtrict as poſſible. 
my te Admiral deſired the miniſters and deputies of the 
+: wrches, who were ſtill at Poiſſy, to write circular 
this 
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the glory of God, and the diſcharge of your conſciences. 
till they had ſettled ſuch good order, by - 
which his ſubjects might for the future live together in 
peace and concord; by doing which, they would en- 
Then the Chancellor, by the King's command, 


« That the King would have ſpoke more at large, and 
hewn forth his great affection for religion and govern- 


All this while the reformed increaſed to ſuch a num- 


Ju WW bet all over the kingdom, that tho' the public exerciſe; 
of We their religion was forbidden by the edict of July, 
be Wterertheleſs they could not be reſtrained from it, and in 
„may places they ſeized upon temples for that purpoſe; 
lich gave an occaſion to an edict of the 3d of Novem- 


ter, by which they were ordered, not only to deſiſt, 
ſe, bu to reſtore thoſe temples, under pain of death: 
ich edict the reformed obeyed every where at the. 


xr e spread, that the King of Spain, the Pope, 

ud the Catholicks of Germany, had great cor- 
0 epondences in France, and put themſelves in a 
ed, edition to ſtop the progreſs of the reformation. The 
0g een enquired of the Admiral, what forces the re- 


Amed of France could raiſe, and what aſſiſtance they 
would afford in ſuch a caſe; and gave him orders un- 


ners to all the provinces of the kingdom, to require 


2 | them 
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in to beſeech her Majeſty, that ſince the heretic 
would not acknowledge the prelates for their judges, 
not to allow them the liberty of diſputing; or at leaſt, 
that the diſpute ſnould be only amongſt themſelves, 
and not before the King and the Princes: becauſe, 
ſaid they, it would not redound to their edification. 
In ſhore, they tried all their endeavours, and left no 
ſtone unturned to avoid that conference. But the 
Queen anſwered them, that ſhe did nothing in that re- 

but what had been reſolved in the council, after 
a mature deliberation: ſo they retired much diſcontent. 
ed. Very likely they dreaded a ſucceſs like that of the 
diſputation at Berna, in the year 1 528, and felt them- 
ſelves too unequal for. arguing with the miniſters by 
the ſcriptures, which they had little ſtudied. 
However, the next day being the gth of September, 
at the inſtances of Monluc Biſhop of Valence, and Du 
Val Biſhop of Seez, who very cunningly made uſe of 
the Cardinal of Lorrain to forward that work, the 
King, with the Queen-mother, the Duke of Orleans, 
the Princeſs Margaret, the Princes of the blood, and 
the Privy Counſellors, came to Poiſſy, and at twelve 
at noon entered a great hall, dreſſed for that purpoſe, 
where he ſat upon a throne. There were about forty 
Biſhops and Archbiſhops, with their divines, and {ix 
Cardinals, viz. Bourbon, Tourmon, Chatillon, Lor- 


rain, Armagnac, and Guiſe, beſides a great number 


of nobility, clergy, and gentry. | 
When the company was ſat, every one according to 
his rank and-degree, ſilence having been commanded, 
the. King opened the conference with the following 
ſpeech. $5444 | 4. A aid 7 
„„ GENTLEMEN, * 1 
I have convened you from different places of my 
kingdom, to receive your advice upon what my 


Chancellor ſhall propound to you. I deſire you to put 


off all paſſion and partiality, that we may feap from this 
aſſembly ſome good effect, to the quiet of my * 
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of God, and the diſcharge of your conſciences. 
4 ery them farther, that chey ſhould not ſtir- out 
from. Poiſſy, till they had ſettled ſuch good order, by 
which his ſubjects might for the future live together in 
peace and concord; by doing which, they would en- 
courage him to keep them under the ſame protection 
a the Kings his predeceſſors.“ al 

Then the Chancellor, by the King's command, 
ſpoke. to this purpoſe: 

That the King would have ſpoke more at large, and 
ſewn forth his great affection for religion and govern- 
ment, and be more often preſent to their deliberation, 
after the example of Conſtantine the Great, who pre- 
ſided in the Nicene council, if his tender years could 
allow it “.“ | 
All this while the reformed increaſed to ſuch a num- 
ber all over the kingdom, that tho? the public exerciſe: 
of their religion was forbidden by the edict of July, 
nevertheleſs they could not be reſtrained from it, and in 
many places they ſeized upon temples for that purpoſe; 
which gave an occaſion to an edict of the 3d of Novem- 
ber, by, which they were ordered, not only to deſiſt, 
but to reſtore thoſe temples, under pain of death: 
which-edict the reformed obeyed every where at the 
miniſters inſtances. 37 4 7 Wisug 
A few days before that inſurrection, a rumour 
I tie. that the King of Spain, the Pope, 
and the Catholicks of Germany, had great - cor- 
eſpondences in France, and put themſelves in a 
condition to ſtop the progreſs of the reformation. The 
Veen enquired of the Admiral, what forces the re- 
ſumed of France could raiſe, and what aſſiſtance they 
could afford in ſuch a caſe; and gave him orders un- 
der hand to make ſuch an inqueſt as ſtrict as poſſible. | 
The Admiral deſired the miniſters and deputies of the 
churches, who were ſtill at Poiſſy, to write circular 
ters to all the provinces of the kingdom, to require 
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. Hoy of K ,, 
them to ſend in a roll of all the refbrched churchks i 
each province; which having been performed, it was 
found that their number amounted* to above 21:6 


55 congregations; in whoſe name the deputies preſented a 


new petition to the King, beſceching earneſtly his 
Majeſty to grant them temples, and offering to ſerve 
him at their own charge, if it was requilite. 

The edict of Charles IX. about the moſt effectual 
means to appeaſe the troubles and ſeditions, in point 
of religion, of the month of January 1562, publiſhed 
in the parliament of Paris, on the 6th of March of the 
ſaid year, was as follows : 5 

“ Charles, by the Grace of God, King of France, 
to all thoſe who theſe prefents ſhall ſee, greeting : It is 
ſufficiently known what troubles and ſeditions have 
been, and are daily kindled, multiplied, and aug- 

| mented, in this kingdom, by the malignancy of the 
times, and the diverſity of opinions, which reign in 
religion; and that whatever remedies our predeceſſors 
have tried to put a ſtop thereunto, either by the rigour 
and ſeverity of puniſhments, or by mildneſs, accord- 
ing to their uſual and natural benignity and clemency, 
the thing has penetrated ſo far into our ſaid kingdom, 
and in the minds of our ſubjects of all ſexes, eſtates, 
qualities, and conditions, that we have found ourſelves 
in a great perplexity at our acceſſion to this crown, to 
adviſe and reſolve what means we ſhould uſe to apply 
good and wholeſome remedies thereunto. After long 
and mature conſultation about the ſame with the Queen, 
our moſt honoured and moſt beloved lady and mother, 


our moſt dear and moſt beloved uncle the King of 


Navarre, our Lieutenant, repreſenting our perlon 
throughout all our kingdoms and territories, and ot 

Princes of our blood, together with our privy council 
we cauſed our ſaid uncle to aſſemble in our court cf 
parliament, together with the Princes of our blood, 


the Peers of France, and other Princes and Lords of 


_ ſaid privy council. ES bs \ 11 


1 
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6. All which, with the members of our ſaid court, 
r ſeveral conferences and deliberations, did reſolve 
on the edit of the month of July laſt paſt ; where 

we did forbid, among other things, on pain of confiſ- 
cation of body and goads, all public conventicles and 
aſſemblies with arms, as well as all private ones, in 
which any body ſhould preach, or adminiſter the ſa- 
craments, in any form contrary to the practice obſerved 
io the Catholic church, from the firſt beginning, and 


erer ſince the propagation of the Chriſtian faith, re» 


ceived by the Kings of France our predeceſſors, by 
the Biſhops and Prelates, curates, their vicars and 
deputies z being perfuaded at that time, that the pro- 
hibition of the ſaid aſſemblies was the beſt way, until 
ye could haye the determination of a general council, 
to put a ſtop to the diverſity of the ſaid opinions ; and 
by keeping our ſubjects by that means in union and 
concord, to put an end to the troubles and ſeditions: 
the which, on the contrary, through the diſobedience, 
obſtinacy, and evil intentions of people, the execution 
of the ſaid edict proving difficult and dangerous, have 
been much more increaſed, and cruelly practiſed, to 
our great grief and trouble, than they had beea before. 
Therefore, in order to remedy the ſame, and in con- 
ſderation that our ſaid edict was only proviſional, we 
have been adviſed to ſumman another aſſembly in this 
or; compoſed of our ſaid uncle, the Princes of our 

„and the members of our privy-council ; there 
to advice with a conſiderable number of our preſidents 
and chief counſellors of our ſovereign courts, by us 
ſummoned to that end, who are able to give us a faith- 
ful account of the tate and neceſſities of their provinces, 
in relation to the ſaid religion, tumults, and ſeditions; 
out ſuch means as may be moſt proper, uſeful, and 
convenient, to appeaſe and put an end to the {aid 
editions. | ee, 
* Which has been done; and all things having been 
Wy and matutely digeſted and deliberated in our pre- 


Q 3 ſence, 


1 
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ſence, and in that of our ſaid lady and mother, by {6 
great and ſo notable an aſſembly, we have, by their ad. 
vice and mature deliberation, ſaid and ordained, do 


ſäay and ordain what followeth. 


1. That all thoſe of the new religion, or others, 
that have taken poſſeſſion of temples, ſhall be obliged, 
after the publication of theſe preſents, to quit and de- 
part from the-ſame, as well as from all houſes, eſtates, 
and revenues, belonging to eccleſiaſties, wherever they 
are ſituated or ſeated, leaving them the full and entire 

ſſeſſion and enjoyment of the ſame, to enjoy them 
with the ſame liberty and ſafety they did before their 
being diſpoſſeſſed thereof: that they ſhall return and 
reſtore what they have taken off the ſhrines and orna- 
ments of the ſaid temples and churches; and that it 
ſhall not be lawful, for thoſe of the ſaid new religion, 
to take or build any other temples, either within or 
without the cities, towns, &c. nor to occaſion the leaſt 
trouble, let, or moleſtation to the ſaid eccleſiaſticks, 
in the enjoyment or gathering of their tythes and re- 
venues, and other rights and eſtates whatever, at pre- 
ſent, or for the future, which we have inhibited and 
forbidden them to do, and do by theſe preſents inhibit 
and forbid ;' as alſo t t down and demoliſh crofles, 
images, or the committing other ſcandalous and ſedi- 
tious acts, on pain of death, and without the leaſt hope 
of pardon or remiſſion. Fo 

«© II. Likewiſe not to aſſemble in the ſaid cities, 
there to preach, either publickly or privately, by day or 
„ 2: | 

0 III. However, in order to keep our ſubjects in 
peace and quietneſs, until it be God Almighty's plea- 
ſure to enable us to reunite them, and put them all in 
the ſame fold again, which is our earneſt deſire and 
chief intention, we have by proviſion, until the de- 
termination of the ſaid general council, or new orders 
from us, ſurceaſed, ſuſpended, and ſuperſeded; do 
ſurceaſe, ſuſpend, and ſuperſede the inhibitions and 
| | 3 puniſhments 
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puniſhments appointed, both in the edict of July, and 
others that have preceded it, in relation to the aſſem- 
blies that ſhall be made in the day time, without the 
ſaid cities, in order to their preaching, praying, and 
performing other exerciſes of their religion. | | 

«« IV. Forbidding, on the ſame penalties and pun- 
iſhmenrts, all judges, magiſtrates, and other perſons, 
however qualified or diſtinguiſhed, to hinder, diſturb, 
moleſt, or fall upon thoſe of the ſaid new religion, in 
any wiſe, whenever they ſhall go, come, and aſſemble, 
without the ſaid cities, to exerciſe their ſaid religion: 
but on the contrary, in caſe any perſons ſhould at- 
tempt to abuſe them, we do command our ſaid ma- 
giſtrates and officers, in order to prevent all troubles 
and ſeditions, to hinder the ſame, and ſummarily and 
ſeverely to puniſh all the ſeditious, whatever religion 
profeſſed by them, according to the contents of our 
ſaid precedent edifts and ordinances, even in that 
which is made againſt the ſaid ſeditious perſons, or for 
the bearing of arms; we will, and expect to have ful- 
filled in all points, and to remain in ſull force and 
virtue. _ 

« V. Enjoining anew, according to the ſame, all 
our ſaid ſubjects, of what religion, eſtate,” quality, 
and condition ſoever, not to make any aſſemblies what- 
ever in arms, or to abuſe, reproach, or provoke each 
other upon the account of 122 or to make, ſtir, 
procure, or favour the leaſt ſedition; but, on the con- 
trary, to live and behave themſelves, one towards an- 
other, gently and quietly, without making uſe of piſ- 
tols, or other fire-arms, either in going to the ſaid aſ- 
ſemblies, or elſewhere, or any other prohibited or for- 
bidden weapons, excepting only ſwords and daggers 
for gentlemen, which are the arms they commonly 
wear. | 

«© VI. Moreover, forbidding the miniſters and chiefs 


of thoſe of the ſaid religion, to receive any perſons in 


their ſaid aſſemblies, without being firſt informed of 
Q4 | their 


\ 
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ling to go into the ſaid aſſemblies, to aſſiſt at their 
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their qualities, lives, and converſation; to the e 


that in caſe they ſnould be condemned for non- appear- 


ance, or contempt, upon the account of crimes deſer. 


| Vine puniſhment, they ſhould deliver them into the 


ands of our officers, to receive a condign puniſh- 


ment.. | 


N. B. That whenever our ſaid officers ſhall be wil- 


* 


ſermons, and to hear what doctrine they teach there, 


they ſhall be received and reſpected according to the 
dignity of their places and offices: and in caſe it be to 
take or apprehend any malefactor, that they ſhall obey, 
favour, and aſſiſt them in the ſame, as need ſhall 
r | . 

e VII. That they ſhall make no ſynods or confiſto- 


Ties, unleſs with leave, an@in preſence of one of our 
ſaid officers; nor likewiſe any creation of magiſtrates 


among themſelves, laws, ſtatutes, and ordinances, 
that belong to us only: but that in caſe they ſhall 
think it neceſſary to make ſome regulations amon 


them, for the exerciſe of their ſaid religion, they ſhall 
ſhew them to our ſaid officers, to have their approba- 
tion, provided they be things they ought and can rea- 


ſonably do; otherwiſe to give us notice of the ſame, 
to obtain our leave, or to know our intentions therein. 
„VIII. I hat they ſhall liſt no men, either to 
ſtrengthen and aſſiſt one another, or to offend others; 


Hor make any impoſitions, gatherings, and railing of 


money among themſelves. 1 * 
N. B. And that as to their charities and alms, 
they ſnall neither be made by aſſeſſments or impoſitions, 


but voluntarily. 


IX. Thoſe of the ſaid new religion ſhall be 


.  Gbliged to keep our political laws, even thoſe that are 


received in our Catholic church, as to holy-days, days 
of reſt and marriage, for degrees of conſanguinity and 
affinity; in order to avoid all debates and Jaw-ſuits 


that might inſue, to the ruin of. ſeveral of the beſt 


families 
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families of our kingdom, and the diſſolving of the 
bands of friendſhip, which are acquired by marriage 
and alliance among our ſubject?s. | 

„KX. The miniſter ſhall be obliged to repair before 
our officers, to ſwear to the obſervance of theſe pre- 
ſents, and to promiſe to preach no doctrine contrary 
to the pure word of God, according as it is contained 
in the Nicene creed, and in the canonical books of the 
Old and New Teſtament, left they ſhould fill our ſub- 
jets with new hereſies: forbidding them moſt expreſſ- 
ly, and on penalties abovementioned, not to uſe re- 
proachful or ſcoffing expreſſions, in their ſermons, a- 
gainſt the maſs, and ceremonies received and kept in 
our ſaid Catholick church; or to go from place to 
place, there to preach by force, againſt the will and 
conſent” of the lords or curates, vicars, and church- 
wardens of pariſhes. l 

«© XI. In the ſame manner forbidding all preachers 
to uſe, in their ſermons or predications, injurious or 
reproachful expreſſions againſt the ſaid miniſters or 
their ſectators; by reaſon that ſuch proceedings have 
hitherto contributed much more to provoke the people 
to ſedition, than to excite them to devotion. 

VII. And all perſons, of what eſtate, quality, and 
condition ſoever, from receiving, concealing, or har- 
bouring in their houſes, any perſon accuſed, proſecuted, 

or condemned for ſedition, under the penalty of 1000 
crowns, applicable to the poor; and in caſe of not be- 
ing ſolvable, on pain of being whipt and baniſhed. 

« XIII. Furthermore it is our will and pleaſure, 
that all printers, hawkers, and ſuch as ſell defamatory 
libels and ſatires, ſhall be whipt for the firſt fault of 
that kind, and loſe their lives for the ſecond. 

„XIV. And whereas all the effect and obſervance 
of this preſent ordination, which is made for the pre- 
ſervation of the general and univerſal quiet of our king- 
dom, and to prevent all trouble and ſeditions, depends 
op the duty, care, and diligence of our officers, we 


have 
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have ordained, and do ordain, that the edits by us 
about reſidence ſhall be inviolably obſerved, and the 
offices of ſuch as ſhall be wanting therein, declared 
- vacant and forfeited ; and they ſhall neither be reſtored 
or kept in the ſame, either by letters patent or other- 
wiſe. | 
XV. That all bailiffs, ſeneſchals, provoſts, and 

other our magiſtrates and officers, ſhall be obliged, 
without bidding or requiring, to repair forthwith to 
the place where they ſhall be informed that any miſ- 
demeanor has been committed; in order to inform, 
or cauſe to be informed, any delinquents and malefac- 
tors, and to ſecure their perſons, in order to their trial, 
on pain. of forfeiting their places, without hopes of 
reſtitution, and of all coſt and damages towards the 
parties; and in the caſe of ſedition, ſhall puniſh the 
' ſeditious, without deferring to an appeal (calling to 
their aſſiſtance ſuch a number of our officers, or famoug 
advocates) according as it is ordered by our edict of 
July, and in the ſame manner as, if it were by a de- 
cree from one of our ſovereign courts. | | 

„ XVI. Forbidding our dearly beloved and truſty 
Chancellor, and our beloved and truſty the Maſters of 
Requeſt in ordinary of our palace, keeping the ſeals of 
our chanceries, to grant any relief of appeal, and our 
courts of parliament to relieve them, or otherwiſe to 
hinder our ſaid inferior officer from taking cognizance 
of the ſame, in caſe of ſedition, by reaſon of the dan- 
gerous conſequences thereof; and that it is neceſſary 
to proceed with ſpeed againſt the ſame, by exemplary 
puniſhments. ned Mo tht 
Therefore we will and require, by theſe preſents, 
our beloved and truſty the perſons holding our ſaid 

courts of parliament, bailiffs, ſeneſchals, provoſts, or 
their lieutenants, and all our other juſtices and officers, 
and every one of them, as unto them ſhall appertain, 
to cauſe our preſent ordinance, will, and intention, to 
be read, publiſhed, and regiſtered, kept, * 

| an 
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and inviolably obſerved, without any infringement; 
and to conſtrain, and cauſe to be conſtrained, this to 
do and ſuffer, all ſuch to whom it ſhall belong, and 
ſhall want to be conſtrained for the ſame, and to pro- 
ceed againſt the tranſgreſſors in the manner aforeſaidy 
and that the ſaid bailiffs, ſeneſchals, provoſts, and other 
our officers, ſhall give us notice within a month after 
the publication of theſe preſents, of the proceeding in 
the execution and obfervation thereof, for ſuch is our 
leaſure, all edits, ordinances, commands, or pro- 
hibitions, thereunto contrary notwithſtanding. To 
which we have, in reſpect to the contents of theſe pre- 
ſents, and without prejudice to them in others, dero- 
ted, and do derogate : In witneſs whereof we have 
cauſed our ſeal to be affixed to theſe preſents. 
Given at St. Germain en Laye, the 17th of Ja- 
nuary, in the year of our Lord 1562, and of our reign | 
the ſecond. Thus ſigned by the King, being in his 
council. 
Bovxvpin.” 
And ſealed upon a double label, with yellow wax. 


The reformed were fo prodigiouſly increaſed in the 
kingdom fince Francis II's death, that they reckoned 
at this time, as aboveſaid, 2150 congregations and up- 
wards z amongſt which, ſeveral there were compoſed of 
four, nay eight thouſand communicafits, eſpecially in 


the greateſt cities; there were no leſs than twenty thou- 


fand at Paris. Nay, Monſieur Languet, in a letter of 
the 23d day of January 1562, N. S. ſays poſitively, 
that there were aſſemblies in that city of forty thouſand 
people, wherein three miniſters were obliged to preach 
at the ſame time, and upon the ſame place. 

Theſe churches had been ſettled in the provinces 
with more or leſs difficulties and troubles, according 
to the genius of the inhabitants, more or leſs ſuper- 
ſtitious, and their temper more or leſs ſtubborn and 

„p. 623. * 
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have ordained, and do ordain, that the edits by ug 
about relidence ſhall be inviolably obſerved, and the 
offices of ſuch as ſhall be wanting therein, declared 
vacant and forfeited ; and they ſhall neither be reſtored 
or kept in the ſame, either by letters patent or other. 
wiſe. | 
„XV. That all bailiffs, ſeneſchals, provoſts, and 
other our magiſtrates and officers, ſhall be obliged, 
without bidding or requiring, to repair forthwith to 
the place where they ſhall be informed that any miſ- 
demeanor has been committed; in order to inform, 
or cauſe to be informed, any delinquents and malefac- 
tors, and to ſecure their perſons, in order to their trial, 
on pain. of forfeiting their places, without hopes of 
reſtitution, and of all coſt and damages towards the 
parties; and in the caſe of ſedition, ſhall puniſh the 
' ſeditious, without deferring to an appeal (calling to 
their aſſiſtance ſuch a number of our officers, or famoug 
advocates) according as it is ordered by our edict of 
July, and in the ſame manner as, if it were by a de- 
cree from one of our ſovereign courts. 

« XVI. Forbidding our dearly beloved and truſty 
Chancellor, and our beloved and truſty the Maſters of 
Requeſt in ordinary of our palace, keeping the ſeals of 
our chanceries, to grant any relief of appeal, and our 
courts of parliament to relieve them, or otherwiſe to 
hinder our ſaid inferior officer from taking cognizance 
of the ſame, in caſe of ſedition, by reaſon of the dan- 
gerous conſequences thereof; and that it is neceſſary 
to proceed with ſpeed againſt the ſame, by exemplary 
puniſhments. _ 8 | 
Therefore we will and require, by theſe preſents, 
our beloved and truſty the perſons holding our ſaid 

courts of patliament, bailiffs, ſeneſchals, provoſts, or 

their lieutenants, and all our other juſtices and officers, 

and every one of them, as unto them ſhall appertain, 

to cauſe our preſent ordinance, will, and intention, to 

be read, publiſhed, and regiſtered, kept, 5 
an 
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and inviolably obſerved, without any infringement ; 
and to conſtrain, and cauſe to be conſtrained, this to 
do and ſuffer, all ſuch to whom it ſhall belong, and 
ſhall want to be conſtrained for the ſame, and to pro- 
ceed againſt the tranſgreſſors in the manner aforeſaidy 
and that the ſaid bailiffs, ſeneſchals, provoſts, and other 
our officers, ſhall give us notice within a month after 
the publication of theſe preſents, of the proceeding in 
the execution and obſervation thereof, for ſuch is our 
pleaſure, all edits, ordinances, commands, or pro- 
hibitions, thereunto contrary notwithſtanding. To 
which we have, in reſpect to the contents of theſe pre- 
ſents, and without prejudice to them in others, dero- 
ted, and do derogate: In witneſs whereof we have 
cauſed our ſeal to be affixed to theſe preſents. | 
Given at St. Germain en Laye, the 17th of Ja- 
nuary, in the year of our Lord 1562, and of our reign 
the ſecond. Thus ſigned by the King, being in his 
council, 


Bovxvin.” 
And ſcaled upon a double label, with yellow wax. 


The reformed were ſo prodigiouſly increaſed in the 
kingdom fince Francis II's death, that they reckoned 
at this time, as aboveſaid, 2150 congregations and up- 
wards z amoneſt which, ſeveral there were compoſed of 
four, nay eight thouſand communicaiits, eſpecially in 


the greateſt cities; there were no leſs than twenty thou- 


fand at Paris. Nay, Monſieur Languet, in a letter of 
the 23d day of January 1562, N. S. ſays poſſitively, 
that there were aſſemblies in that city of forty thouſand 
people, wherein three miniſters were obliged to preach 
at the ſame time, and upon the ſame place *. 

Theſe churches had been ſettled in the provinces 
with more or leſs difficulties and troubles, according 
to the genius of the inhabitants, more or leſs ſuper- 
ſtitious, and their temper more or leſs ſtubborn and 

p. 623, 


violent; 
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violent; and as the overnors, or their fir Gp ties, wen 
more or leſs meek ta peaceable, an pr or ** dey 
pendants of the Guiſes “. 

This progteſs of the reformation would have been 
much greater, had the King of Navarre better under- 
ſtood his true concerns, WA ſhewn more ſteadineſs in 
maintaining them: maſter of all the forces of the king- 
dom, as the King's Lieutenam- General, he was able 
not only to ſubdue the Lorrain Princes, and fruſtrate 
their factious deſigns, but likewiſe to right himſelf of 
the King of Spain, and oblige him to reſtore to him 
the kingdom of Navarre. The courts of Madrid and 
Rome were very ſenſible of it, therefore they neglected 
nothin 1 to dazzle that Prince's eyes, and to break the 
ties which united him to a party which was his only 
ſtreng th, and on which, after God, he might depend 
y and I do not know what is more to be won» 
dered at, either his connſellors and favourites impu- 
dence, in ſetting forth Sardinia as one of the fortunate 
ands; or that Prince's ignorance and credulity, in 
believing whatever theſe traytors faid unto him? How- 
ever, that was the ſole reaſon of the Prince's change, 
and that was preciſely the reaſon why the reformed got 
got the upper- hand. This is not an inyention, but 
plain matter of fact, grounded upon the teſtimony of 
many 1 and not ſuſpected hiſtorians. 

And what is more wonderful, the reformation made 
thoſe progreſſts in leſs than forty-rwo years, without 
ſpilling any other blood but that of its profeſſors, who 
were cqurageous enough to defend the truth at the 
peril of their own lives, We have ſeen to what degree 

of fury the perſecution was carcied againſt them under 
F Ken: I. Henry II. and Francis II. in all the pro- 
vinces ofthe . without their having ever thought 
of freeing themſelves from that cruel tyranny by any 
unlawful means, till the plot of Amboiſe, of which 
Werd have been charged, nay, which ſome Jeſuits have 

*P, 62 * 


endeavoured 


A 
* 


Pay * 7 


But we think we have ſufficiently cleared it of that 
calumnious imputation ; ſhewing forth, firſt, that the 
plot was not laid againſt the King or royal family, but 
againſt the uſurper of the government : ſecondly, that 
the Catholics, as well as the reformed, were engaged in 
that plot, which is a convincing proof that religion 
was not concerned in it: thirdly, that though the re- 
formed alone ſhould have been concerned, nay, though 
it ſhould be demonſtrated that the plot was laid againſt 
the King, the reformed religion could be no more 
charged with it, than the goſpel's doctrine can be 
charged with the vices and crimes which the Chriſ- 
tians are addicted to *, 

The edi& of January lait, which had been thought 
by the wiſer ſort of people to be a remedy for healing 
the diſcaſes of the Wa boch, had an effect quite con- 
trary, and through the malignant humours, which eat 
up that political body, it oceaſioned greater miſchiefs. 

The execution of this edict moved great difficulties, 
eſpecially on the part of the Roman Catholics. As 
to the reformed, though many of them complained of 
being hard dealt with, becauſe they were ordered to go 
out of the cities for the performance of their religious 


worſhip z nevertheleſs, their miniſters and deputies at 


Paris, having cleared their doubt as to this and ſome 
other points, and wrote to their reſpective proviaces 
uponſ that account, they ſubmitted themſelves to the 
18 8 will ＋. 5 | | 
3 theſe: debates, the Queen · mother held ſome 
conferences, between Montuc, Biſhop of Valence 
Duval, Bifho of Seez, Des Deſpence, outhelier, an 
Picherel, =r thoſe of our miniſters who are ſtill at 
court, at the head of whom was Beza. 1 
I be following propofttions were agreed upon by the 
Biſhops and the divines, that whereas (according to St. 
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endeavoured to render our religion anſwerable for. 


r 


couneil of Sens, their 
about the ſtreets, nor in the churches, as it had been 


en 
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Auſtin), errors were to be plucked out of the minds of 
men, rather than out of the churches and other places, 
the Biſhops ſhould labour by the means of prieſts to 
inſtruct the people about the right uſe of images, ſo 
as to take off all occaſion of offence, the King grant- 
ing an edi& for that purpoſe, ſupported by the church's 


authority; which, whoever ſhould oppofe, would be 


treated as a diſturber of the public peace, and diſobe- 
dient to his ſacred Majeſty's laws. ; K 

That the images of the moſt holy Trinity ſhould be 
taken away, from the churches and other public places, 
as forbidden by the holy ſcripture, the councils and 


the antient fathers ; they having been tolerated only 


by the connivance, or rather careleſſneſs of the Biſhops 


and ,other paſtors. The ſame was agreed upon with 
reſpect to the images of thofe ſaints, whoſe names are 


not recorded in the martyrologies received by the 


catholic church, and the images drawn in a laſcivious 


- attire, or repreſenting brutes. That no crowns, gar- 


lands or garments ſhould be put on them ; that ns 
frankincenſe ſhould be burnt, no tapers lighted before 


them; that they ſhould not be carried in proceſſion; 


that no yows or offerings ſhould be made unto them. 


That they ſhould not be worſhipped by bowing to, or 
kneeling before them, becauſe all theſe things are parts 


of adoration. That images ought to be removed from 


the altars, where the croſs only ſhould remain, and to 


be affixed in the walls of the churches, inſomuch, that 
for the future, they ſhould be out of the people's 
reach, and not be ſaluted by them, or otherwiſe wor- 


ſhippeg, either by kneeling or kiſſing, by vows or of- 


ferings. That grin; a decree of the provincial 


rines ſhould not be carri 


uſual heretofore. | | 
Beza, in his own and his colleague's name, ſhewed 


j 


* 


himſelf ready to ſubſcribe to thoſe articles, that abour 


the croſs excepted : for, ſays he, that cuſtom is not of 
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an older date than Conſtantine the Great, whereas the 
church had no ſuch uſe before; and whereas it might 

ove of a pernicious conſequence (as experience 
ſheweth-forth) therefore he could not conſent to it. 

But Nicholas Maillard, Dean of the college of Di- 
vinity, put an end to all manner of conferences upon 
that point, vigorouſly oppoſing what had been con- 
cluded concerning the uſe of images, and ſtrenuouſly 
maintaining, that they ought not to abate a title of 
what the Roman church had once authorized, though. 
he owned many things to have been introduced by 
evil cuſtom. And ſo the clergy in Lewis XIV's time, 
have obſtinately adhered to the maxim, that they: 
would never conſent to purchaſe the return of the re- 
formed to their communion, at the price of any of the 
leaſt abuſes, tolerated by the Roman church. So the 
conferences ended the 14th of February, without de- 
ciding the matter. Db 

Before we proceed any further, let us make ſome 
particular remarks on the tranſactions of the three laſt 
months, ſince the edict was granted on the ſeventeenth 
of January, till the coming of the Prince into Orleans, 
by which we may be able to judge who was the firſt 
author of the civil war, either the Prince, or the 
triumvirate. 5% esa 

I. It cannot be denied that, before the Cardinal of 
Richelieu's miniſtry, whenever the crown of France: 
was devolved to a Prince, who was not of age for go- 
verning by himſelf, the general ſtates were convocated . 
for ſettling the adminiſtration of the · government du- 
ring the King's minority, and that ſuch a ſettlement 
ordered by the general ſtates, was looked upon as a 
ſtanding law, to be in force, and inviolably kept du- 
ring the ſaid minority, and till the King was pro- 
claimed to be of age, with the uſual ceremonies; that 
is matter of fact, which does not require any further 
proof. Now becauſe the general ſtates which had been 
ſummoned at Orleans by Francis II. had not as yet 


* Laval, vol. ii. p. 12. 
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Wa their ſe ons when he died, after ſorne debates 
it was agreed they ſhould open heir beffions ; — 
_ circumſtances of the times obliged the court to adjourn 
them till May next at Pointoiſe, ſo they ſeparated 
without having done ſcarce any thing elſe of moment, 
- beſides the aſcribing of the regency to the Queen- 
mother, and the genera]-Jieutenancy of the kingdom 
to the King of Navarre. But being aſſembled again 
according to their adjournment, they agreed upon 
theſe four atticles. 

Firſt, They confirmed the regency to the Queen- 
mother, and the general - lieutenancy of the 9 
to the 1 Navarre. 

_ Secondly,” They excluded from the King's council; 
all Cardinals, Biſhops, Abbots, and generally all eccle- 
fiaſtical perſons, becauſe of their oath to the Pope; 
two brothers could not be admitted into it; and rhey 
excluded likewiſe thoſe wha, had enjoyed the ſuperin- 
822 of the finandes under the former reign, till 

they had given an account of their adminſtration; 
and thoſe who received large donations contrary to 
the ordihances, till they had made reſtitution of the 
ſame. This concerned eſpecially the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, the Duke of Guile, the ' Marſhal of St. 
Andrew, &c. | 

Thirdly, The fad eſtates did reſerve to themſeves, 

a——_ power of making war, and arming the King's 
ſubjects, during his minority, "becauſe to them be- 
longed the cognizance of reaſons for declaring _ 
whether they were uſt or unjuſt, & c. 

' Fourthly, As to Radon, they ordered that none 
for his religion's ſake ſhould be condemned as ſedi- 
tious, and a rebel, but it ſhould be lawful for his. 
Majeſty's ſubjects to chuſe what of the two religions, 
the "Catholic or the Reformed, they ſhould like the 
better ; all manner of violence, ublic or private, was 
ftrictly forbidden both to the &.cholics and the Re- 
formed, one * another. And the Governors and 
7 29 4 . 2 
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Magiſtrates in the ſeveral provinces of the kingdom; 
were ordered to allow temples to the reformed for their 
religious worſhip, whither they might reſort freely, 
and from whence they might come back without any 


moleſtation, all edicts heretofore given to the contrary 
being made void. | | Wes 

That reſolution taken at the general ſtates ſerved as 
a baſis to the edict of January, granted by the Notables, 
that is, by a ſele& number of preſidents and counſellors 
of all the parliaments of the kingdom, beſides the 
King's counſel, and ſeveral of the nobility. th 

But though that very aſſembly had been ſummoned 
by the Guiſes' advice; nevertheleſs, as the ſecond and 
the fourth articles agreed to by the general ſtates (which 
lieth heavy upon their hearts, more eſpecially the ſecond) 
9's not be repealed, they reſolved to revenge them- 


ſelves at any rate, of thoſe whom they looked upori 


as their enemies, we mean the reformed. | 
II. It muſt be acknowledged, that Princes and Ma- 
giſtrates have a natural right of granting to their ſub- 
jects, what privileges they think proper for ſettling 
peace and tranquillity amongſt them (provided thoſe 
grants be not of ſuch a nature, that they ſubvert the 


very fundamental con(titution of the government) 


where it is evident that it cannot be ſettled by any 


other method. This being granted, it follows of 
courſe, that Charles IX. ork | 

granting to his ſubjects of the reformed religion, the 
edict of January, unleſs it ſhould be proved, that ſuch 
edict ſubverted the very conſtitution of the kingdom. 
But in order to prove, that the ſaid edict was contrary. 
to the fundamental conſtitution of the government, it 
is requiſite to prove, that the ſtate of religion was 


the ſame in France, as to doctrine and worſhip, in the 


times of Clovis, as in the times of Francis 1I, aad 
Charles IX. That the worſhipping of images, tran- 
ſubſtantiation, the communion under one ſpecies only, 


the ſervice in an unknown tongue, Corpus Chriſti day, 


Vor. II. No. XVI. R purgatory, 


is tutors, had a right of 
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purgatory (ſuch as it is believed now in the Roman 
church) and other ſuch like ſtuff, that have been im- 
poſed upon the people, and were as they are now re- 
ceived, believed, and practiſed in France in the ſix- 
teenth century, were likewiſe received, believed, and 
practiſed in France in the fifth century ; and made any 

rt of the fundamental conſtitution of the govern- 
Bike” inſomuch that the Kings of France were bound 
by their coronation-oath to keep them inviolable. No 
fuch thing can be made out. It is true, the Kings of 
France are obliged to protect the church, and main- 
tain the religion which had been derived unto them 
from Clovis; and we deſire no better, than that it 
pleaſe his molt Chriſtian Majeſty to perform ſuch an 
engagement : for that end, he is obliged to reſtore the 
religion upon the ſame footing as it was in Clovis's 
days, and protect thoſe who undertake to reſtore the 


church of God into the luſtre and ſplendor which ſhe 


enjoyed in thoſe days. Now, if any fincere man will 
be at the trouble of comparing the doctrine, worſhip 


and diſcipline of the reformed, with the doctrine, 


worſhip and diſcipline of the firlt century, he ſhall find 
that they are infinitely more agreeable one with another, 

eſpecially in the mo eſſential points, than is the doc- 
trine, worſhip and diſcipline of the Roman church of 
thoſe days. Therefore, the granting the edict of Ja- 
nuary was very agreeable to the fundamental con- 


ſtitution of the realm: it was nothing elſe but to ap- 


prove the Chriſtian religion, as it was taught and pro- 
feſſed in France, in Clovis's time. 

III. Whereas, that edi& had been granted by the 
free conſent of the great lords, and moſt notable men 
in the kingdom, after full and mature conſideration, 


and without being conſtrained to do it by any ſuperior 
force, except that of /alus populi; it ought to be 


kept religiouſly, at leaſt till the King ſhould have been 


at age, and had maturely and freely debated in his 


council, 
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| council, whether it was proper to keep it any longer, 


or to repeal it. | 

IV. ls not a ſubje& bound to ſubmit himſelf to the 
King's edits, though he has not conſented to the 
framing and publiſhing of them ; nay, though they 


| have been framed and publiſhed againſt his private in- 


clination and opinion? Can he infringe them under any 
pretence ſoever, without rendering himſelf guilty of 
bigh treaſon, and incurring the deſerved puniſhment? 
Now the Duke of Guife, and the Cardinal of Lorrain 
his brother, had conſented, nay, they had adviſed the 
Queen to hold the ſaid aflembly of the Notables, in 
bopes that their reſolution would turn to their ac- 
count; and over-rule that of the general ftates ; but 
kaving not a full certainty of ſucceeding when they left 
the court, they thought it was prudent to have more 
than one ſtring for their bow : for tha; end, they en- 
tered into a confederacy with foreign Princes, ſome of 
them mortal enemies to the kingdom; and having 
made themſelves ſure of the King of Navarre, they 


undertook to deprive the reformed of the benefic of 


the King's edits *, | 

On Friday the ſixth of February 1562, the Jany- 
arian edi& was publiſhed and regiſtered in the parlia- 
ment of Thoulouſe, without any great relunctancy; 
and accordingly the miniſter Du Nort qualified him- 
ſelf; and took the oath before the Magiſtrate, as pre- 
fcribed by the edi, and preached without the city ; 
the capitouls and viguier {of Thoulouſe {they are Ma- 
giſtrates, whoſe office anſwers to that of Alderman and 
Sheriff, are eight in number, and elected every year) 
being preſent. Theſe beginnings were very quiet 
then, by the parliament's orders, the aſſembly was re- 


moved to another place, and for teazing the reformed, 


It was again removed. 
But to put a ſtop to theſe changes, they built a 
church at their own charge, large enough to hold eight 


* See pag. 56. 
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thouſahd -people; which even was not ſufficient, for 
more than that number were obliged to ſtand without 
doors in the church- yard. Whereat the prieſts, and 
others concerned in the preſervation of the Romiſh 
ſuperſtitions, were much diſpleaſed, and began to tam- 
per with the people. They prevailed ſo far, that the 
reformed-were abuſed, as they went to, or come back 


from, their aſſemblies, and at laſt they came to blows. 


To avoid which, the capitouls and viguier thought 
proper to accompany the miniſters with their ſerjeants 
and ' archers to hear the ſermons ; and there is no 
doubt, but had the parliament been as well-intentioned 
as the Magiſtrates, the tranquillity of the city would 
have been preſerved. - But ſeveral members of it poſt- 


Poning the public good to their private intereſt, and 


underſtanding how the court ſtood affected, and the 
practices of the conſtable, governor of Languedoc, 
and of the Guiſes, for bringing the King of Navarre 
over to their party, inſtead of providing for the public 


welfare, uſed all their endeavours for obſtructing the 


obſervation of the edi, even ſo far as to releaſe ſome 
ſeditious, who had been put in priſon by the capitouls; 
and every day thoſe Magiſtrates were ſummoned to ap- 

ar, either at the parliament houſe, or at ſome of 
* counſellors houſes, there to be cenſured and 


frightened out of their duty. 


I he prieſts, ſupported by ſuch an authority, waited 


only for an opportunity of raiſing a tumult in the city: 
at laſt they met with it at the funeral of a reformed 
woman, who being carried to the grave with a very 
ſmall attendance, according to her deſire, the prieſts 


tobk the corpſe in order to bury it after the Roman 


church's way, and cauſed the bells to ring in order to 
raiſe the people in arms. They were ſo well obeyed, 
that the Catholics came from all quarters, and fell 


upon the reformed wherever they met with them, with 


ſtones and ſwords, wounded many, and killed ſome of 


them. The news of this inſurrection having been brought 
88 — * before 
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before the parliament, they ſent two counſellots to in- 
quire about the matter, and endeavour by all means to 
pacify every thing: inſtead of which, as they were 
of the ſeditious party, they kindled anew the fire, 
which was almoſt quenched, exhorting that frantic 
multitude of prieſts, and rude. mob, to kill all the 
Huguenots, and giving them licence for plundering 
their houſes; telling them further, that the parliament 
ordered it ſo. The rabble, incited by thoſe grave 
ſenators exhortations, ruſhed into the houſes of the re- 
formed, and plundered whatever they could find; 
whereupon the reformed, frightened, ran in arms to 
the town-houſe, imploring the protection and aſſiſtance 
of the capitouls againſt the violence offered to them. 
The capitouls ſent for the captain of the watch, and 
ordered him to ſuppreſs that fury of the rabble, leſt 
ſomething worſe ſhould happen. He being accom- 
panied by his ſatellites, and ſome ſtudents of the uni- 
verſity, who joined with them, ruſhed in upon the ſaid 
rabble, and put them to flight: nevertheleſs the peo- 
ple flocking again from every part of the city, the 
tumult was renewed, and laſted till night. | 

The next day, ſome of -the ſenators met with the 
capitouls and ſome counſellors, advocates, and the 
moſt conſiderable amongſt the citizens, and conſulted 
together about the propereſt means of appealing the 
tumult, leſt it ſhould break out in an open ſedition. 
After ſome debates they agreed, that the reformed 
ſhould have the free exerciſe of their religion in the 
ſuburbs, according to the edict ; and that the capitouls 
ſhould be preſent in their church, with a-guard of one 


hundred men, armed with all ſorts of arms, arquebuſſes 


and piſtols excepted ; and for the good behaviour of 
theſe men, the reformed ſhould enter caution : that 
the Catholics ſhould keep likewiſe two hundred men at 
their own charge for the city guard, and ſhould enter 
caution for them: that the prieſts ſhould be forbidden 
to ring the alarm-bell for exciting the people to take 
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up arms, and if they did it, and were apprehended, 
they ſhould be burnt alive: that all ſoldiers and va- 
grants, who had neither domicil or maſter in the city, 
ſhould leave it in twenty-four hours: that the capi- 
touls, together with the ſeneſcha!, ſhould judge, with- 
out appeal, of all mann-r of ſedition: that the citizens, 
Ward by ward, ſhould guard the city gates. | | 
Theſe articles were wiſely agreed upon, and publiſh- 
ed in all the ſtreets, but without effect; for the prieſts 
filled up the churches and cloifters with arms and ſol- 
diers, the Catholic citizens: ſome preſidents and coun- 
ſellors of the parliament cauſed gun powder and other 
ammunition to be brought into the city. On the other 
hand, the reformed ſeeing all theſe military prepara - 
tions, and frightened by the maſſacre lately perpetrated 
at Cahors, and by the inſurrectior of the Catholics 
againſt them at Caſtelnau d*Arry, thought proper to 
put themſelves in a poſture of defence : bu the Catho- 
lics (fearing leſt the reformeo, being once matters of the 
city, would not ſpare their old ſuperſtitious ſtocks) 
were grown very audacious againit them, encouraged 
to it by the example of other cities, eſpecially thoſe 
two juſt mentioned; and it happened that the reformed, 
thro* the imprudence and over haſtineſs of ſome a- 
mongſt them, eſpecially of Barrelles, one of the mini- 
ſters, hurried themſelves along to the greateſt cala- 
mities. | | 
A few days before, Peter Hunault, Lord of Lanta, 
one of the capitouls, coming from court, had had a 
conference with the Prince at Orleans, to whom he 
had promiſed to deliver the city at leaſt he was 
charged with the fact, by letters ſent to Montlvc, at 
Faudouas, from Monſieur la Roque des Arts). Mont- 
luc, underſtanding. this, ſent theſe letters by an expreſs 
to Maſeural, Firſt Preſident of Thoulouſe, with one 
of his own, whereby he let him know, what orders he 
had given for the relief of the city, and what they 
: | 6 . >» 
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were to do for receiving that relief, and for enabling 
themſelves to withſtand their enemies. ; 

The Preſident thought proper to read theſe letters in 
full parliament ; the contents whereof having been ex- 
amined, they decreed to arreſt the ſaid Lord of Lanta, 
who retired to a country-houſe. 

Now the reformed having publiſhed, on the 1oth 
of May, a ſacrament day for the next Sunday, and Bar- 
relles having preached a ſeditious ſermon, the next day 
three of the capitouls were ſent for by the parliament, 
and ordered to receive in the town-houſe four compa- 
nies of foot; furthermore, to cauſe all the foreigners 
of the reformed religion to avoid the city, and to in- 
hibit the celebration of the Lord's ſupper. Theſe 
things being come to the notice of the reformed, they 
met to conſult together on their preſent circumſtances: 
but the opinions were divided; the wiſeſt were for re- 
maining ſtill and quiet; but others, not conſidering the 
conſequences, were for making uſe of violent means: 
ſo they parted, without taking unanimouſly any reſo- 
lution. But after ſupper, Barrelles, a courageous and 
zealous man, but very inconſiderate and hot- headed, 
and who was not always directed in his doings by the 
ſpirit of God, perſuaded thoſe of his faction to ſeize 
upon the town-houſe that very night, becauſe their ad- 
verſaries were to take. poſſeſſion of it next morning. 
Therefore Captain Saux, having taken upon him the exe- 
cution of that enterpriſe, went thither with ſeveral ſol- 
diers, Gaſcoons, well armed, and, without any noiſe, 
he knocked at the door, which was opened by the capi- 
touls, and entered with his men, and taken poſſeſſion of 
the ſame, wherein they found a vaſt quantity of arms, 
and ſeveral canons : he ſeized likewiſe upon three col- 
leges in the neighbourhood, without any ſhedding of 
blood : then he cauſed ſeveral tons full of earth to be 
laid down croſs the adjacent ſtreets, 

The parliament, exaſperated at this -audaciouſneſs, 
ſent notice of it to Montluc, and to all the nobility of 
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the country, intreating them to ſend with all ſpeed 


what troops they could afford; that the town-houſe, 
and other ſtrong places in the city, had been ſeized 
upon by the Huguenots ; that they intended to pro- 
claim the Prince of Conde King of France, and to 
murder all the Catholics, even children of ſeven years 
old; that it was full time to oppoſe their perfidiouſ- 
neſs, and their barbarous cruelty. They wrote like- 
wiſe to the neighbouring towns, and incited the pea- 
ſants of the adjacent country, bidding them, in the 
King's name, to riſe in arms, and fall upon all the re- 
formed they could meet with, and kill them; then 
come to Thoulouſe to have their ſhare of the ſpoils. 
The preſidents and counſellors of the parliament, habited 
in their ſcarlet gowns, with their arms oyer, - were 
running thro? the ſtreets like madmen, proclaiming 
- by a trumpet, that they deemed the Huguenots to be 
enemies to God, and traitors: to the King; therefore 


it was allowed to every one to treat them as ſuch : or- | 


dering the Catholics to wear a white croſs over their 
c6ats, that they might be diſtinguiſhed from the others, 
and to put the ſame mark upon the poſts of their 
doors, without which their houſes might be expoſed 
to pluader. Mean while the reformed, who, had ſeiz- 
ed upon the town: houſe, ſtirred not for all theſe awful 
proclamations, endeavouring to appeaſe the tumult, 
and to come to an agreement with their enemies upon 
ſome reaſonable terms, by the capitoul's means; bur 
no ſuch thing could be done : thoſe of the parliament, 
who deſired no better than to ſee the utter deſtruction 
of the reformed, oppoſing all ways and means of a 
reconciliation, | 

Now, whereas they had proclaimed in the ſtreets, 
that whoever ſhould kill the Huguenots, or plunder 
their houſes, ſhould not be accountable for it: upon 
ſuch” an encouragement, the furious mob ruſhed into 
the houſes of the reformed, or thoſe whom they ſuſ- 


pected to countenance them, and plundered them ; 
they 
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-they fell upon them, and murdered, drowned, or 
otherwiſe -put to death, a great number; and it was 
deemed a piece of clemency in them, when they were 
ſatisfied with caſting them into dark dungeons, 
loaded with irons, after . they had been unmercifully 
beaten. | | 55 
Thoſe of the reformed, who were in arms, ſeeing 
that there was no hopes left of coming to an agree- 
ment, raiſed in haſte ſome works in nine different 
places of the city, for the guard of the ſtreets, where- 
by the enemy muſt paſs to come to the town-houſe. 
On the other hand, the Catholics fortified the towers 
of the churches, and the loftieſt houſes of the citizens; 
and whereas they had the greateſt number of troops, 
and ſeveral captains of note to command them (they 
were no leſs than 8000, reckoning the auxiliaries 
ſent by Montluc) they aſſaulted frequently the re- 
formed at thoſe places wherein they had fortified them · 
ſelves, but they were always worſted. This conflict 
laſted four days, the reformed never giving place, 
tho? they were far inferior in number to their enemies; 
but when they heard of Montluc's coming with more 
troops, as they. were in great want of gun- powder, 
and other ammunition, and that they expected no 
aſſiſtance, having accepted of the terms propoſed to 
them by their enemies, they reſolved to depart the 
city: accordingly, having left the arms they had found 
in the town-houſe, moſt part of them went out upon 
a Sunday, .the 17th of May, being Whitſuntide, after 
having received the ſacrament. But many were ſlain 
upon the roads by the peaſants and the gentry, who 
guarded the paſſages, and their bodies lefr to be de- 
youred by wolves and dogs: thoſe, who could eſcape, 
were received 1 Caſtres, Lavaur, and 
Puy-Laurens. It is reckoned by Beza and Dinoth, 
that four thouſand, of botli ſides, loſt their lives in the 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes during tieſe four days; tho? Thuanus 
„ N _—_ . reckons 
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reckons but three thouſand, befides above two hundred 
houſes burnt to the ground“ n 
The famous colloquium of Poiſſy was held during 
BY the minority of Charles IX. by order of Catherine de 
= Medicis, his mother, and regent of the kingdom. 
=: Calvin was not preſent at the colloquium: but Theo- 
dorus Beza, who was always much efteemed for his 
learning, and was a principal diſciple of Calvin, well 
{ſkilled in the tenets embraced by him, and the ar- 
guments on which they were beſt ſupported, was 
therefore looked upon as a very proper perſon to ap- 
1 pa there in behalf of the Proteſtants, eſpecially as he 
ad before oppoſed the Cardinal, Charles of Lorrain, 
Archbiſhop of Reims. 

Beza preſented , at this very auguſt aſſembly, in the 
name of all the churches, the common confeſſion of 
faith, which he then likewiſe undertook the defence 
of : and having wrote in one of his books, that Jeſus 
Chriſt was not more in the Bene than in the dirt, he 
explained himſelf with more decency and propriety ; 
urging, that in reſpect to the place of reſidence or pre- 
ſence of Jeſus Chriſt, conſidered after his aſcenſion, 
his body was as far removed from the Bene, as heaven 
is above the earth, which was all intended by his 
phraſe Cæna quam in Cæno. 

The fourth national ſynod of the reformed churches 
was held at Lyons, in 1563 ; the firſt ſeſſions where- 
of begun on the roth of Auguſt, Peter Viret, then 
miniſter of Lyons, being moderator, wherein nothing 
material was tranſacted, beſides what concerned the 
diſcipline, Cenſures were decreed againſt miniſters 
contracting unfitting marriages, either as to the age, 
or as to the condition, or the morals of the bride : it 
was ordered, that marriages ſhould be celebrated in 
the church ; and in caſe one of the parties ſhould be 
diſabled, either by ſickneſs or otherwiſe, to walk to 
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the church, it was ſaid, that he or The ſhould be car- 
ried thither. 

Several regulations were made, ſeveral caſes of con- 
ſcience were decided, and ſeveral queries about that 
anſwered ; and whether they were not too ſevere, or 
whether they ſtretched not their authority too far, that 
do not take upon me to determine. For example, a 


man who torſakes his wife afflicted with the leproſy, 


and marries another, this ſecond marriage is declared 
void, and the man is excommunicated till he comes 
again with his firſt wife, and has done public penance. 
All promiſes of marriage, made between parties of a 
competent age, and with the conſent of their parents, 
are declared indiſſoluble, tho* the marriage has not 
been ſolemnized, nor even the banns publiſhed, nay, 
tho* both partzes ſhould unanimouſly conſent to their 
ſeparation 

The miniſters of Geneva, conſulted upon that point, 
were of opinion, that the promiſe is ſacred and irrevocablez 
and, even tho? the parents ſhould oppoſe, the parties con- 
cerned are in conſcience, and by the laws of God, 


obliged to go on, notwithſtanding theſe oppoſitions, &c. 


As to baptiſm, it was ordered, that it ſhould be ce- 
lebrated publickly in the church. h 

The church of Geneva having been conſulted about 
the validity of lay-baptiſm, their anſwer was to the 
following purpoſe : 


We miniſters and divines of the church of Geneva, 
with thoſe of our brethren, coming from the ſynod of 
Lyons, having met together in the name of the Lord, 
after having examined that caſe of conſcience, viz. 
Whether the baptiſm adminiſtered by a lay-man is to 
be reiterated or no? We do declare that we believe 
unanimouſly, that ſuch a baptiſm, agreeing not with 
the inſtitution of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, is conſequent- 
ly invalid and of none effect, and that the child muſt 
be brought to the church of God, there to be baptized ; 

Wot”? \ foraſmuch, 
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foraſmuch, that to ſeparate the adminiſtration of the 
ſacraments from the paſtor's office, it is the ſame as to 
take off a ſeal from an inſtrument, in order to make 
uſe of it without the commiſſion of the letters-patent : 
and to this caſe we may apply what Jeſus Chriſt has 
ſaid upon another occaſion, Let no man put aſunder 
what God has joined together. This for, and in the 


name of all the aſſembly *. 
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In 1566 great oppoſitions were made to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Inquiſition ; and the pride, haughtineſs, and 
- exceeding cruelties of the Inquiſitors, brought matters to 
almoſt a general confuſion. The cities of Flanders in- 
ſiſted, two or three times, with the Governeſs, and ſhewed 
forth, that what was required of them was quite con- 
trary to their privileges and liberties; that the Inquiſition 
had never been admitted, either by the general ſtates, 
or by the four members; and that they deſired that it 
ſhould be aboliſhed, at leaſt as to the authority which 
it had uſurped over the laymen. Their remonſtrances 
having not the deſired effect, they preſented another 
petition ; but no greater regard was paid to it, only 
orders were ſent to the Inquiſitor at Bruges, not to 
proceed in his purſuits againſt the reformed in that 
city till new orders from the King. | 
And in this year the reformed of the Low Countries 
printed again their confeſſion of faith, which they de- 
dicated to the King, and made their apology as to the 
crimes laid to their charge. 9 | 

The dread of the Inquiſition had ſo much ſeized 
upon every one, that the chief nobility made a league 
between themſelves for hindering its eſtabliſhment. 
The more zealous Catholics were admitted into it as 
well as others. That could not be done ſo ſecretly, 
but the Governeſs had ſome hint of it; and whereas 
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fame magnifies ordinarily the objects, that Princeſs 
was told that the league was already more than fifteen 
thouſand men ſtrong, who were all ready to revenge 
themſelves upon the provinces, if liberty of conſcience 


was not allowed. At this news, the Governeſs being 


frightened, ſhe ſummoned the Knights of the Golden 


Fleece, and the Stadtholders of the Provinces ; and 


above all ſhe invited, in a very obliging manner, the 
Prince of Orange and Count of Horn, who had reticed 
from court, to be preſent at that aſſembly. Every 
member voted for mildne/s and for liberty. The Go- 
verneſs, who was better acquainted than any body elſe 
with her brother Philip's intentions, knew very well 
that the only way to pleaſe him, was to make uſe of 
the moſt violent methods. But what could ſhe do? 
She was obliged by her circumſtances either to yield, 


or to take up arms; but, in the laſt caſe, to whom 


could ſhe give the command of the army ? She miſtruſt- 
ed the Prince of Orange ; and the Count of Egmont, 
being ſolicited to take that charge upon him, anſwered, 
„ That he would never fight for the penal laws and 
the Inquiſition.” 

It was while that aſſembly was upon deliberating 

what to do, that the confederates arrived in numbers 
at Bruſſels, and preſented their petition to the Gover- 
neſs, whereby they required chiefly, that the Inquiſi- 
tion's proceedings ſhould be ſuperſeded, till the King 
had anſwered their petition. 

At firſt the Governeſs anſwered in a way too general, 
wherewith they were not at all ſatisfied ; and at laſt ſhe 
was obliged to promiſe, that the Inquiſitors would pro- 
ceed for the future with al! poſſible lenity in religious 
affairs, the caſes of tumult and ſedition being excepted, 
and that even in ſuch caſes nothing could be done with- 
out the court's advice. She promiſed further, to ſend 
their petition to the King, backed wich proper repre- 
ſcarations from her, upon the matter, 


Whereupon 
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ved to ſeparate themſelves ; but they took proper mea- 


Whereupon the nobility were more eaſy, and reſol⸗ 


ſures for ſecuring to themſelves the advantages they had 


procured. They named for that purpoſe tour perſons 


of their body, to whom they truſted the general direc- 
tion of their affairs. They named three or four more 
in each province, who were to give notice of every 
thing to the Director General, and to execute the 


orders they ſhould receive from them; and they charged 


them all with the care of preventing all popular inſur- 
rections, and of preſſing the performance of what had 
been promiſed unto them. Laftly, they engaged them- 
ſelves to alter nothing in the government, civil or ec- 
cleſiaſtical, till the King had ordered it in the aſſembly 
of the ſtates. | as 
Tho' many of the firſt nobility were in the confede- 
rates company, when they preſented the ſaid petition to 
the Governefs, that hindered not the Count of Barle- 
mont to call them beggars, when, willing to remove 


the fears which the Governefs had of them, he told 


her, What do you fear, Madam, from theſe beg- 
gars?“ The confederated nobility gloried in that title: 
it ſerved as a mark of diſtinction, for animating the 


party by the reſentment of the injury. They cauſed 
feveral. medals to be ſtampt, which they hung on their 


necks : on one ſide whereof the King's effigy was to be 
feen; and on the reverſe, was a bag with this motto, 
Faithful to the King, even to beggary *.” | 

A new edict againſt the Lutherans was publiſhed at 
this time, confirming that of the fourteenth of Oftober 


1529, with this further clauſe : That no body ſhould 


attempt to write or print, or cauſe to write or print, 


any new book, 15 whatever ſubject ſoever, without 


having obtained letters of licence, upon pain of being 
e and beſides that of being branded in the 
rehead with a hot iron, or of having one of his eyes 


Plucked out, or one of his hands cut off, at the dif: 
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cretion of the judge, who ought to execute that ſen- 
tence without any delay, and without any mercy. 
About the ſame time nine were taken out of their 


beds at Amſterdam, and brought to the Hague, where 


they were beheaded by the Emperor's command, be- 
ing ſuſpected of Anabaptiſm. 

What has been before narrated is ſufficient to ſhew 
the riſe and progreſs of the reformation in France till 
the year 1566; and as there will be an account of Eng- 
land's intereſting itſelf in the caufe of the Huguenots, 
as well before Henry IV. granted the edi& of Nantz, 
on April 30, 1598, as after the revocation thereof on 
October 22, 1685, frequent opportunities of men- 
tioning the moſt material incidents relating to them, we 


ſhall conclude this chapter with an account of * 6 


al of that famous decree. 

Lewis XIV. King of France, animated b bigotted and 
cruel prieſts and confeſſors, notwithſtanding the moſt 
ardent and moving remonſtrances that could be m 
dy the friends of Proteſtantiſm,” repealed the edict of 
Nantz, and cruelly perſecuted the Proteſtants. 

The relation of this matter is briefly cized in Bi 
Burnet $ hiſtory of his own times, and from his own 
knowledge and obſervation. - 

He ſays, M. de Louvoy, ſeeing the King reſolutely 
bent upon the ſuppreſſion of the Proteſtants, propoſed 
to him a method, which he believed would ſhorten the 
work, and do it effectually; which was, to let looſe 
ſome bodies of dragoons to live upon the Proteſtants 
at diſcretion, and they were put under no other re- 
ſtraints but only to avoid rapes, and the killing of them. 
This was begun in Bearn ; and the people were ſo ſtruck 
with it, that ſeeing they were to be eat up firſt, and 
if that prevailed not, to be caſt into priſon till. they 
ſhould change, and being required only to promiſe 
that they would reunite themſelves to the duch. they, 
overcome with fear, and having no time for conſulting 
together, did univerſally comply. This did ſo —_— 
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" Whereupon the nobility were more eaſy, and refof- 
ved to ſeparate themſelves ; but they took proper mea- 
fures for ſecuring to themſelves the advantages they h 
procured. They named for that purpoſe tour perſons 
of their body, to whom they truſted the general direc- 
tion of their affairs. They named three or four more 
In each province, who were to give notice of every 
thing to the Director General, and to execute the 
orders they ſhould receive from them; and they charged 
them all with the care of preventing all popular inſur- 
rections, and of preſſing the performance of what had 
been promiſed unto them. Laftly, they engaged them- 
ſelves to alter nothing in the government, civil or ec- 
cleſiaſtical, till the King had ordered it in the aſſembly 
rms ade 2 
Tho' many of the firſt nobility were in the confede- 
rates company, when they preſented the ſaid petition te 
the Governeſs, that hindered not the Count of Barle- 
mont to call them beggars, when, willing to remove 
the fears which the Governefs had of them, he told 
her,. What do you fear, Madam, from theſe beg- 
gars? The confederated nobility gloried in that title: 
it ſerved as a mark of diſtinction, for animating the 
party by the reſentment of the injury. They cauſed 
ſeveral medals to be ſtampt, which they hung on their 
necks : on one ſide whereof the King's effigy was to be 
feen; and on the reverſe, was a bag with this motto, 
Faithful to the King, even to beggary *.” | 

A new edict againſt the Lutherans was publiſhed at 
this time, confirming that of the fourteenth of October 
1529, with this further clauſe : That no body ſhould 
attempt to write or print, or cauſe to write or print, 
any new book, upon whatever ſubject ſoever, without 
having obtained letters of licence, upon pain of being 
E and beſides that of being branded in the 

rehead with a hot iron, or of having one of his eyes 
plucked out, or one of his hands cut off, at the dif: 


„Laval, vol, iii. p. 139. 
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cretion of the judge, who ought to execute that ſen- 
tence without any delay, and without any mercy. 


About the ſame time nine were taken out of their 


beds at Amfterdam, and brought to the Hague, where 
they were beheaded by the Emperor's command, be- 
ing ſuſpected of Anabaptiſm. | of 
What has been before narrated is ſufficient to ſhew 
the riſe and progreſs of the reformation in France till 
the year 1566; and as there will be an account of Eng- 
land's intereſting itſelf in the cauſe of the Huguenots, 
as well before Henry IV. granted the edict of Nantz, 
on April 30, 1598, as after the revocation thereof on 
October 22, 1685, frequent opportunities of men- 
tioning the moſt material incidents relating to them, we 


ſhall conclude this chapter with an account of the re- 


al of that famous decree, | 

Lewis XIV. King of France, animated by bigotted and 
cruel prieſts and confeſſors, notwithſtanding the moſt 
ardent and moving remonſtrances that could be made 
dy the friends of Proteſtantiſm,” repealed the edict of 
Nantz, and cruelly perſecuted the Proteſtants. 
The relation of this matter is briefly cited in Biſhop 
Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, and from his own 
knowledge and obſervation, | | 

He ſays, M. de Louvoy, ſeeing the King reſolutely 
bent upon the ſuppreſſion of the Proteſtants, propoſed 
to him a method, which he believed would ſhorten the 
work, and do it effectually; which was, to let looſe 
ſome bodies of dragoons to live upon the Proteſtants 
at diſcretion, and they were put under no other re- 
ſtraints but only to avoid rapes, and the killing of them. 
This was begun in Bearn ; and the people were ſo ſtruck 
with it, that ſeeing they were to be eat up firſt, and 
if that prevailed not, to be caſt into priſon till they 
ſhould change, and being required only to promiſe 
that they would reunite themſelves to the church, they, 
overcome with fear, and having no time for conſulting 
together, did uniyerſally comply. This did fo —_— 
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the court, that upon it the ſame methods were taken i in 
moſt places of Guienne, Languedoc, and Dauphine, 
where the greateſt number of the Proteſtants were. 
A diſmal conſternation and feebleneſs ran thro' moſt of 
them, ſo that great numbers yielded ; upan which the 
King publiſhed the edict repealing the edict of Nantz, 
with a kind of manifeſto, in which, tho' that edict was 
declared to be a perpetual irrevocable law, he ſet forth, 
that it was only intended to quiet matters, till. more 
effectual ways could be taken for the converſion of 
heretics. - He alſo promiſed, that tho? all the public 
exerciſes of that religion were now ſuppreſſed, yet thoſe 
of that perſuaſion, who lived quietly, ſhould not be 
diſturbed on that. account. Not only the dragoons, 
but even all the clergy and bigots of France, were 

rmitted to break out into all the inſtances of rage and 
cruelty againſt them who were not immediately, as the 
phraſe was, of the King's religion. 

Men and women, who would not yield, were moſt 
cruelly uſed, ſtripped of all they had, driven from 
their habitations, and hunted from place to place. 
Some of the women were forcibly carried into nunneries; 
in many of which they were almoſt ſtarved, and, if not 
compliable with the rigorous demands of the bigotted 
prieſts, were cruelly whipped, and barbarouſly treated, 
Some few of the Biſhops, and of the ſecular clergy, 
drew formularies, importing, that they were reſolved 
to reunite themſelves to the Catholic church, and that 
they renounced the errors of Luther and Calvin. People, 
in ſuch extremities, are eaſily induced to put a ſtretched 
ſenſe on any words that might give them preſent re- 
lief; ſo it was ſaid, what harm is it to promiſe to be 
united to the Catholic, and the renouncing thoſe mens 
errors was not renouncing their good and ſound doc- 
trines? But it was very viſible with what intent thoſe 
fubſcriptions or promiſes were aſked of them, ſo their 
— ** in that matter was a plain equivocation. 


ow weak and faulty ſoevet they might be in this, 
it 
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it muſt be acknowledged cheir trials were very great; and 
that this was one of the moſt violent perſecutions that 
can be found in hiſtory : in many reſpects ir exceed- 
ed all former ones, both. reſpecting the inventions of 
cruelties, and the continuance of it. 

I, ſays our author“, went over the greateſt part of 
France, while it was in the hotteſt rage, from Marſeilles 
to Montpelier, and from thence to Lyons, and ſo to 
Geneva. I ſaw and knew ſo many inſtances of their 
injuſtice and violence, that it exceeded even what could 
have been well imagirel; for many ſet their heads to 
Vork to invent new methods of cruelty. In all the 
towns thro* which I paſſed, IT heard the moſt melan- 
choly and affecting relation of thoſe, things; but chief- 
ly at Valence, where one method of puniſhment ſeemed 
to exceed the cruelties of the Inquiſtion. One in the 
ſtreets could diicern the new converts, as he paſſed by 
them, by a cloudy melancholy dejection that appeared 
in their books and depottment: and ſuch that attempt- 
ed to make their eſcape, and were ſeized (for there 
were guards and ſecret agents ſpread all about the 
frontier towns, and in the great roads) were, if men, 
ſent to the gallies, and, if women, to monaſteries. To 
compleat this cruelty, orders were given, that ſuch of 
the new converts, who did not at their death receive the 
ſacraments, ſhould be denied burial, and that their bo- 
dies ſhould be expoſed to be eaten by dogs or wolves. 
This was executed with great barbarity, and it gave 
all people much more horror, than the ſufferings that 
were felt, to the parties. Nevectheleſs, this cruelty ſpræad 
like a contagion, and the intendants, and other officers, 
laying aſide the compaſſion of a Chriſtian, or the com- 
mon impreſſions of humanity, acted as if they ſeemed 
to glory in the execution of this ſevere law. 


* 


» Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times, vol. i. p. 658, 
659, 660. | 
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CHAP. V. 


OF the SrATE of KNOWIE DOE and RELIGION in 
ENGLAND, from the Reign of KING RICEARY II. 
1377, to the end of the Reign of HENRY VII. 
1509, with the Hiſtory, Charafter and Knits of Dr. 


Jon WickLIrrFg. x 


RicHarD I. furnamed of 8 A. D. 1377. 


HEN Richard II. upon the demiſe of his 
grandfather, Edward III. June 21, 1377, 
ſucceeded to the throne, he found himfelf involved 
in a war with France, and on a precarious footing 
with Scotland. Nevertheleſs, the internal peace of 
the kingdom was uninterrupted till, the year 1381 *, 
when a poll-tax of three groats upon every perſon 
above fifteen years of age, impoſed by parliament, 
occaſioned an inſurrection of upwards of 100,000 
plebeians, headed by Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and 
others; which however was ſoon quelled, but not till 
the inſurgents had committed horrid outrages. 

A. D. 1382.] His Majeſty, having the preceding 
year contracted marriage with Anne, ſiſter of the 
Emperor Winceſlaus, was induced by his brother- in- 
law to adopt the cauſe of Pope Urban VI. againſt his 
rival Pope Clement VII. who therefore preached up a 
cruſade againſt the King of England , while Urban 
authoriſed Henty Spencer, Biſhop of Norwich, to un- 
dertake a like attempt againſt Charles VI. of France. 
That prelate, accordingly, made an expedition into 
Flanders; but the ſucceſs was not equal to his martial 


* Smollet, vol. iv. p. 93. + Ibid. p. 107. 
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genius. By that time the King was governed by ſy- 
cophant miniſters: and beſides the miſcarriage in 
Flanders *, the Engliſh loſt ground in France, and 
their arms were unfortunate againſt Scotland, and in 
Caſtile in behalf of the Duke of Lancaſter, during 
whoſe reſidence in that country; the French equipped 
a mighty armament for the invaſion of England, but 
a violent tempeſt fruſtrated their intention, in 1386. 
The King, when that danger was over, ſtil] continu- 
ing to be guided by his minions, who employed judges 
to give ſanction to their arbitrary proceedings , 1e- 
veral noblemen repreſented the bad tendency of ſuch 
meaſures, and perceiving the renionſtrances ineffectual, 
had recourſe to arms t, and defeated Robert de Vere, 
Duke of Ireland, at Radcot-bridge, * 

A. D. 1388 J. After that diſaſter, Richard complied, 
in parliament, with the demands of the confederate 
lords ; impeachments were exhibited againſt his mi- 
niſters; the judges were baniſhed to Ireland; divers 
perſons of diſtinction put to death; and Alexander 
Nevil, Archbiſhop of York, being one of the obnoxious 
courtiers, was deprived of his ſee, but by Pope Urban 
nominated to that of Sr. Andrew's ; which tranſla- 
tion $, however, did riot take place, as the Scots ac- 
knowledged Pope Clement, and Nevil retiring to Flan- 


ders, ſerved there a ſmall cure the remainder of his 


life. Before this parliament (denominated the merci- 
leſs) broke up, the King renewed his coronation-oath, 
and the two houſes their homage and fealty, In another 
parliament convened in October, .at Cambridge, there 
were ſome regulations made to redreſs the grievance of 
going to Rome for benefices. The other remarkable 
occurrences of this year were J, the Earl of Arundel's 
expedition to Brittany, the deſcent of the Scots u 

Ireland and the Ifle of Man ; and the battle of Orter- 


* Smollet, vol. iv, p. 122---128, + Ibid, p. 140. 
bid. p. 142. | Thid. 145. J Ibid. p. 152. 
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burn, between Henry Piercy, called Hotſpur, and the 


Earl of Douglas. 
A. D. 1391.) The ſchiſm of the church till con- 


tinuing “, Boniface IX. who had been elected on the 
death of Urban, ſent a nuncio to England to ſolicit a 
repeal of the ſtature of proviſors, and other laws againſt 
the papal encroachments, as well as for preventing a 

ace between Richard and Charles of France, who 
fupported Pope Benedict XIII. the ſucceſſor of Cle. 
ment : but the parliament rejected his propoſals ; and 
in that which met in January 1393, the famous ſta- 
tute of præmunire F was ,enatted againſt all who pur- 
chaſed or ſolicited in the court of Rome, or elfſe- 
where, any tranſlation of Biſhops, proceſſes and ſen- 
tences of excommunication, bulls, inſtruments, or any 
thing elſe to the prejudice of the King, his crown, 
royalty, or kingdom. 

A parliament meeting in the beginning of the year 
1395, the Pope's nuncio made another application for 
a repeal for the ſtatute againſt proviſors, and with the 
like bad ſucceſs . The Wickliffites alſo preſented a re- 
monſtrance to that aſſembly, impeaching the morals and 
doctrines of the clergy : but the Abp of York, and the 
Biſhop cf London, repreſented them to Richard (then 
in Ireland) in ſuch a light, that, upon his return, they 
were expoſed to great hardſhips. Richard, though 
he had reformed ſome errors in government, ſince he 
aſſumed the reins into his own hands in 1389, yet his 
levity and extravagance ſtil] afforded cauſe of murmur; 
and one Haxey, a clergyman, upon a motion for a 
ſubſidy, in the parliament which met in January 
1397 ||, brought a bill into the houſe of commons, 
complaining of the exceſſive number of prelates, ladies, 
and idle dependants, maintained at court, and petition- 

ing that the charges of the houſhold, might be re- 
trenched. Haxey was tried and condemned by the 


*. Smollet, vol. iv. p. 164. + Ibid. p. 166, f Ibid, . 176. 
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Lords; but at the interceſſion of the Biſhops his life 


was ſpared. . In a ſubſequent parliament, which met in 


September this year, the clergy were indulged with 
having a Proctor at ſuch trials where they did not 


chuſe to fit perfonally * : and Thomas Arundel, who 


had been tranſlated from the archi-epiſcopal chair of 
York to Canterbury, was convicted of high treaſon, 
and condemned to perpetual exile, Richard Fitz- 
Alan, Earl of Arundel, ſuffered decapitation for the 
ſame crime; of which Thomas Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick, was allo found guilty, but his ſen- 
tence was changed into confinement in the Iſle of 
Man; and the King's uncle, Thomas Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, who had been lately murdered at Calais, 
was declared a traitor by this complaiſant parliament ; 
which meeting again by adjournment in January 
1398, at Shrewſhury +, reverſed the proceedings 
of the parliament of 1382, annulled ſome forfeitures 
made in the two preceding reigns, and delegated 
the power of tranſacting buſineſs, during their receſs, 
to a committee of eighteen of their own members. 

A. D. 1399.] Richard's adminiſtration gave ſuch 


general diſcontent, that the nation was ripe for revolt; 


and the King being then in Ireland, Henry of Lan- 
caſter, Duke of Hereford, who had been arbitrarily 
baniſhed to France, was invited to head the oppoſi- 
tion t. Henry landing, with the depoſed Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and a few others, was in a ſhort time 
at the head of a numerous army, while the King's 
troops diminiſhed daily; and having made that Prince 
captive ſoon after his arrival from Ireland, convene, 
in September, a parliament, which dethroned Richard, 
and acknowledged Lancaſter ſovereign, by the name of 
Henry IV. 


»FSmollet, vol. iv. p. 191. + Ibid. p. 197. 
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In the year 1377, King Richard II. called a par 
liament at Weſtminſter, where the laity moved tha 
no officer of the holy church ſhould take pecuniary . 
ſums, more or leſs, of the people for the correction of 
ſins - but only enjoin them ſpiritual penance, which 
would be more pleaſing to God, and profitable to the 
ſoul of the offender. The clergy ſtickled hertat ; for 
by this craft they got their gain : but here the King 
interpoſed, that prelates ſhould proceed herein as for- 
merly, according to the laws of the holy church, and 
not otherwiſe. 

In this parliament a ſtatute was enacted in favour 
of the clergy, empowering them to bring actions of 
treſpaſs againſt purveyors who ſhould give them diſ- 
turbance, and entitling them to treble damages; ex- 
empting them from indiftments and impriſonment, for 
holding pleas in the ſpiritual court + ; and ſubjecting 
ro impriſonment, and payment of damages, any mi- 
niſter of the King, or other perſon, who ſhould arreſt 
or interrupt a clergyman in the exerciſe of his function. 

In the parliament held at Glouceſter in 1378, the 
Commons complained that many clergymen 1, under 
the notion of fylva' ciν]⁵ op wood) took tithes even 
of timber itſelt ; requeſting, that, in ſuch caſes, pro- 
Hibition might be granted to the proceedings of court 
Chriſtian; but this took no effect. Then the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury inveighed, as bitterly, of the 
franchiſes infringed of the abbey-church of Weſtmin- 
ſter; wherein Robert de Hanley, Eſquire, with a ſer- 
vant of that church, were both horribly ſlain therein, 
at the high altar, even when the prieſt was ſinging of 
maſs; and pathetically deſired reparation for the ſame. 
Complaints were alſo made againſt the extortion of 
Biſhops clerks; to which (as to other abuſes) ſome 
general reformation was pen. 


* Church Hiſtory, p. 1 
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In the next parliament called at Weſtminſter, one 
of the greateſt grievances of the land was redreſſed, 
namely, foreigners holding of eccleſiaſtical benefices ; 
for many Italians had the beſt livings in England 
collated on them by the Pope ; yea, many great Cardi- 
nals, reſident at Rome, were poſſeſſed of the beſt pre- 
bends * and parſonages in the land, who generally 
farmed out their places to Proctors, their own coun- 
trymen ; and by this means the wealth of the land 


| leaked out into foreign countries, to the great impo- 


veriſhing of this land. Therefore the King and par- 
liament now enacted, that no aliens ſhould hereafter 
hold any ſuch preferments, nor any fend over unto 
them the revenues of ſuch benefices. About this 
time, William Courteney ſucceeded to the ſee of Can- 
terbury, and celebrated the King's marriage, without 
having the pall from Rome, which he looked upon 
as a ceremony, that did not at all effect the rights of 
his metropolitan function. 

In 1381, burſt forth the dangerous rebellion of 
Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, with thouſands of their 
wicked company, who burnt the Savoy, the Duke of 
Lancaſter's houſe ; from the Savoy they went to the 
Temple, where they burnt the lawyers lodgings, with 
their books and writings : alſo the houſe of Sc. John's 
by Smithfield, they ſer on fire, which burnt for ſeven 
days together. Then came they tothe Tower {where 
the King was lodged) which they entered, and hnding 
there Simon Sudbury, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and Lord Chancellor, and Sir Robert Hales, Lord 
Freaſurer, they led them to the Tower Hill, and there 
in a moſt cruel manner ſtruck off their heads, as alſo 
of divers others. Neither ſpared they the, facred 
places; for breaking into the church of rhe Avguitin 
friars, they drew forth thirteen Flemings, and be- 
neaded them in the open ſtreets, as allo ſeventeen others 
out of other churches. They committed ontrages 
afterwards at St. Alban's, cancelling the antieut 
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_ Charters of the-abbots and monks.there. At the ſame. 
time they wete gathered together in Suffolk, to the 
number of fifty thouſand, by the inſtigation of one 
John Wraw, | a low prieſt. Theſe deſtroyed the 
houſes - of the lawyers z they beheaded Sir John Ca- 
vendiſh, the Lord Chief Juſtice of England, and ſet 


mis head upon the pillory in St. Edmund's Bury. 


Then Henry Spencer, the valiant Biſhop of Norwich, 
gathered together a great number of armed men, with 

whom he ſet upon the rebels, diſcomfited them, and 

took John Litteſter, and their other chieftains, whom 
he cauſed alſo to be executed; and by this means the 
country was quieted. Jack Straw, John Kirby, Alane, 
Tredder, and John Sterling, loſt their heads. Wat 
Tyler, while lifting up his dagger, as if he intended to 
plunge it in the boſom of his ſovereign, was ſtunned 
by Sir William Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, 
— a blow of his mace, and then Sir John Philpot 
made him tumble from his horſe, by thruſting his 
ſword through his body. Theſe had to their chaplain 
a wicked prieſt, called John Ball, who counſelled them 
to deſtroy all the nobility and clergy, ſo that there 
ſhould be no Biſhop in England but one Archbiſhop, 
which ſhould be binſalf and that there ſhould not be 
above two religious perſons in one houſe, and their 
poſſeſſions ſhould be divided among the lay- men; for 
the which doctrine they held him a prophet; but he 
was executed at St. Alban's “. 

On July 13, 1382, the King iſſued a writ to the 
Chancellor and Proctors «of 4 Univerſity of Oxford, 
to expel all graduates ſuſpected of favouring Wickliffe's 
tenets, unleſs they would purge themſelves before the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. They. were likewiſe or- 
dered to ſearch for all books written by Wickliffe or 
Hereford, and tranſmit them to the Archbiſhop with- 
out alteration, This order was executed by Doctor 
Rigge, who was by this time Chancellor, although 
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he himſelf was ſuppoſed to favour Wickliffe : yet no 
violence was offered to the perſon of this reformer, 
who lived unmoleſted at his living of Lutterworth ig, 
Leiceſterſhire, where be ſoon after this period died of 
the palſy ; nor were the Lollards much troubled in the 
ſequel of this reign, except by ſome writs for ſeizing 
their books, diſperſing their conventicles, and impri - 

ſoning their teachers. | 

A. D. 1388,] The government ſeemed now to be 
more upon its guard againſt the encroachments of 
Rome; for the King obliged the Pope's collector to take 
an oath that he would be true to the King and crown; 
that he would do nothing detrimental to the royal pre- 
rogative or laws of the kingdom ; that he would not 
publiſh any letters from the Pope, without the per- 
miſſion of the King's council ; that he would not ex- 
port money or plate from the kingdom, nor introduce 
any new cuſtoms, without the King's knowledge and 

articular licence. At the ſame time a writwas directed 
fo the King to the Archbiſhop, of Canterbury, re- 


1 


ſitions on the ſubjects; ini ing him of the exactions 
of Rome; the reſolution the Commons to hold thoſe 
perſons guilty of high treaſon, who ſhould bring in 
papal bulls, or levy impoſitions in favour of the Pope. 
Writs of the ſame nature were ditected to the other 
prelates, forbidding them to allow the levy of a tenth, 
which the Pope impoſed upon the clergy ; and Dar- 
den the Pope's nuncio was prohibited from collectin 
it, on pain of forfeiting lite and limb. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe precautions, a great number of clergymen 
ventured to diſregard the King's injunctions, and re- 
paired to Rome, where they perſuaded Pope Boniface 
IX. who ſucceeded Urban, to declare againſt the ſta- 
tutes of proviſors, - quare impedit, and premunire : 
but the government was ſo far from repealing thoſe 


minding him of his duty, . all illegal impo- 
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laws, that they were confirmed in parliament ; which 
likewiſe enacted, that any perſon within the realm, 
bringing or ſending ſummons, cenſure or ſentence of 
excommunication, againſt any perſon whatſoever for his 
aſſent to or execution of the ſaid ſtatute of proviſors, 
ſhall be arrefted, impriſoned, and forfeit all his lands, 
tenements, goods and chattels, and incur the penalty of 


life and member; and any prelate executing ſuch ſum- 
mons, cenſure, or ſentence of excommunication, ſhall 


be deprived of his temporalities ; and they ſhall remain 
in the King's hands for due redreſs and correction. 
The Archbiſhops, ſuffragans, and clergy, proteſted 
in general terms againſt this bill; and this proteſt 
brought an impeachment by the Commons on the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, for obeying the Pope in 
publiſhing ſuch cenſures, as tended to the open diſhe- 
rifon of the crown, the ſubverſion of the royal prero- 
gative of the King's laws, and bis whole realm; and 
for aiding and abetting his holineſs in a ſcheme for 
tranflating Engliſh prelates to foreign ſees, to the pre- 
judice of the King, the impoveriſhing of the nation, 
and contrary to the ſtatutes of the realm. The Arch- 


biſhop in his defence acquitted himſelf entirely of the 


charge, proteſting that he would adhere loyally to the 
King; and endeavour, as in his duty bound, to ſup- 
port his Majeſty in theſe and all other inſtances, in 


which the rights of the crown might be concerned. 


His anſwers were extremely agreeable to the Com- 
mons; the parliament enacted a new ſtatute of premu- 
zire, more comprehenſive than the former, as it affected 
not only the procurers, abettors, maintainers and 
counſellors, but even the favourers of the papal uſur- 
pation ; ſo that all application to a foreign juriſdiction, 
either in the court of Rome or elſewhere, in prejudice 
of the King's crown and royalty, falls within the 
penalty of this ſtatute “. 


* Smollet's Hiſtory of the Church, vol. v. P. 206. 
| * A. D. 
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A. D. 1391. ] There was a ſynod in England, which 


becauſe — were vexed for cauſes, which could not 


known, at Rome) ordained, that the authority of 


the Pope ſhould ſtretch no farther than ta the ocean 


ſea ; and who ſo appealed to Rome, beſides excom- 
munication, ſhould be puniſhed with the loſs of all their 
goods, and with perpetual impriſonment *. 

Then came the parliament, wherein was enadted the 
ſtatute, called the ſtatute of premunire, which gave 


ſuch a blow to the church of Rome, that it never re- 
covered itfelf in this land. The ftatute of -Mortmain 
put the Pope into a ſweat, but this put him into a2 
fever: that concerned him only in the abbeys, his dar- 


tings z this touched him in his perſon, 

Then were there two bulls ſent out hy Pope Boni- 
face IX. one againſt the Lollards, another to King 
Richard II. Queen Anne, wife to King Richard, at the 


ſame time had the goſpels in Engliſh, with four com- 


mentators upon the ſame. 

King Richard (on Pope Boniface's tranſlating Eng- 
liſn Biſhops, 1 397) wrote a notable letter to that pon- 
tiff, wherein he ſheweth, that the election of the Pope 
was not as before, comparing the Popes to the ſoldiers 
that crucified Chriſt ; that ſecular Princes are to bridle 
the outrages of the Pope; and ſeemeth to- prophecy 
of the deſolation of the Roman Pope. 

King Richard was not long after depoſed, and bar- 
barouſly..murdered at Pomfret caſtle. In the mean 
time of the conſpiracy againſt Richard, among all 
the Biſhops, only Thomas Merks Biſhop of Carliſle 
was for him +. 

Thus ended the inglorious reign of Richard II. a 
weak, vain,' frivolous, and inconſtant Prince ; ; with- 
out weight to balance the ſcales of government ; 
without diſcernment to chuſe a good miniſtry ; without 


virtue to oppoſe the meaſures of evil counſellors, even 


* 


Church Hiſtory, p. 117. + Ibid. p- 118, 
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when they claſhed with his own principles and opinion. 
He was a dupe to flattery, a ſlave to oſtentation, and 
not more apt to give up his reaſon to the ſuggeſtion of 
ſycophants and vitious miniſters, than to ſacrifice thoſe 
miniſters to his own ſaſety. He was idle, profuſe, 
and profligate ; and though brave by ſtarts,” naturally 
2 and irreſolute. His pride and reſent- 
ment prompted him to cruelty and breach of faith; 
while his neceſſities obliged him to fleece his people, 
and degrade the dignity of his character and ſtation. 
Though we find none of his charities on record, all 
-kiftorians agree that he excelled all his predeceſſors in 
ſtate and hoſpitality, and fed a thouſand mouths every 
day from his kitchen. Notwithſtanding his diſſolute 
life, he was never accuſed of incontinence, though he 
was left a widower in the prime of his youth, — his 
ſecond wife too young to have her marriage conſum- 
mated, being but ten years of Age, when he was trea» 
n murdered. | | 


Henry IV. 2 f Bolingbroke, A.D. 399. 


=. Amongſt the firſt acts. of Henry IV. after his ac- 
; ceſſion, was the convening of a parliament on October 
| 14, 1399, which enacted ſeveral ſtatutes in favour of 
ö his own partizans, and repealed divers acts and attain- 
ders in the preceding reign F, They made a law 
g againſt the Pope's bull, which had been obtained to 
= confirm the procedings of the parliament at Shrewl- 
bury, in 1398: and in that act the Commons de- 
clared, that England was independent of all foreign 
power, and that the Pope had no right to intermeddle 
in the civil government of the kingdom r. 

A. D. 1400. ] Several noblemen of the. firſt rank, 
who deemed themſelves injured by Lancaſter's acceſ- 
ſion, formed a ſcheme, which would have re eſtabliſhed 


* Smollet, vol. iv. p. 227. * Smollet, vol, iv. p. 227. 
* Ibid. p. 1 
Richard 
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Richard on the throne, and deprived Henry of his 
royalty: but an accidental diſcovery, and the activity 
of the Mayor of Cirenceſter, rendered it abortive, 
and the chiefs of the inſurgents ſuffered the death of 
traitors, The Biſhop of Carliſle was tried and con- 
victed; but at length obtained a pardon, and died 
rector of Todenham in Glouceſter. - This inſurrection, 
in all probability, haſtened the tragical end of the de- 
poſed monarch, as his ſucceſſor thought his own ſway 
precarious during the life of that Prince. 2 

A new miſunderſtanding happening with Scotland, 
Henry marched to Edinburgh, and laid ſiege to the 
caſtle: but abandoned the enterprize, upon advice ↄf 
a commotion in Wales, headed by Owen Glendourd- 
wy (commonly called Glendower) who was maternally 
deſcended from Llewellyn ap Griffith, the laſt Prince 
of that country; and conceiving himſelf injured in 
the iſſue of a law-ſuit wich Reginald Lord Grey of 
Ruthyn, had recourſe to arms for juſtice, and gaining 


ſome advantages over his antagoniſt, though that no- 


bleman's cauſe was ſupported by the Engliſh monarch, 
induced his countrymen to declare him their Prince 
and Sovereign. Henry, alarmed at the progreſs of that 
bold Briton, convened a parliament in the beginning 
of 1401, which granted him a large ſubſidy ; enafted 
ſanguinary laws againſt the Lollards; and extended 


the penalties of the ſtatute of proviſors againſt ſuch. 


bulls from Rome, as diſpenſed with obedience to the 
ordinary, pluralities, and non-refidence; but with a 
clauſe, as to the Jaſt article, in favour of chaplains 
belonging to the court, the univerſities, or peers. In 
ſummer the King entered Wales at the head of a nu- 


merous army: but being diſtreſſed for proviſions, and 


ſeveral of his parties cut off by the Welſh, he was 
obliged to retreat, after ravaging the country; which 
Owen retaliated upon the territories of his country- 
men who favoured the Engliſh intereſt, His on 
. o 91 
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and number. of followers increaſing with his ſucceſt; 


Henry made another expedition againſt him; and re- 
turned wich as little effect. 

A. D. 1402.] The King had an account of Glen- 
dourdwy's having taken and defeated Lord Grey, 


and Edmund Mottimer Earl of Marche, the lineal 
heir of the crown. Henry rejoiced at Mortimer's 


captivity, but intereſted himſelf for his favourite 
Grey; and dreading the progreſs of the victor, raiſed 
a conſiderable number. of forces, which he divided 
into three bodies, giving the command of one to his 
eldeſt ſon. Theſe diviſions entered Wales at three 
different places, in order to ſurround Owen : but that 
brave Welſhman baffled not only Henry's military 
operations, but alſo the baſe means he employed to take 
away his life, and mortified him with a third repulſe. 
This diſaſter was, however, ſomewhat alleviated by 
the ſucceſs of the Engliſh troops under the Earl of 
Northumberland, his fon Henry Hotſpur, and other 
nobles, againſt the Scots commanded by Archibald 
Earl of Douglas, who was defeated and taken with 


| ſeveral perſons of diſtinction at Holmedon. Henry 


having demanded the diſpoſal of the priſoners, the 
Piercies were ſo provoked at the injuſtice, that they 
conſulted meaſures with the Earl of Marche, Glen- 
dourdwy, and their captives, to expel their new mo- 
narch, and place Mortimer on the throne : but were 
rowed at Shrewſbury, in July 1403, before they could 
be reinforced by Marche and Glendourdwy, or the 
Earl of Northumberland, who, though deeply enga- 
ged in the conſpiracy, got himſelf acquitted in parlia- 


ment, which met in January 1404, and addreſſed the 
EKing to diſmiſs certain foreigners, revoke grants of the 


crown- lands, and to retrench the expences of his 
houſhold. Henty dreading a rupture with the French, 


who connived at the Bretons infeſting the Engliſh 


coaſt, the Duke of Orlean's invaſion of Guienne, and 
favoured the cauſe of Owen Glendourdwy, convened 
another 
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another parliament (called the illiterate) in October, 
which after a fruitleſs attempt to ſeize the revenues of 
the clergy, granted him a large ſubſidy, and made 
wholeſome reſolutions againſt alienations of the royal 
demeſnes. - | 

A. D. 1405.] His Majeſty, having raiſed the ſup- 
plies, ſent a powerful army into Wales under his eldeſt 
ſon, who obtained great advantages over Owen: but 
by that time a dangerous party was formed againſt 


Henry, in favour of Marche, by R. Scrope Arch- 


biſhop of York, T. Mowbray Earl Marſhal, the Earl 


of Northumberland, and others. The two firſt, having 


taken the field, were outwitted and ſeized by the Earl 
of Weſtmoreland, and paid for their temeriry with 
their heads. Upon this diſaſter, Northumberland and 
Lord Bardolfe fled to Scotland, and making a freſh at- 
tempt about three years afterwards, were routed and 
ſlain, at Braham-moor, by Sir T. Rokeby, Sheriff of 
Yorkſhire. 

The year 1406 was diſtinguiſhed by making James 
Prince of Scotland priſoner, in his paſſage to France, 
and for King Henry's narrowly eſcaping the ſame fate 
from the French cruizers, as he was ſailing from Kent 
to Norfolk. In 140), the King of England, having 


got rid of a turbulent adverſary by the death of the Duke 


of Orleans, which was effected by the emiſſaries of the 
Duke of Burgundy, concluded a treaty with the Bur- 
gundians, and a truce with the Bretons. The reduction 
of Wales was completed, in 1408, by Prince Henry, 
notwithſtanding the brave efforts of Glendourdwy, who 
preferred the habit of a ſhepherd to a ſubmiſſion to the 
Engliſh government, In 1409, Henry was ſucceſsful 
againſt the Bretons; and concurred with the council 
of Piſa in endeavouring to heal the ſchiſm of the 
church. The year 1410 produced a difference between 


the King and Commons concerning the Lollards ; and 


was, memorable for the naval ſucceſs of the Engliſh 


againſt the Scots and French. Next year Henry ac- 
ns | commodated 
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- commodated the Duke of Burgundy with ſome troapd, 
which were. very inſtrumental in making the Duke 
. maſter of Paris: but that Prince, upon his aſcendanc 
in the French court, having treated the Engliſh auxi- 
Haries with indifference, and evading the, conſumma- 


tion of the match ſtipulated between his daughter and 
the Prince of Wales; the Engliſn Monarch concluded 


an alliance with the Armagnac faction; which, how- | 
- ever, was rendered abortive by an accommodation be- 


tween the Dukes of Burgundy and Orleans, IN 1412, 
The ſituation of affairs then became ſuch, that Eng- 


land enjoyed profound tranquillity : but the King was 


very much diſquieted at the profligate courſes of the 
Prince of Wales, his heir apparent ; who, however; 
gave ſuch aſſurance of amendment, that his father died 
on March 20, 1413, in the 46th year of his age, eaſy 
on that head. „* | , 

In the ſecond year of his reigh, King Henry IV. 
ordained, that if any perſon. ſhould obtain, from the 
Biſhop of Rome, any proviſion to be exempt from 
obedience, regular or ordinary, or to have any office 
perpetual in any houſe of religion, he ſhould incur 


the points of premunire. He alſo gave authority unto 
- Biſhops and their ordinaries, to impriſon and fine all 


ſubjects who refuſe the oath cx officio. In the ſame par- 


liament it was ordained, that all Lollards (that is, 
fthoſe who profeſſed the doctrine which Wickliffe had 

taught), ſhould be apprehended ; and if they ſhould re- 

main obſtinate, they ſhould be delivered to the Bithop 


of the dioceſe, and by him unto the ſecular magiſtrate 
to be burnt, This act was the firſt in this iſland for 


burning in caſe of religion, and began to be put in 


execution anno 1401 “. 5 
The firſt on whom this cruel law was hanſelled was 


William Santre, formerly pariſh prieſt of St. Marga- 


ret in the town of Lyn, but afterwards of St. Oſyth 
in the city of London. It ſeemeth he had formerly 


Church Hiſtory, p. 119. e 
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abjured thoſe articles (for which he ſuffered death) be- 
fore the Biſhop of Norwich: therefore he was firſt 
adjudged to be degraded and depoſed, which was done 
in the following manner : a | | 

1. Prieſt, eee. , i , ing 
2. Deacon, | | The New Teſtament and the ſtole. 


2 E 
; = 1s 

$ 3. Subdeacon, = 3. The alb and maniple. 
344. Acolyte, 54 4. The candleſtick, tapet, urceolum. 
3 1-5. Exorciſt, 2 | 5. The book of conftitutions. 
5 | 6. Reader, E | 6. The book of church- legends. 
8 7. Sexton, 7. The key of the church-door and 
2 17 > Nt! 

U & ( fſurplice. F 


The Popiſh clergy had gained Prince Henry to their 
ſide; and this earneſt engaged him to the greater anti- 
pathy againſt them, when poſſeſſed of the crown. 

A petition was put up in the parliament, that the 
King might enjoy half of the profits of any perſon's 
benefice not reſident thereon; whereunto the King an- 
ſwered, that ordinaries ſhould do the duties therein, 
or elſe he would provide further remedy, or ſtay their 
pluralities. W e * 

In the ninth year of the King's reign, the Commons 
deſired of the King, that none preſented be received 
by any ordinary, to have any benefice of any incum- 
bent, for wy cauſe of privation, or inhibition, where- 
of the "wag $ is not founded upon citation made within 
the realms; and alſo that ſuch incumbents may remain 
in all their benefices, until it be proved by due inqueſt 
in the court of the King, that the citations, where - 
upon ſuch privations and inhibitions are granted, were 
made within the realm; and if ſuch ordinaries do, or 
have preſented, or others do prefent, to the contrary, 
that then they and their procurators, &c. incur the 
pain contained in the ſtatute againſt proviſors, anno 
I3 Rich. II. | | FTE 

Alſo, that no Pope's collector ſhould from thenceforth 
levy any money, within the realm, fcr firſt-fruits of any 

Vor. II. No. 16, TT eccl:ir- 
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. commodated the Duke of Burgundy with ſome troops, 
which were. very 'inſtrumental in making the Duke 
. maſter of Paris: but that Prince, upon his aſcendanc 


in the French court, having treated the Engliſh auxi- 


liaries with indifference, and evading the conſumma— 


tion of the match ſtipulated berween his daughter and , 


the Prince of Wales; the Engliſh Monarch concluded 


an alliance with the Armagnac faction; which, how- | 


- ever, was rendered abortive by an accommodation be- 
tween the Dukes of Burgundy and Orleans, in 1412. 
Ib be ſituation of affairs then became ſuch, that Eng- 
land enjoyed profound tranquillity: but the King was 
very much diſquieted at the profligate courſes of the 
Prince of Wales, his heir apparent; who, however; 
gave ſuch aſſurance of amendment, that his father died 
on March 20, 1413, in the 46th year of his age, eaſy 
on that head. „ | wh 
In the ſecond year of his reigh, King Henry IV. 
ordained, that if any perſon. ſhould obtain, from the 
Biſhop of Rome, any proviſion to be exempt from 
obedience, regular or ordinary, or to have any office 
perpetual in any houſe of religion, he ſhould incur 
the points of premunire. He alſo gave authority unto 
- Biſhops and their ordinaries, to impriſon and fine all 
ſubjects who refuſe the oath cx officio. In the ſame par- 
liament it was ordained, that all Lollards (that is, 


thoſe who profeſſed the doctrine which Wickliffe had 


taught) ſhould be apprehended ; and if they ſhould re- 
main obſtinate, they ſhould be delivered to the Bithop 
of the dioceſe, and'by him unto the ſecular magiſtrate 
to be burnt. This act was the firſt in this, iſland for 
burning in caſe of religion, and began to be put in 

execution anno 1401 *, _ . 8 
The firſt on whom this cruel law was hanſelled was 
William Santre, formerly pariſh prieſt of St. Marga- 
ret in the town of Lyn, but afterwards of St. Oſyth 
in the city of London. It ſeemeth he had formerly 
3h * Church Hiſtory, p. 119. rt 
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abjured thoſe articles (for which he ſuffered death) be- 
fore the Biſhop of Norwich: therefore he was firſt 


adjudged to be degraded and depoſed, which was done 


in the following manner : 


1. Prieft, 1 „ . The paten, chalice, and lucking 


Y - the chaſule from his bac 
3 2. Deacon, | 1 2. The New Teſtament and the ſtole, 
3. Subdeacon, S | 3- The alb and maniple. 
344. Acolyte, 54 4. The candleſtick, tapet, urceolum. 
2 155. Exorciſt, 2 | 5. The book of conftitutions. 
a | 6. Reader, 4 | 6. The book of church- legends. 
2 | 7, Sexton, 7. The key of the church-door and 
2 1 © > _ 
* & | ſurplice. 


The Popiſh clergy had gained Prince Henry to their 
fide ; and this earneſt engaged him to the greater anti- 
pathy againſt them, when poſſeſſed of the crown. . _- 

A petition was put up in the parliament, that the 
King might enjoy half of the profits of any perſon's. 
benefice not reſident thereon ; whereunto the King an- 
ſwered, that ordinaries ſhould do the duties therein, 
or elſe he would provide further remedy, or ſtay their 
pluralities. 1 92 

In the ninth year of the King's reign, the Commons 
deſired of the King, that none preſented be received 
by any ordinary, to have any benefice of any incum- 
bent, for any cauſe of privation, or inhibition, where- 
of the proces is not founded upon citation made within 
the realms; and alſo that ſuch incumbents may remain 
in all their benefices, until it be proved by due inqueſt 
in the court of the King, that the citations, where - 
upon ſuch privations and inhibitions are granted, were 
made within the realm ; and if ſuch ordinaries do, or 


have preſented, or others do preſent, to the contrary, 


that then they and their procurators, &c. incur the 
pain contained in the ſtatute againſt proyiſors, anno 
13 Rich. II. * * 
Alſo, that no Pope's collector ſhould from thenceforth 
levy any money, within the realm, fcr firſt-fruits of any 
Vor. II. No. 16, 1 eccleix- - 
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eccleſiaſtical dignity, under the pain of incurring the 
OR. 7 5 14 4 4555 3 
D. 1409. e council of Piſa met, con- 
cr fiſting of fa Cardinals, four Fa- 
council ef triarchs, twelve Archbiſhops preſent, and 
Piſa. fourteen repreſented by proxy, eighty Biſhops 
| beſides proxies, eighty-ſeven Abbots, and Ambaſſadors 
from all the crowned heads, independent Princes and 
States of Europe . The two contending Popes, 
Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII. were ſummoned to 
appear; but not obeying the citations, were declared 
incorrigible ſchiſmatics and perjured heretics ; the papal 
chair was declared vacant; and Peter de Candia 
elected Pope, who had been educated at Oxford , 
and with the purple aſſumed the name of Alexander V. 
In the ſycceeding year, Wickliffe's opinions were 
condemned by the univerſity of Oxford, which, how- 
ever, did not prevent Lollardiſm from gaining ground 
there f. Archbiſhop Arundel, who had before his 
exile Claimed a right of viſitation in that illuſtrious 
ſeminary, now renewed his pretenſions: but was op- 
poſed by Kichard Courteney, then Chancellor, and 
other members, as they enjoyed an immunity by a papal 
bull from all archiepiſcopal viſitation. 'At length both 
paves referred their cauſe to the arbitration of the 
ing, who decided in favour of the Archbiſhop ; 
the conſequence of which was not favourable to the 
opinions or perſons of the Wickliffites, againſt whom 
the parliament alſo enacted a ſevere ſtatute, in 1412. 
This was the laſt a& of perſecution in the reign of 
that Monarch, who was the firſt Chriſtian King of 
England ||, that neither erected or endowed any one 
entire religious houſe ; though he was a great benefac- 


* Smollet's Hiſtory of the Church, vol. v. p. 212. 
F Church Hiſtory, p. 122. 
1 Smollet's Hiſtory of the Church, vol, v. p. 212. 
|| Church Hiſtory, p. 122. % 
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tor to the abbey of Leiceſter, and college of Fothe- 
ringhay in Northamptonſhire. N 

Henfy IV. was of the middle ſtature, well Mis Cha- 
proportioned, and perfect in the exerciſe of racer. 
arms: his couftenance was ſevere rather than ſerene; 
and his diſpoſition ſullen, ſour, and reſerved. He 
poſſeſſed à great ſhare of courage, fortitude, and pe- 
netration ; was naturally imperious, though he bridled 
his temper with caution ; ſuperſtitious, thoùgh with - 
out the leaſt tincture of virtue or true religion; and 
meanly parſimonious, though juſtly cenſured for ill- 
Judged profuſion, and want of œconomy. He was 
tame from caution, humble from fear, cruel from 
Iicy, and rapacious from indigence. He roſe to the 
throne by perfidy and treaſon ; eſtabliſhed his autho-' 
rity in the blood of his ſubjects; and died a penitent 
for his fins, becauſe he could no longer enjoy the fruits 
of his tranſgreſſion. | 


HENRY V. ſurnamed of Monmouth, A. D. 1413. 


Henry V. ſucceeded to the throne, with all the ad- 
vantages, except an undiſputed title, that could en- 
dear him to the Engliſh nation. He totally relinquiſhed 
thoſe exceſſes, which had ſtained the former part of 
his life ; and diſcarded his profligate companions, but 
not without admoniſhing them to amend their conduct, 
and providing for their future ſubſiſtence. He pub- 
liſhed a general pardon for all paſt crimes, except 
murder and rape; and (trove to make ſatisfaction to 
thoſe who had felr the ſeverity of his father's govern- 
ment “. | 

Nevertheleſs, one Wightlock endeavoured to fo- 
ment a rebellion, under pretence that King Richard 
was till alive; but an early diſcovery prevented the 
intended conſequences. The next attempt againſt the 
Public peace was on a religious account. Sir John 


„ Smollet, vol. iv. p. 293. 
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Oldcaſtle, Baron of Cobham, bad been condemned 
for hereſy by the convocation, but made his eſcape *; 

and finding his partiſans, the Lollards, exaſperated 5 
the praceedings againſt them, concerted a general in- 
ſurrection; which, however, was ſuppreſſed by the 
vigilance of the King, at the expence of ſeveral of 
the conſpirators, who ſuffered either by the ſword or 
the hands of the common executioner z among which 
laſt were Sir Roger Acton, John Browne, Eſq; and 
Sir John Beverly, a preacher, with ſix and thirty 
others, beſides that ſeveral were put death in different 
parts of the kingdom: and Oldcaſtle, who had not 
appeared on this occaſion, was outlawed and proſcribed, 
and took refuge in Wales. 

A. D. 1414.] The King of England, extending his 
views to the French Monarchy, convened a parliament 
at Leiceſter 4, which heartily concurred with him in 
his deſigns againſt France. In that aſſembly, which 
enacted a ſevere ſtatute againſt the Lollards, and 
made a motion for ſeizing the revenues of the clergy, 
the Commons obtained a confirmation of their privi- 
leges : in former times, the rolls of parliament had 
been frequently vitiateg, by inſerting the petitions of 
the Commons in terms quite different. from their in- 
tended meaning ; but upon the humble repreſentation 
of that body, at this juncture, they were allowed to 
he a conſtituent part of the legiſlature, having been 
formerly only conſidered by the King and Lords as 
petitioners. _. 

A. D. 1415.]- During theſe tranſactions, the courts 
of England and France amuled each other with nego- 
tiations, until the Engliſh Monarch, having made the 
neceſſary preparations 3, declared his reſolution to aſſert 
his. claim, with ſword-in hand, to the crown of 
France: but when he was ready to embark ||, he re- 
ceived notice of a conſpiracy formed againſt him by 
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his couſin Richard Earl of Cambridge (who had mar- 
ried Anne, ſiſter of Edmund Mortimer, b Earl of Marche) 
Henry Lord Scrope of Maſham, and Sir Thomas 
Grey of Heton in Northumberland ; who being con- 
vided, the Earl and Knight were beheaded, but Lord 
Scrope was drawn, hanged, and quartered, After 
that, his Majeſty landed in Auguſt, with about 50,008 * 
land- forces, near Harfleur, which ſurrendered 11 
October. Here he had the mortification to find his 
army much weakened by the dyſentery ; the enemy 
convening from all quarters; and the plate untenable 
without a freſh ſupply of proviſions, of which he could 
have no immediate proſpect from England, as he had 
diſmiſſed part of his tranſports at his debarking, and 
the remainder had been diſperſed by tempeſt. In this 
ſituation he reſolved to march to Calais; and having 
left a garriſon of 3000 men in Harfleur, began his 
route towards the Somme, at the head of 20,000 
ſoldiers. Whea he reached the ford of Blanqueraque, 
he found the paſſage obſtructed there, and at other 
places up the river, till he arrived at that between 
St. Quintia and Peronne, from which the French had 
withdrawn their detachments, that, after Henry paſſed, 
they might engage him in a eg where his retreat 
was judged impracticable. 

The Engliſh Monarch, having forded the 'river, 
perceived, as he was advancing to Blagney, the 
whole French army, conſiſting ot 100,000 effective 
men, in motion, to intercept his route to Calais, the 
only place where he could expect relief and ſhelter +, 
He then began to repent the temerity of his enterpriſe, 
and ſeat a meſſage to the French, offering to reſtore 
Harfleur, repair all the damage he had done, and to 
give ſecurity that he ſhould never again invade France, 
it they would allow him to proceed unmoleſted to 
Calais. Na the Conſtable, rejected the over- 
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ture, and haughtily inſiſted, that Henry and his fol. 
lowers ſhould ſurrender at diſcretion : and underſtand- 
ing that the King treated the propoſal with diſdain, 
ſent three heralds to defy him to battle, leaving the 
time and place to his own choice. Henry replied, 
that in his then ſituation he wovld not ſeek an en- 
gagement; but as he intended to proſecute his march 
to Calais, they might attack him when and where they 
thought proper. The enemy then took poſt between 
Rouſſeauville and Agincourt, and nominated the 25th 
of that month (October) for the day of encounter. As 
an action. was unavoidable, the King of England ac- 
cepted the challenge, and 'during the three days inter- 
val, exerted the duties of an able and diligent com- 
mander ; while the enemy, truſting to their ſuperiority 
of number, were employed in riot and exultation, and 
beſides playing at dice for their imaginary captives, 
had the inſolence to ſend a herald to Henry, to know 
what he propoſed to give for his ranſom. Early in 
the morning of the deciſive day, the two armies pre- 
pared for battle. The French were drawn up in three 
lines, but were ſo hampered in their poſition, that they 
could not extend their front, and their ſuperiority was 
an incumbrance inſtead of an advantage. The Eng- 
liſh Monarch, that the front of his troops might equal 
that of the firſt diviſion of the enemy, formed his army 
in one line, having placed a ſmall detachment in am- 
buſh'on each wing. The Engliſh made the attack 
with ſuch ardour, that the firſt line of the enemy was 
ſoon diſcomfited, as was alſo their ſecond at the next 
charge. Their third diviſion was ſtill entire, and more 
numerous than the whole Engliſh army: but were ſo 
intimidated with the diſaſter of the other two lines, that 
they refuſed to obey their officers, and immediately 
diſperſed, when Henry acquainted them by a herald, 
that he would maſſacre them without mercy, if they 
did not forthwith retire. ' A falſe report having ſpread, 
that thoſe troops were re- aſſembled, the King he 
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orders that all the priſoners, except thoſe of the great- 
eſt diſtinction, ſhould be immediately ſlaughtered ; and 
that command was punctually obeyed. In this battle 
of Agincourt, which laſted from ten in the morning 
till three in the afternoon, the King of England was 
ſevera] times in imminent danger of his life; in one of 
which he was reſcued by Sir David Gam, and two other 
Welſhmen. The French loft 10,000 men, and the 
Engliſh not above 400 7 
The year 1416 was diſtinguiſhed with ſeveral nego- 
tiations, particularly that with the Duke of Burgundy, 
the firſt and moſt potent peer in France“, anda naval - 
victory over the united fleets of France and Genoa by 
the King's brother, John Duke of Bedford ; who there- 
upon obliged the French to abandon the ſiege of Har- 
fleur. The parliament voted the King large ſupplies; - 
but theſe, together with the grants from the clergy, | 
not being adequate to his mighty views, he pawned his 
Jewels, crown of ſtate, and valuable effects. Being 
thus accommodated with money, he equipped a pow-. 
erful navy, and raiſed a choice body of forces. 
A. D. 1417.) Before the King embarked, he ſent 
the Earl of Huntingdon with a ſquadron to ſcour the 
Channel, where he fell in with nine Genoeſe ſhips, in 
the ſervice of France, of which he ſunk three, and 
brought the like number into Southampton, having on 
board the French Admiral, and half a year's pay for 
the whole fleet of France +. After that, his Majeſty 
took ſhipping at Portſmouth, and landed, on Auguſt, 
at Beville in Normandy, with 28,000 brave troops; 
his ally, the Duke of Burgundy, being at that time in 
the heart of France, at the head of a conſiderable 
force. Henry, in the beginning of the year 1419, 
became maſter of all Normandy, after it had been 215 
years in the poſſeſſion of France; and received the ſub- 
miſſion of the neighbouring country as far as the gates 
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of. Pontoiſe, about ſixteen miles from Paris: The 


Duke of Burgundy had been ſome time wavering be- 
tween motives of ſelf-intereſt and affection to his coun- 
try; but the rapidity of the Engliſh arms determined 
him in favour of his duty, and he propoſed an accom- 
modation between England and France. He ſuc- 
ceeded ſo far, that the two courts agreed to an inter- 
view in the neighbourhood of Meulant, in ſummer 
1419: but the conferences terminated abruptly by 
the intrigues of Burgundy, who had accommodated 
matters with Charles the Dauphin, whom all the ad- 
verſaries of the Engliſh intereſt acknowledged Regent 
of France, during the diforder of Charles VI. his 
father. INE l 
The Engliſh Monarch, enraged at being made a 
dupe to the ſame policy, which he had before uſed 
with the Dauphin and Duke of Burgundy, ſeat a de- 
tachment, on July 28, to ſurpriſe Pontoiſe, and re- 
duce ſome other fortreſſes in the neighbourhood of 
Paris T. His affairs, however, had but a very unfa- 
vourable aſpe& : the diſtractions of France had pre- 
_ vented any oppoſition againſt him in the field, ſince 
his laſt deſcent; but the agreement between the Dau- 
phin and Duke of Burgundy. united the whole king- 
dom againſt him; his ſubjects were tired of a war, 
from which- they could reap no benefit ; the Dauphin 
had ſecured the intereſt of the Kings of Caſtile and Ar- 
ragon; and a Caſtilian fleet had orders to tranſport a 
body of Scottiſh troops for the ſervice of the Dauphin. 
But the gloom which hung over Henry's affairs was 
diſpelled, by the Dauphin's procuring the murder of 
the Duke of Burgundy, on September 10, at Monte- 
reau, whither he had invited him to an interview. 
A. D. 1420.] The young Duke, glowing with re- 
venge, readily joined with the French Queen in every 
meaſure that could diſtreſs her ſon the Dauphin; and 
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T0 che PUBLIC. 


XXPERIENC E every day convinces us, that no part of learning 
b 1 affords ſo much wiſdom upon ſuch eaſy terms as Hiſtory,” Our 
advances in moſt other ſtudies are ſlow and diſguſting, acquired with 
effort, and retained with difficulty ; but in a well written hiſtory, every 
ſtep we proceed only ſerves to increaſe our ardour : we profit by the ex- 
perience of others, without ſharing their toils or misfortunes; and in this 
part of knowledge, in a more particular manner, ſtudy is but relaxation, 


OF all hiſtories however, that, which not confined to any particular 
reign or country, but which extends to the tranſactions of all mankind, 
is the moſt uſeful and entertaining. As in geography, we can have no 
Juſt idea of the ſituation gf one country without knowing that of others, 
ſo in hiſtory, it is in ſome meaſure neceſſary to be acquainted with the 
whole, thoroughly to comprehend a part. A knowledge of univerſal 
\ Hiſtory is therefore highly uſeful, nor is it leſs entertaining. Tacitus 
complains, that the tranſactions of a few reigns could not afford him a 
ſufficient ſtock of materials to pleaſe or intereſt the reader; but here that 
objection is entirely removed; an Hiſtory of the World preſents the moſt 
ſtriking events, with the greateſt variety. 


THest are a part of the many advantages which univerſal hiſtory 
has over all others, and. which have encouraged ſo many writers to at- 
tempt compiling works of this kind, among the ancients as well as the 
moderns. Each invited by the manifeſt utility of the deſign ; yet many 
of them failing through the great and unforeſeen difficulties of the un- 
- dertaking. The barrenneſs of events in the early periods of hiſtory, 
and their fertility in modern times, equally ſerving to encreaſe their em- 
barraſſments. In recounting the tranſactions of remote antiquity, there 
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is ſuch a defect of materials, that the willingneſs of mankind to, ſupply t 
the chaſm, has given birth to falſhood and invited conjefture. The d 
farther we look back into thoſe diſtant periods, all the obje&s ſeem to e: 
become more obſcure, or are totally loſt, by a ſort of perſpective dimi- 7 
nution, In this caſe, therefore, when the eye of truth could no longer be 
diſcern clearly, fancy undertook to form the picture; and fables were IM ti 
invented where truths were wanting. For this reaſon we have declined di 
enlarging on ſuch diſquiſitions, not for want of materials, which offered kit 
themſelves at every ſtep of our progreſs, but becauſe we thought them IM re: 


not worth diſcuſſing. Neither have we encumbered the beginning of our Il tr; 
work with the various opinions of the heathen philoſophers concerning WM int 
the creation, which may be found in moſt of our ſyſtems of theology, Wen; 

and belong more properly to the divine than the hiſtorian. Senſible ſur 
how liable we are to redundancy in this firſt part of our deſign, it nu 
has been our endeavour to unfold ancient hiſtory with all poſſible con- ria. 
eiſeneſs; and ſolicitous to improve the reader's ſtock of knowledge, we 
have been indifferent as to the diſplay of our own, We have not ſtopt 


to diſcuſs or confute all the abſurd conjectures men of ſpeculation have 
thrown in our way. We at firſt had even determined not to deform 
the page of truth with the names of thoſe whoſe labours had only been 
calculated to encumber it with fiction and vain ſpeculation, However, 

we 
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we have thought proper, upon ſecond thoughts, lightly to mention 
them and their opinions, quoting the author at the bottom of the 


page, ſo that the reader who is curious about ſuch particularities, ma 
know where to have recourſe for fuller information. ' 


As in/the early part of hiſtory a want of real facts hath induced 
many to ſpin out the little that was known with conjecture, fo in the 
modern part the ſuperfluity of trifling anecdotes was equally 
apt to introduce confuſion. In one caſe hiſtory has been rendered 
tedious from our want of knowing the truth, in the other, from know- 
ing too much of truths not worth our notice. Every year that is added 
to the age of the world, ſerves to lengthen the thread of its biſtory z 
ſo that to give this branch of learning a juſt length in the circle of 
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human purſuits, it is neceſſary to abridge ſeveral of the leaſt important 
facts. It is true, we often at preſent ſee the annals of a ſingle reign, 
or even the tranſactions of a ſingle year, occupying folios : But can the 
4 writers of ſuch tedious journals ever hope to reach poſterity, or do they 
j think that our deſcendants, whoſe attention will naturally be turned 
t to their own concerns, can exhauſt ſo much time in the examination 


of ours? A plan of general hiſtory rendered too extenſive, deters 
us from a ſtudy that is perhaps of all others the moſt uſeful, by ren- 
dering it too laborious ; and inſtead of alluring our curioſity, excites 
our deſpair. Writers are unpardonable who convert our amuſement 
into labour, and diveſt knowledge of one of its moſt pleaſing allure- 
ments. The ancients have repreſented Hiſtory under the figure of a 
woman, eaſy, graceful, and inviting ; but we have ſeen her in our days 
converted, like the virgin of Nab:s, into an inſtrument of torture. 


How far we have retrenched theſe exceſſes, and ſteered between 
the oppoſites of exuberance and abridgment, the judicious are left to 
determine. We here offer the public an Hiſtory of Mankind from the 
earlieſt accounts of time to the preſent age, in twelve volumes, which, 
upon mature deliberation, appeared to us the proper mean. It has 
been our endeavour to give every fact its full ſcope ; but at the ſame 
time to retrench all diſguſting ſuperfluity, to give every object the 
due proportion it ought to maintain in the general picture of man- 
kind, without crowding the canvas. We hope, therefore,“ that the 
reader will here ſee the revolutions of empires without confuſion, and 
trace arts and laws from one kingdom to another, without loſing his 
ntereſt in the narrative of their other tranſactions. To attain theſe 
ends with greater certainty of ſucceſs, we have taken care in ſome mea- 
ſure to baniſh that late, and we may add, gothic practice of uſing a 
multiplicity of notes; a thing as much unknown to the ancient hiſto- 
nans as it is diſguſting in the moderns. Balzac ſomewhere calls vain 
erudition the baggage of antiquity ; might we in turn be permitted 
to make an apothegm, we would call notes the baggage of a bad writer. 
It certainly argues a defect of method, or a want of perſpicuity, when 
an author is thus obliged to write notes upon his own works; and it 
May aſſuredly be ſaid, that whoever undertakes to write a comment 
pon will for ever remain without a rival his own commentator, 
We 
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*XPERIENCE every day convinces us, that no part of learning 
affords ſo much wiſdom upon ſuch eaſy terms as Hiſtory, Our 
advances in moſt other ſtudies are ſlow and diſguſting, acquired with 
effort, and retained with difficulty ; but in a well written hiſtory, every 
ſtep we proceed only ſerves to increaſe our ardour : we profit by the ex- 
perience of others, without ſharing their toils or misfortunes; and in this 
part of knowledge, in a more particular manner, ſtudy is but relaxation, 


OF all hiſtories however, that, which not confined to any particular 
reign or country, but which extends to the tranſactions of all mankind, 
is the moſt uſeful and entertaining. As in geography, we can have no 
juſt idea of the ſituation gf one country without knowing that of others, 
ſo in hiſtory, it is in ſome meaſure neceſſary to be acquainted with the 
whole, thoroughly to comprehend a part. A knowledge of univerſal 
hiſtory is therefore highly uſeful, nor is it leſs entertaining. Tacitus 
complains, that the tranſactions of a few reigns could not afford him a 
ſufficient ſtock of materials to pleaſe or intereſt the reader; but here that 
objection is entirely removed; an Hiſtory of the World preſents the moſt 
ſtriking events, with the greateſt variety. 


THest are a part of the many advantages which univerſal hiſtory 
has over all others, and. which have encouraged ſo many writers to at- 
tempt compiling works of this kind, among the ancients as well as the 
moderns. Each invited by the manifeſt utility of the deſign ; yet many 
of them failing through the great and unforeſcen difficulties of the un- 
- dertaking. The barrenneſs of events in the early periods of hiſtory, 
and their fertility in modern times, equally ſerving to encreaſe their em- 
barraſſments. In recounting the tranſactions of remote antiquity, there 
is ſuch a defect of materials, that the willingneſs of mankind to, ſupply 
the chaſm, has given birth to falſhood and invited conjecture. The 
farther we look back into thoſe diſtant periods, all the objects ſeem to 
become more obſcure, or are totally loſt, by a ſort of perſpective dimi- 
nution. In this caſe, therefore, when the eye of truth could no longer 
diſcern clearly, fancy undertook to form the picture; and fables were 
Invented where truths were wanting. For this reaſon we have declined 
enlarging on ſuch diſquiſitions, not for want of materials, which offered 
themſelves at every ſtep of our progreſs, but becauſe we thought them 
not worth diſcuſſing. Neither have we encumbered the beginning of our 
work with the various opinions of the heathen philoſophers concerning 
the creation, which may be found in moſt of our ſyſtems of theology, 
and belong more properly to the divine than the hiſtorian. Senſible 
how liable we are to redundancy in this firſt part of our deſign, it 
has been our endeavour to unfold ancient hiſtory with all poſſible con- 
eiſeneſs; and ſolicitous to improve the reader's ſtock of knowledge, we 
have been indifferent as to the diſplay of our own, We have not ſtopt 
to diſcuſs or confute all the abſurd conjectures men of ſpeculation have. 
thrown in our way. We at firſt had even determined not to deform 
the page of truth with the names of thoſe whoſe labours had only been 
calculated to encumber it with fiction and vain ſpeculation, However, 

we 
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we have thought proper, upon ſecond thoughts, lightly to mention 
them and their opinions, quoting the author at the bottom of the 


page, ſo that the reader who is curious about ſuch particularities, ma 
know where to have recourſe for fuller information. ; 


As in/the early part of hiſtory a want of real facts hath induced 
many to ſpin out the little that was known with conjecture, ſo in the 
modern part the ſuperfluity of trifling anecdotes was equally 
apt to introduce confuſion. In one caſe hiſtory has been rendered 
tedious from our want of knowing the truth, in the other, from know- 
ing too much of truths not worth our notice. Every year that is added 
to the age of the world, ſerves to lengthen the thread of its biſtory; 
ſo that to give this branch of learning a juſt length in the circle of 
human purity, it is neceſſary to abridge ſeveral of the leaſt important 
facts. It is true, we often at preſent ſee the annals of a ſingle reign, 
or even the tranſactions of a ſingle year, occupying folios : But can the 
writers of ſuch tedious journals ever hope to reach poſterity, or do they 
think that our deſcendants, whoſe attention will naturally be turned 
to their own concerns, can exhauſt ſo much time in the examination 
of ours? A plan of general hiſtory rendered too extenſive, deters 
us from a ſtudy that is perhaps of all others the moſt uſeful, by ren- 
dering it too laborious ; and inſtead of alluring our curioſity, excites 
our deſpair. Writers are unpardonable who convert our amuſement 
into labour, and diveſt knowledge of one of its moſt pleaſing allure» 
ments. The ancients have repreſented Hiſtory under the figure of a 
woman, eaſy, graceful, and inviting ; but we have ſeen her in our days 
converted, like the virgin of Nabis, into an inſtrument of torture. 


oe era a+, 


How far we have retrenched theſe exceſſes, and ſteered between 
the oppoſites of exuberance and abridgment, the judicious are left to 
determine. We here offer the public an Hiſtory of Mankind from the 
earlieſt accounts of time to the preſent age, in twelve volumes, which, 
upon mature deliberation, appeared to us the proper mean. It has 
been our endeavour to give every fact its full ſcope ; but ar the ſame 
time to retrench all diſguſting ſuperfluity, to give every object the 
due proportion it ought to maintain in the general picture of man- 
kind, without crowding the canvas. We hope, therefore,“ that the 
reader will here ſee the revolutions of empires without confuſion, and 
trace arts and laws from one kingdom to another, without loſing bis 
intereſt in the narrative of their other tranſactions. To attain theſe 
ends with greater certainty of ſucceſs, we have taken care in ſome mea- 
ſure to baniſh that late, and we may add, gothic practice of uſing a 
multiplicity of notes; a thing as much unknown to the ancient hiſto- 
nans as it is diſguſting in the moderns. Balzac ſomewhere calls vain 
erudition the baggage of antiquity; might we in turn be permitted 
to make an apothegm, we would call notes the baggage of a bad writer. 
It certainly argues a defect of method, or a want of perſpicuity, when 
an author is thus obliged to write notes upon his own works; and it 
May aſſuredly be ſaid, that whoever undertakes to write a comment 
pon will for ever remain without a rival his own commentator, 
We 
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Ve. have therefore lop'd off ſuch excreſcencies, tho' not to any degrees 
pf affectation; as ſometimes an acknowledged blemiſh may be admit 
ted into works of ſkill, either to cover a greater defect, or to take a 
nearer courſe to beauty. Having mentioned the danger of affectation, 
it may be proper to obſerve, that as this, of all defects, is moſt apt to 
inſinuate itſelf into ſuch a work, we have therefore been upon our guard 
againſt it. Innovation in a performance of this nature ſhould by ng 
means be attempted: thoſe names and ſpellings which have been uſed 
in our language for time immemorial, ought to continue unaltered ; for, 
like ſtates, they. acquire a ſort of jus dinturnæ poſſe/ſtants, as the civilians 
expreſs it, however unjuſt their original claims might have been, 


Wrru reſpe& to chronology and geography, the one of which 
fixes actions to time, while the other aſſigns them to place, we have fol · 
lowed the moſt approved methods among the moderns. All that was 
requiſite in this, was to preſerve one ſyſtem of each invariably, and 
permit ſuch as choſe to adopt che plans of others, to rectify our devia · 
tions to their own ſtandard, If actions and things are made to preſerve 
their due diſtances of time and place mutually with reſpe& to each 
other, it matters little as to the duration of them all with reſpect ta 
eternity, or their ſituation with regard to the univerſe. 


Tus much we have thought proper to premiſe concerning a work 
which, however executed, has coſt much labour and great expence. Had 
we for our judges the unbiaſſed and the judicious alone, few words would 
have ſerved, or even ſilence would have been our beſt addreſs ; but when 
it ĩs conſidered that we have laboured for the public, that miſcellaneous 
being, at variance within itſclf, from the differing influence of pride, 
- Prejudice or incapacity; a public already ſated with attempts of this 

nature, and in a manner unwilling to find out merit till forced upon 
. Its notice, we hope to be pardoned for thus endeavouring to ſhew where 
it is preſumed we have had a ſuperiority. An Hiſtory of the World to 
the preſent time, at once ſatisfactory and ſuccinct, calculated rather for 
- uſe than curioſity, to be read rather than conſulted, ſeeking applauſe 
ſrom the reader's feelings, not from his ignorance of learning, or affec. 
tation of being thought learned; an Hiſtory that may be purchaſed 
at an eaſy expence, yet that omits nothing material, delivered in a 
ſtile correct, yet familiar, was wanting in our language; and tho' ſens 
{ible of our own inſufficiency, this defect we have attempted to ſupply. 
Whatever reception the preſent age or poſterity may give this work, ue 
reſt ſatisfied with our own endeavours to deſerve a kind one. The 
completion of our deſigu has for ſome years taken up all the time 
which we could ſpare from other occupations, of leſs importance indeed 
to the public, but probably more advantageous to ourſelves, We ae 
unwilling therefore to diſmiſs this ſubje& without obſerving, that the 
labour of ſo great a part of life ſhould at leaſt be examined with cat 
dour, and not careleſsly confounded: in that multiplicity of daily pub: 
lications which are conceived without effort, are produced withou 
praiſe, and fiak without cenſure. yn | 


- 


- concurred with her in mediating the peace, concluded 
in March at Troye, in which it was ſtipulated, the 
King of England ſhould marry Catherine, daughter of 
Charles the French Monarch; govern the kingdom 
during the life of that Prince, and at his death ſucceed 
to the crown. The nuptials were ſolemnized in June; 
and divers places ſubmitted to the Engliſh and Bur- 
gundian arms: after which Henry, with his father · in- 
law, made a magnificent entry into Paris “; but had, 
by that time, Joſt the affection of the Duke of Burgun- 
dy, beſides other peers-and officers of France, by his 
own haughty carriage, and the licentiouſneſs of his 
troops. | 
Ia J anuary 1421, he brought his Queen to Eng- 
land, where he was crowned next month, During his 
abſence, the Duke of Clarence was defeated and ſlain 
at Beauge, on April 3 +, by the Scottiſh troops in the 
ſervice of the Dauphin, who alſo obtained ſeveral other 
k advantages. The Engliſh parliament, meeting in 
ad May, ratified the treaty of Troye, which had been alſo 
1d confirmed by the ſtates of France; gratified their So- 
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en vereign with a large ſubſidy for the proſecution of 
% the war, though they temonſtrated, that the conqueſt 
of France would be the ruin of England; and amo 

a other laws, enacted, that no eccleſiaſtic, appointed to 
ere any benefice by the Pope, ſhould be admitted with- 
| to out conſent of the patron. The King returning to 
for France, in June, with a freſh army of 30,000 men, 
uſe obliged the Dauphin to relinquiſh the ſieges he had un- 
2 dertaken, and reduced ſeveral places, which acknow- 
* ledged that Prince's authority. | We 
* In the beginning of the year 1422, he became en- 
ply. tire maſter of the ſtrong city of Meaux ; and receiving 


, we a viſit from his Queen, they dined in public at Paris, 
Tie W wich the King and Queen of France, on Whitſunday, 


© ® $mollet, p. 365. » Jhid. p. 366. 


with 


r 
ve have therefore lop'd off ſuch excreſcencies, tho' not to any degrees 
affectation; as ſometimes an acknowledged blemiſh may be admit 
ted into works of ſkill, either to cover a greater defect, or to take a 
nearer courſe to beauty. Having mentioned the danger of affectation, 
it may be proper to obſerve, that as this, of all defects, is moſt apt to 
inſinuate itſelf into ſuch a work, we have therefore been upon our guard 
againſt it. Innovation in a performance of this nature ſhould by ng 
means be attempted : thoſe names and ſpellings which have been uſed 
in our language for time immemorial, ought to continue unaltered ; for, 
like fates, they. acquire a ſort of jus dinturnæ poſſeſſinis, as the civilians 
expreſs it, however unjuſt their original claims might have been. 


Wrrx reſpe& to chronology and geography, the one of which 
fixes actions to time, while the other aſſigns them to place, we have fol 
lowed the moſt approved methods among the moderns. All that was 
requiſite in this, was to preſerve one ſyſtem of each invariably, and 
permit ſuch as choſe to adopt the plans of others, to rectify our devias 
tions to their own ſtandard, If actions and things are made to preſerve 
their due diſtances of time and place mutually with reſpe& to each 
other, it matters little as to the duration of them all with reſpect ta 
eternity, or their ſituation with regard to the univerſe. 


Tus much we have thought proper to premiſe concerning a work 
which, however executed, has coſt much labour and great ex pence. Had 
we for our judges the unbiaſſed and the judicious alone, few words would 
have ſerved, or even ſilence would have been our beſt addreſs; but when 
it is conſidered that we have laboured for the public, that miſcellaneous 
being, at variance within itſclf, from the differing influence of pride, 
prejudice or incapacity; a public already ſated with attempts of this 
nature, and in a manner unwilling to find out merit till forced upon 
ts notice, we hope to be pardoned for thus endeavouring to ſhew where 
it is preſumed we have had a ſuperiority. An Hiſtory of the World to 
the preſent time, at once ſatisfactory and ſuccinct, calculated rather for 
uſe than curioſity, to be read rather thau conſulted, ſeeking applauſe 
ſrom the reader's feelings, not from his ignorance of learning, or affec- 
tation of being thought learned; an Hiſtory that may be purchaſed 
at an eaſy expence, yet that omits nothing material, delivered in 3 
ſtile correct, yet familiar, was wanting in our language; and tho ſens 
ſible of our own inſufficiency, this defect we have attempted to ſupply, 
Whatever reception the preſent age or palterity may give this work, ve 
reſt ſatisfied with our own endeavours to deſerve a kind one. The 
completion of our deſign has for ſome years taken up all the time 
which we could ſpare from other occupations, of leſs importance indeed 
to the public, but probably more advantageous to ourſelves, We als 
unwilling therefore to diſmiſs this ſubje& without obſerving, that ths 
labour of ſo great a part of life ſhould at leaſt be examined with ca- 
dour, and not careleſsly confounded in that multiplicity of daily pub: 
lations which are conceived without effort, are produced withol 
praiſe, and ſink without cenſure. a | C 
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concurred with her in mediating the peace, concluded 
in March at Troye, in which it was ſtipulated, the 
King of England ſhould marry Catherine, daughter of 
Charles the French Monarch; govern the kingdom 
during the life of that Prince, and at his death ſucceed 
to the crown. The nuptials were ſolemnized in June; 
and divers places ſubmitted to the Engliſh and Bur- 
gundian arms: after which Henry, with his father · in- 
law, made a magnificent entry into Paris“; but had, 
by that time, loſt the affection of the Duke of Burgun- 
dy, beſides other peers and officers of France, by his 


own haughty carriage, and the licentiouſneſs of his 


troops, x 
In January 1421, he brought his Queen to Eng- 
land, where he was crowned next month, During his 
abſence, the Duke of Clarence was defeated and ſlain 
at Beauge, on April 3 +, by the Scottiſh troops in the 
ſervice of the Dauphin, who alſo obtained ſeveral other 
advantages. The Engliſh parliament, meeting in 
May, ratified the treaty of Troye, which had been alſo 
confirmed by the ſtates of France; gratified their So- 
vereign with a large ſubſidy for the proſecution of 


the war, though they remonſtrated, that the conqueſt 
of France would be the ruin of England; and amo 


other laws, enacted, that no eccleſiaſtic, appointed to 
any benefice by the Pope, ſhould be admitted with- 
out conſent of the patron. The King returning to 
France, in June, with a freſh army of 30,000 men, 
obliged the Dauphin to relinquiſh the ſieges he had un- 
dertaken, and reduced ſeveral places, which acknow- 
ledged that Prince's authority. | 2 

In the beginning of the year 1422, he became en- 
tire maſter of the 1 city of Meaux; and receiving 
a viſit from his Queen, they dined in public at Paris, 
with the King and Queen of France, 'on Whitſunday, 
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22 ' "The Hiſtory of Religion © 
with their crowns on their heads v. In the mean time, 
the Dauphin took La Charitẽ, opened the paſſage of 
the Loire, and afterwards inveſted Coſne on the ſame 
river. As Henry was matching to the relief of that 
place, he was ſeized with a dyſentery, which put an 
end to his life, on Auguſt 31, in the 34th year of his age, 
at Bois de Vincennes; from whence his corpſe was 
brought to England, and interred in Weſtminſter. 
Abbey, where his Queen cauſed his ſtatue of ſilver, as 
big as the life, to be placed upon the monument. 

When Henry V aſcended the throne, the Lollards 


0 


expected, at leaſt, a relaxation of the grievances they 


had ſuffered under his father. They were miſerably 
miſtaken; for though Henry had been a libertine in 


his youth, yet he was a bigot to the religion in which 


he had been educated ; and relying upon the clergy 
for their aſſiſtance in his deſigns againſt France, in- 
dulged them in the full poſſeſſion of their juriſdiction 
8 againſt all deemed heretics. The principal 
| * $57. object of the reſentment of the eccleſiaſtics 
- Oldcaftle, © was Sir John Oldcaſtle, Baron of Cobham, 
| iin right of his wife Joan de la Pole: but as 
he was a perſon of great eſteem with the King, on ac- 
count. of his bravery and military experience, - they 
would not proceed againſt him without his Majeſty's 
permiſſion z which was not granted till after he had 
expoſtulated with Sir John, and found him inflexible 
in his ſentiments. He was ſammoned to the eccleſi- 
- aſtical-court by repeated citations; and paying no re- 
gard to the ſummons, was excommunicated. He was 


ſoon afterwards apprehended, and brought before the 


Archbiſhop, who offered to abſolve him, if he would 
recant and move for abſolution.. Sir John delivered a 
paper, containing his principles, to the Prelate, who 
allowed them to be good in the main, but inſiſted on 
an explanation of the articles of auricular confeſſion, 
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tranſubſtantiation, &c.jwhich Oldcaſtle declined v. He 
reſented alſo a copy of his tenets to the King, and de- 
fired to be tried by the law of arms: but that propoſal 


* rejected, he was committed to the Tower, and 
advi 


ed to prepare his anſwers to certain queries he had 
received from the Archbiſhop by September 27, when 
the Convocation would fic at the Black- friars. When 
brought thither, Thomas Arundel, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, admoniſhey him to crave the benediction 
of the court: to which he anſwered, ©** Curſe on your 


| benediftion.” Even after this indecent reply, the 


Primate told him, that if he would deſire abſolution 
in the common form, he ſhould have it without he- 
fitation. To this he made anſwer, that he would de- 
mand no forgiveneſs where he had given no offence. 
So ſaying, he fell upon his knees, and, in an enthuſi- 
aſtic rhapſody, confeſſed all his ſins to God, in the 
hearing of the whole aſſembly. Being queſtioned con- 
cerning the euchariſt, he profeſſed his belief, that, after 
the conſecration, Chriſt's very body was preſent in 
form of bread, the very ſame individual body that was 


born of the Virgin Mary. Then he was aſked, whe- 


ther or not it was the material bread after conſecration t 
and turning to the Archbiſhop, ſaid, ** I believe it is 
Chriſt's body in the form of bread. Sir, believe you 
this ?” „ Yes, marry, do I.“ replied the Primate. 


He was next interrogated, If he thought any part of 


the bread remained after conſecration ? To which he 
replied, It is h th Chriſt's body and bread. This was 
the rock upon which he ſplit : for, notwithſtanding his 


explanation ſupported by texts of ſcripture, his opinion 
was declared heretical : and when he challenged the 


court to prove it ſo, they appealed to the determina- 


tion of the holy church. Sir John, being warmed in 


his own defence, treated the Doctors with contempr, 
and would not even allow the church to be holy, ſince 
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The had been infected with the poiſon of worldly poſ- 


ſeſſions. After that, the diſpute was carried on with 


birter altercation, and very little ſaid to the purpoſe on 


either ſide. Sir John compared his judges to Annas 


ind Caiphas; inveighed againſt the power and morals 
of the Popes ; and affirmed, that Rome is the very 
neft of Antichriſt, from whence come all his diſciples ; 
prelates, prieſts, and monks are the body, and their 
ſhaven friars the tail, which covereth his moſt filthy 
part.” Such contumely could not fail to exaſperate 
the convocation, which being unanimous in finding 
him guilty, the Archbiſhop pronounced the ſentence 
of condepnnation, and in the mean time remitted him 
to the Tower *: from which making his eſcape, he re- 
tired, after the inſurrection of the Lollards was cruſhed, 
as already mentioned, into Wales, where he remained 


about four years; and being then taken by Edward 


Charleton, Lord Powyſs, but not till after a ſkuffte, 
in which his legs were broke by a ſtool, from the hands 


of a woman, was brought back to London, and drawn 
upon a hurdle to the place of execution, in St. Giles's 


Fields; where he was hanged and burnt for treaſon 
and hereſy, in February 1418. | 
A. D. 1414] A general council being ſummoned 


(Proceedings of by Pope John XXIII. the ſucceſſor of A- 


the Ceuncil of lexander V. met at Conſtance on Novem- 


. 'Conffance, ber 16t: and the Emperor, Sigiſmund, 


appearing in the aſſembly on the 23d of next month, 
it was, after much debate, judged abſolutely neceſſary, 
towards the re-eſtabliſhment of peace and union in the 
church, that not only the Antipopes Gregory XII. 
and Benedict XIII. ſhould be diveſted of all authority, 
but even that John ſhould abdicate the Papal dignity. 


That Pontiff having retired ſecretly from Conſtance, 


ſeat four Cardinals to diſſolve them : and the aſſembly 


* Smollet, ut antea. Church Hiſtory, p. 126, 
+ Smollet's Hiſtory of the Church, vol. v. p. 216. 
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thereupon paſſed the decree, importing, that this coun 


cil, repreſenting the Catholic church 7 ant, had re- 
ceived, immediately from Jeſus Chriſt, a power, 
which perſons of all conditions, even Popes themſelves, 
were bound to obey in every thing concerning the faith, 
the extirpation of ſchiſm, and reformation of the 
church. John proteſted againſt their proceedings; 
and they ſent amballadors, inviting him to return: 
but he inſiſted on ſuch high terms, that they altered 
their ſtrain, and ſummoned him to appear in nine 
days, on pain of being proceeded againſt as a fugitive 
and delinquent. John neglecting the citation, the 
council ſuſpended him from the exerciſe of all Papal 
power, ſpiritual and temporal; having firſt convicted 
him of ſimony, alienating the goods and poſſeſſions of 
churches and monaſteries, of debauching nuns, and 
inceſt with his brother's wife, of denying the reſurrec- 
tion and a future ſtate, and other groſs crimes and im- 
pious opinions. He was then priſoner to the Emperor, 
to whom the Duke of Auſtria had been compelled to 
deliver him; and when the ſentence of ſuſpenſion was 
notified to him, he expreſſed the utmoſt reſignation: 


but notwithſtanding all his ſubmiſſion and intreaties, 


the council proceeded to the ſentence of depoſition, 
and decreed, that neither he, Gregory, nor Benedict, 
ſhould. be mentioned at the enſuing election; which 


fell upon: Otho de Colonna, who aſſumed the name of 


Martin V. This council is allo memorable for their 


proceedings againſt John Huſs “, Jerome of Prague, 


and the remains and doctrines of Wickliffe + ; but in 
matters that merely concerned opinion, and did not af- 
fect the power of the clergy, they acted with great in- 


difference and careleſſneſs; for upon complaint of 2 


tenet, maintained by John Petit, a Burgundian lawyer, 
„That each individual had a right to lay a tyrant, 
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286 The Hiſtory of Religion | 
even, by treachery,” the council, after much ſolicſta⸗: 
tion, declared it erroneous, without puniſhing, or even 

naming the author. 231 | 

"In the mean while, the perſecution raged in Eng- 
land againſt the Lolfards ; of whom, befides thoſe ex- 
ecured for Lord Cobham's conſpiracy, mentioned al- 
ready, ſeveral were burnt, fome impriſoned, others 
recanted (of which three elaſſes, there were divers 
prieſts); and many, who for ſafety quitted their habi- 
tations, were ſubjected to the penalties of excommu- 

_ nication. All this was done after Henry Chicheley 
ſucceeded Thomas Arundel in the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury : but though that Prelate was a rigid ene- 
my of the Wickliffites, he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the 
Papal encroachments, which Martin V. ſtrove to ex- 
tend as far as any of his predeceſſors. 

In this reign it was determined, in a ſynod at Lon- 
don, that the anniverſaries of St. George and St. Dun- 
ſtan ſhould be double feaſts in the holy church :: and 
at the petition of the Commons, in parliament, to the 

King, all Iriſh begging prieſts, called Chamberdakyns, 
were ordered to depart the kingdom, upon pain of 
loſs of goods, and impriſonment during the royal 
pleaſure. | | races! | 

This King founded the monaſtery of Shene in 

Surry, for the Carthuſians ; and the monaſtery of 

Sion in Middleſex, of the order of St. Bridget &: and 
having ſuppreſſed the French religious houſes in Eng- 
land, their revenues were beſtowed, by him and his 

_ fon, upon other monaſteries and colleges of learned 
men. | 
His Cha-. Henry was tall and lender, with a long 
rafter. neck, an engaging aſpect, and limbs of the 
moſt elegant turn. He excelled all the youth of that 


11 4 Chorch Hiſtory, p. 123. 
| $ Ibid, p. 125 and 127. 


age 


age in agility, and the exerciſe of arms; was hardy, 
patient, laborious, and more capable of enduring cold, 
hunger, and fatigue, than any individual of his army. 
His valour was ſuch as no danger could ſtartle, and 
no difficulty oppoſe: nor was his policy inferior to his 
courage. He managed the diſſenſions among his ad- 
verſaries with ſuch addreſs as ſpoke him conſummate 
in the arts of the cabinet. He fomented their jealou- 
ſies, and converted their mutual reſentment to his own . 
advantages, He poſleſſed a ſelf-taught genius, that 
blazed out at once without the aid of inſtruction or 
experience; and a fund of natural ſagacity that made 
ample amends for theſe defects. He was chaſte, tem- 
perate, modeſt, and devout, ſcrupulouſly juſt in his 
adminiſtration, and ſeverely exact in the diſcipline of 
his army, upon which he knew his glory and ſucceſs 
in a great meaſure depended. But we cannot be fo far 
dazzled with his great qualities, as to overlook the 
defects in his character. His pride and imperious 
temper loſt him the hearts of the French nobility, and 
frequently broke out in outrage and abuſe. That his 
diſpoſition was cruel, appears too evident from the 
maſſacre of the priſoners at Agincourt ; from his be- 
haviour to the garriſons of Rouen, Milan, Meaux, 
and other places, which he found difficult in reducing, 
as well as from the perſecution of the Lollards, who 
may be conſidered as ſo many ſacrifices to his intereſt 
as well as to his religious bigotry, for thereby he ren- 
dered the clergy favourable to his views. All his re- 
nown was founded upon the moſt pernicious ambi- 
tion, which ſwallowed up every principle of juſtice, 
and every conſideration of humanity. He attacked 
the kingdom of France without the leaſt provocation; 
encouraged and bribed the firſt noblemen there to re- 
nounce their allegiance and betray their country; he 
filled it with widows and orphans, after ſhedding the 
blood of 20,000 men, and ruining a ſtill greater num- 
ber of families. Yet he died in full conviction of 
OE. having 
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having acted according to the dictates of equity: and 
thoſe, who are acquainted with the human mind, will 
conceive how eaſily conſcience is brought over to eſ- 
pouſe the cauſe of any ruling paſſion, 


: HNAVY VI. ſurnamed of Windſor, A. D. 1422. 


Henry VI. was not full nine months old at his ac- 
ceſſion to the crown of England, and by the death of 
his grandfather, on October 21 enſuing, ſucceeded to 
te title of King of France: but that event produced 
 a-revolntion unpropitious to his claim. Many French 
noblemen, who thought it their duty to obey their 
late Monarch, without examining narrowly whether or 
not his conduct was for the advantage of their country, 
conceived | themſelves obliged, notwithſtanding the 
- Treaty of Troye, which was the effect of compulſion, 

to pay the ſame obedience to his fon the Dauphin, 
who got himſelf proclaimed Sovereign of France, by 
the name of Charles VII. and was crowned at Poitiers 
in the beginning of November. | 

The year 1423 began favourably to the Engliſh 
and Burgundians, who reduced ſeveral places in the 
poſſeſſion of King Charles, routed his forces at Crevent, 
and finiſhed the conqueſt of Champagne; but were 
worſted at Graville. The Engliſh miniſtry had hi- 
- therto detained James I. of Scotland, ſuppoſing, 
that, while he remained in their cuſtody, his ſubjects 


would take no material ſteps to the prejudice of Eng- 


land ; but finding that the Scots, in reſentment of 
their Sovereign's captivity, ſupported Charles with 
conſiderable reinforcements, when his fortune was at 
the loweſt ebb, now agreed to ſet him at liberty, in 
terms of friendſhip. . fy | | 
A. D. 1424.] The Engliſh arms were attended with 
various ſucceſs, until the battle of Verneuil, in Auguſt, 
when they obtained a complete victory over the 9 
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of Charles; whoſe affairs, in all probability, would 
have been ruined thereby, if there had not happened 
a quarrel between the King's uncle, Humphrey Duke 
of- Glouceſter, and the Duke of Brabant, whoſe wife 
Glouceſter had married. That diſpute, together with 
the diſſenſions in the court of England, prevented any 
military tranſactions of importance during the year 


1425, and gave Chatles an opportunity of detaching 


ſome of his moſt conſiderable adverſaries from the 
Engliſh intereſt, | 

A. D. 1426.] The war was carried on with various 
ſucceſs, nether fide having men to undertake any ens 
terpriſe of conſequence : but Henry's army being re- 
cruited next year with freſh levies from England, and 
diſcord reigning among the adherents of Charles, the 
Engliſh ſubdued a number of places in 1428, and in- 
veſted Orleans, near which they routed a body of 
French in an encounter, commonly called © The bats 
tle of Herrings.” Hp e 

In the year 1429, the affairs of Charles took a dif- 
ferent turn under the auſpices of the famous Joan of 
Arc F, a native of Lorrain, but generally tiled «+ The 
Maid of Orleans,” on 4ccount of her ſurpriſing ex- 
ploits for the relief of that city, -which ſhe accompliſh- 
ed after a ſiege of feyen months. She then charged 
and routed the Engliſh at Patay, recovered many for- 
tre ſſes held by them, and witneſſed Charles's coronation at 
Rheims. After that, divers others ſubmitted to him, 
but he failed in an attempt on Paris; and, in May 
1430, loſt his friend the Maid of Orleans ||, who was 
taken in à fally at Compeigne. On December 1% 
this year, King Henry was crowned at Paris: the 
Duke of Bedford ordered the Maid of Orleans to be 
tried for witcheraft; and the court condemning het 
for hereſy, ſhe was burnt at Kouen on May 30, 14311 
during which year, the war was carried on in petty ex- 
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curſions, and ſtratagems for the ſurpriſal of tows and 


fortreſſes, 


-The year 1432 was diſtinguiſhed by a continuance 
of the broils in the court of England, and the renewal 
of the factions in that of King Charles; but by nothing 


_ memorable in the field. Jo 1433, the peaſants in 


Normandy made an inſurrection, which was eaſily ſup- 

8 *. A quarrel happened between the Dukes of 
edford and Burgundy ; which, however, did not 

hinder the latter from aſſiſting in the reduction of ſome 


places which ſubmirted to the Engliſn. Next year the 


war degeuerated into petty excurſions ; and the con- 
ferences, at Arras, for an accommodation between the 
Kings of tingland and France, terminated abruptly. 
In 1435 the Engliſh intereſt got a ſevere blow, by an 
accommodation between King Charles and the Duke 
of Burgundy ; eſpecially as John Duke of Bedford, 

Regent of France for. his nephew King Hentys died 
about the ſame time. 

In 1436, Paris ſubmitted to King Charles; ; the 
Duke of Burgundy was compelled to relinquiſh the 
ſiege of Calais; the French alliance with Scotland was 
ſtrengthened by a match between Lewis the Dauphin, 
and King James's daughter Margaret; and the Earl 
of Northumberland, making an irruption into Scot- 
land, was defeated at Poperden. Charles, next year, 
entered Paris in triumph, amidſt the acclamations of 


the people, who rejoiced to ſee their native Prince re- 


ſtored to his capital, and fully diſpoſed to forget all 


the unkindneſs he had ſuffered at their hands : but 


their joy was interrupted by a dearth and dreadful in- 
fectioa, which raged to ſuch a degree, that the royal 
family were obliged to leave the city, which in a little 
time became ſo. deſolate, that the wolves and beaſts of 


prey prowled — be ſtreets, and fed upon the dying 
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and dead. After that the war was carried on with 


divers intermiſſions, until the year 1450 * when the 
French became abſolute maſters of all the Engliſh 
ſeſſions in France, except Calais and its dependencies. 
The diſſenſions in England contributed greatly to 
that diſaſter; and Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, 
ſon of Richard Earl of Cambridge, beheaded in 1415, 
in hopes of availing himſelf of the weaknels of Henry's 
adminiſtration, in 1450, incited John Cade, an Iriſh- 
man +, to make an inſurtrection in Kent: but the at- 
tempt proved unſucceſsful, though the inſurgents de- 
teated a detachment of the King's army, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of London; and Cade, being abandoned by 
his followers, was ſlain by Alexander Eden, The Duke, 
not diſcouraged by that check, approached to London 
at the head ot a conſiderable number of troops, in. 143203 
but as the redreſs of grievances was the pretext for his 
taking up arms, he diſbanded his forces, upon the 
King's promiſe to rectify the errors of the adminiſtra- 
tion. That, promile, however, was but ill obſerved; 
and Richard, making a viſit to Henry, was detained 
till he took a new oath, of allegiance to that Monarch. 
The fame year an, Engliſh army was tranſported to 


Bourdeaux for the recovery of Guienne 5; but the re- 
nowned Jobn Talbot, Earl of Shrewſbury, being worſt- 


ed and ſlain in the battle of Caſtillon in July 1433, that 
project miſcarried. 
A. D. 1455.] The Duke of York having been af- 


fronted at court, retired in diſguſt to Wales, where he. 


levied a body of troops, with which he defeated and 
took King Heary at St. Alban's t, on May 22; and a 
parliament meeting ſoon after, he was, at the requeſt 


of that aſſembly, declared Protector, the King having 


been ſome time ſeized with a diſtemper, which affected 
his mind as well as an body: but the King getting the 


* smollet, vol. v. p. 4 14. Þ+ Thid. p. 12. || Ibid. p. 20. 
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better of his diſeaſe, next year, York was diveſted of 
his office; and Margaret, Henry's conſort, who fa- 
voured the obnoxious minifters, formed an unſuccefs- 
ful ſcheme for ſecuring him and his affociates, the 
Earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, at Coventry “. 

As the Engliſh had formerly taken advantage of the 
divifions in France, Charles VII. reſolving to follow 
the ſame maxims of policy, and to profit by the quar- 
rels that began to divide England, equipped two 
ſquadrons, which infeſted the Engliſh coaſts, but with- 
out attempting any enterprize of moment: and the 
Scots invaded the northern counties. 

A. D. 1457.] A reconciliation was effected between 
the Queen and the Duke, together with his confede- 
rates: but as it was concluded without ſincerity on 
either ſide, and an indignity being offered to the Earl 
of Warwick at court in 1458, an open rupture enſued, 
and the Earl of Saliſbury vanquiſhed Henry's forces 
under Lord Audley, at Bloreheath, on September 2 3, 
1459 T. Then Saliſbury joined the Duke of York, 
who was raiſing troops in Wales, though without a- 
vowing his deſſgn upon the crown: but their followers 
diſperſing upon an offer of pardon, they ſeverally ſhift- 
ed for themſel ves, and were attainted in the parliament, 
which met in December. 
Next year, 1460, the Earl of Marche (ſon to the 
Duke of York) larding in Kent, with Saliſbury and 
Warwick, from Calais, entered London in triumph 
at the head of 40,000 men : and underſtanding that 
Queen Margaret was advancing from Coventry, to- 
wards the capital, Marche and Warwick evacuated 
the city with 23,000 troops, with which they 
_ routed the Queen's army near Northampton, on July 
19, and made Henry priſoner. That Monarch was 
immediately conducted to Northampton, with all the 
marks of honour and reſpect, and, after a ſhort ſtay 
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there, repaired to London, ſurrounded by a croud of 
noblemen and others, who had ſo lately appeared againſt 
him in the field of battle. The parliament convening 
in October 7, the acts of the former againſt the Luke 
of York and his adherents were repealed, That Prince, 
arriving from Ireland, went directly tothe houſe of Lords, 
and ſtood for ſome time under the canopy, expedt- 
ing to be deſired to aſcend ® : but the whole aſſembly 
maintained a profound ſilence, until Thomas Bourchier, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, aſked him, If he had wait- 
ed upon the King ſince his arrival? York replied, 
That he did not | Das any perſon to whom he owed 
that reſpect; and retiring to his own houfe, next day 
ſent a writing to the parliament, containing the grounds 


olf his claim tothe crown: which, after ſome difficulty, 


was allowed to be read, and the Serjeants and Attorney 
were ordered to defend their maſter's title. , 
The three chief arguments in behalf of the 7cucerning 

poſſeſſor were, the reſignation of Richard he righ: of 
II.; the crown having been ſixty years in the 2 to, 
' houſe of Lancaſter z and that it would be . 
cruel to deprive Henry of royalty after an inoffenſive 
life and reign of near forty years d. The advocares tor 
the lineal ſucceſſion replied, that the reſignation of 
Richard did not regard the houſe of Lancaſter in par- 
ticular, or even the perſon of Henry IV. but even al- 
lowing that to have been the caſe, a King, who'was 
actually in confinement, and on the point of being de- 
poſed, had no power to eſtabliſh a ſucceſſor; that na- 
tural rights were indefeaſible, and that no poſitive law 
could bring them into proſcription; that, as Henry 
was incapable of governing by himſelf, any indulgence 
would only operate in favour of his conſort and her 
miniſters, who abuſed his name and authority, and 
that, out of tendernerſs to him, chey ought not to 
prejudice the whole kingdom, nor commit a flagramt 
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better of his diſeaſe, next year, York was diveſted of 
his office; and Margaret, Henry's conſort, who fa- 
voured che obnoxious minifters, formed an unſucceſs- 
ful ſcheme for ſecuring him and his affociates, the 
Earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, at Coventry *. 
As the Engliſh had formerly taken advantage of the 
diviſions in France, Charles VII. reſolving to follow 
the ſame maxims of policy, and to profit by the quar- 
rels that began to divide England, equipped two 
ſquadrons, which infeſted the Engliſh coafts, but with- 
out attempting any enterprize of moment: and the 
Scots invaded the northern counties. | 
A. D. 1457.] A reconciliation was effected between 

the Queen and the Duke, together with his confede- 
rates: but as it was concluded without ſincerity on 
either ſide, and an indignity being offered to the Earl 
of Warwick at court in 1458, an open rupture enſued, 
and the Earl of Saliſbury vanquiſhed Henry's forces 
under Lord Audley, at Bloreheath, on September 23, 
1459 T. Then Saliſbury joined the Duke of York, 
who was raiſing troops in Wales, though without a- 
vowing his defſgn upon the crown: but their followers 
diſperſing upon an offer of pardon, they ſeverally ſhift- 
ed for themſel ves, and were attainted in the parliament, 
which met in December. | | 

Next year, 1460, the Earl of Marche (ſon to the 
Duke of York) larding in Kent, with Saliſbury and 
Warwick, from Calais, entered London in triumph 
at the head of 40,000 men j: and underſtanding that 
Queen Margaret was advancing from Coventry, to- 
wards the capital, Marche and Warwick evacuated 
the city with 23,000 troops, with which they 
routed the Queen's army near Northampron, on July 
19, and made Henry priſoner. That Monarch was 
immediately conducted to Northampton, with all the 
marks of honour and reſpect, and, after a ſhort ſtay 
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there, repaired to London, ſurrounded by a croud of 
noblemen and others, who had ſo lately appeared againſt 
him in the field of battle. T he parhament convening 
in October 7, the acts of the former againſt the Luke 
of Vork and his adherents were repealed. That Prince, 
arriving from Ireland, went directly to the houſe of Lords, 
and ſtood for ſome time under the canopy, expedt- 
ing to be deſired to aſcend ® : but the whole aſſembly 
maintained a profound ſilence, until Thomas Bourchier, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, aſked him, If he had wait- 
ed upon the King ſince his arrival? York replied, 
That he did not | any perſon to whom he owed 
that reſpect; and retiring to his own houſe, next day 
ſent a writing to the parliament, containing the grounds 
of his claim to the crown : which, after ſome difficulty, 
was allowed to be read, and the Serjeants and Attorney 
were ordered to defend their maſter's title. , 
The three chief arguments in behalf of the A 
poſſeſſor were, the reſignation of Richard 7 righ: of 
II.; the crown having been ſixty years in the Ye 72 
' houſe of Lancaſter z and that it would be rene. 
cruel to deprive Henry of royalty after an inoffenſive 
life and reign of near forty years d. The advocares for 
the lineal ſucceſſion replied, that the reſignation of 
Richard did not regard the houſe of Lancaſter in par- 
ticular, or even the perſon of Henry IV. buteven al- 
lowing that to have been the caſe, a King, who'was 
actually in confinement, and on the point of being de- 
poſed, had no power to eſtabliſh a ſucceſſor ; that na- 
tural rights were indefeaſible, and that no poſitive law 
could bring them into proſcription; that, as Henry 
was incapable of governing by himſelf, any indulgence 
would only operate in favour of his conſort and her 
miniſters, who abuſed bis name and authority, and 
that, out of tendernerſs to him, (hey ought not to 
prejudice the whole kingdom, nor commit a flagranm 
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piece of :njuſtice from a motive of charity. Theſe ar- 
guments were maintained with great ſpirit and capacity 

by each party, until the following compromiſe was 
agreed on, and reduced to. ari at of parliament, viz, 
That although the Duke of York. had an inconteſtible 
right to the crown, Henry ſhould enjoy it for life, 
and that then the ſovereignty ſhould devolve on the 
Duke ; but in caſe Henry ſhould in any thipe violate 
this agreement, the crown ſhould from that moment 
belong to the ſaid Duke, or his lawful heirs. 

In the mean time Queen Margaret, who after the 
battle of Northampton had fled with her ſon to Dur- 
ham, and afterwards retired into Wales, and from 
thence to Scotland, returned to the north of England, 
where ſhe raiſed an army of 18,000 men. The Duke 
of York marched from London, with about 5000 
troops, and engaging her at Wakefield, was there routed 
and flain on December 30. 

A. D. 1461.] The Earl of Marche, far from being 
diſpirited by the defeat and death of his father, reſolved 
to hazard his all in ſupport of his title, He was then 
in Wales, at the head of 23,000 men, and coming up 
with a detachment of the Queen's army, on Candlemas- 
eve, at Mortimer's croſs, totally romed them. This 
. diſaſter was compenſated by a victory obtained by 
Queen Margaret over the Earl of Warwick at Bar- 
nard's-heath, on February 17, when ſhe releaſed her 
huſband, and repaired with him to the north, upon 
advice, that Marche and Warwick having joined their 
forces, were on their march to London. The Earl of 
Marche entered that capital in the beginning of 
March“, and on the gth was proclaimed King by the 
name of Edward IV. This may be reckoned the end 
of the reign of the unfortunate Henry VI. though he 
afterwards, for a ſhort ſpace, re-aſcended' the throne; 
of which, and his death, there will be mention in the 
ſublequent part of this work. 
* Smollet, vol, v. p. 56. 
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Archbiſhop Chicheley, as already obſerved, was a 


| firenvous oppoſer of the encroachments of the Roman 


pontiff in. England. He endeavoured to annul papal 
exemptions from taxes, and particularly that which 
Cardinal Henry Beaufort, Biſhop of Wincheſter, had 
obtained in favour of his dioceſe : and oppoſed the 
great power with which the Pope had inveſted that 
prelate. He preſented to the King a full extract of 
the nature, extent and miſchievous conſequences of 
the legatine office; and as the Cardinal held his 
biſhopric in commendam, remonſtrated againſt the 
practi e as unprecedented in this kingdom. He repre- 
ſented that the Engliſh church needed no ſuch ſupple- 
mental butreſſes as the power of legates a latere; that 
the office had been always dangerous to the crown of 
England, even when limited to one year; and that 
the danger muſt be much greater from the Cardinal's 
commiſſion, which was for life. Henry V. protected 
Chicheley againſt the Pope's reſentment “: but upon 
the death of that. Monarch, Martin V. poured forth 
his indignation againſt the Archbiſhop in a letter, 
wherein' he accuſed him of having neglected his paſ- 
toral care, and minding nothing but the means of 
amaſſing wealth. He ſaid that the primate ſuffered 
his flock to brouze on poiſonous herbs ; and that when 
wolves came to devour them, he ſtood like a dumb 
dog withour ſo much as barking. Then he inveighed 
againſt the ſtatute of premunire, as an act that repealed. 
the laws of God and the church, and deſtroyed the 
ancient uſages of the kiñgdom. He complained that 
Jews, Turks, and infidels of all forts, were allowed 
to land in England; whereas any perſon, commiſſioned 
by the holy ſee, was treated as a common enemy: 
and he concluded with an order to the Archbiſhop to 
repair to the council, and uſe his intereſt there, and 
in the parliament, for the reverſal of that ſtatute; 
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otherwiſe he ſhould incur the penalty of excommuni- 
cation. Chicheley ſent an apology for his conduct 
to Rome ; .notwithſtanding which, he was ſeverely re- 
primanded, and his legatine power ſuſpended. From 
this ſentence he appealed to a future council; or, if 
that ſhould not fir, to the tribunal of God. Martin 
wrote monitory letters to all the clergy in England, 
expatiating upon the illegality of the acts of proviſors 
and premunire. He ſent a letter to the two Archbiſhops, 
annulling all thoſe ſtatutes, and forbidding the metro- 
politans to act upon the authority of ſuch laus, on 
pain of excommunication; and at the ſame time wrote 
a monitory letter to the people of England, which 
he charged the primate to publiſn and affix in all 
ublic places. The Archbiſhop of York, with the 
prelates of London, Durham, and Lincoln, wrote to 
the Pope in favour of Chicheley : and their example 
was followed by the Univerſity of Oxford, which 
gave teſtimony greatly to the honour of the primate's 
character, and termed him the golden candleſlict of the 
\ church of England. Theſe recommendations were ac- 
companied with a ſubmiſſive epiſtle of the Archbiſhop's 
don writing: but Martin remained implacable, and 
fummoned Chicheley to Rome, as an enemy to the 
Roman intereſt in England. The Pope was the more 
exaſperated, as the nuncio, who delivered his letters 
and bulls, had been impriſoned by the government. 
This outrage produced letters from Martin to the 
King, the Duke of Bedford, and the parliament, com- 
plaining of ſuch barbarous treatment, and exhorting 
them to concur in repealing the ſtatutes. When the 
parliament met, Chicheley, attended by the metropolitan 
of York, and the prelates of London, St. David's, 
ly, Norwich, together with the abbots of Weſtmin- 
ſter and Reading, repaired to the houſe of Commons; 
and, in an elaborate ſpeech, adviſed them to repeal. 
the ſtatutes which had given ſuch offence : but the 
members, ſuppoſing his harangue to be the effect of 
| | | compulſion, 
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compulſion, paid no regard to his arguments; and 
joined in an addreſs to the King, deſiring his Majeſty 
would write to the Pope for the purgation of the Arch- 
biſhop. The before - mentioned tranſactions happened 
at diſtant periods; but are here narrated conjunctly to 
preſerve the hiſtorical connexion. For the ſame rea- 
— it muſt be mentioned that Archbiſhop Chicheley 
was famous for a great number of conſtitutions which 
he enacted; enjoining the celebration of feſtivals ; 
regulating the probates of wills by adminiſtration ; 
inſtituting a kind of inquiſition againſt Lollardiſm ; 
providing againſt falſe weights; reviving the conſtitu- 
tion of John Peckham, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who decreed that thoſe caſes and articles, in which 
the ſentence of the greater excommunication was in- 
curred, ſhould be publickly declared in every pariſh- 
church for the information of the people; and aug- 
menting the ſtipends of vicars, who were allowed to 
ſue for ſuch augmentations in forma pauperum *. | 

The papal power in England received a mortifying 
check on the following occaſion.— When the cruſade 


_ againſt the Huflites in Bohemia was preached up, and 


* This Archbiſhop, in 1347, founded All Souls Af. in the 
Univerſity of Oxford, for a warden and forty fellows : which num- 
ber, by ſtatute, was never to be augmented or impaired ; and all 
void places, by death or otherwiſe, once in a year to be ſupplied. 
He alſo founded another college, in the ſame Univerſity, called 
Barnard college, which was ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII. but renewed . 
in 1557, by Sir Thomas White, citizen of London, who gave it 
the name of Sr. John's college. He beſtowed much money in re- 
pairing the library of Canterbury, and then repleniſhed it with a 
Choice collection of books. Archbiſhop Chicheley gave unto his 
metropolitan church many rich ornaments and valuable jewels ; 
and built a great part of that edifice, denominated Oxford rower, 
belonging to the ſaid church. He founded a goodly college, and 
an hoſpital, at Higham Ferrers, in Northamptoryſhire, the place 
of his nativity, for eight ſecular prieſts, fellows, four clerks, and 
ſix choriſfters; The revenues of this college, at the ſuppreſſion by 
Henry VIII. amounted to one hundred and fifty-fix pounds. The 
hoſpital was for poor people, and likewiſe liberally endowed. 


This prelate died about the year 1443+ 5 
| & Cardinal 
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Cardinal Beaufort declared general of that enterpriſe, 


. 
* 
— 


in 1429, the Pope ordered that prelate to collect a 
tenth from the Engliſh clergy for the expence of that 
expedition: bur all the convocation wouſd grant was 
eight pence in the mark, on condition it ſhould be 


found conſiſtent with the King s prerogative and the 


Jaws of the kingdom. The nuncio, thinking this 
ſupply inſufficient,” ventured to colle& money without 
being properly authoriſed ; and was impriſoned for his 
prefumption. 

Proceed. Pope Martin having ſummoned a ene 


Inge of the council to meet at Baſil, at the inſtigation of 


exncil of the Emperor and other Chriſtian powers, bur 
Ban. contrary to his own inclination, ſeven dele- 
gates were choſen in convocation to repreſent the church 
of England, and allowed two pence in the pound for 
their expence. They were inſtructed to act againſt all 
papal diſpenſations and other abuſes which had crept 
into the church, eſpecially that of providing livings 
for unqualified perſons. But previous to the narration 
of the tranſactions in that aſſembly, it is neceſſary to 


relate ſome things that intervened between the diſſolu- 


tion of the council of Conſtance, and the meeting of 
this at Baſil. The Huſſites of Bohemia had been 
treated with ſuch rigour, as ſerved only to confirm 


them in the belief of their tenets, which they reſolved 
to maintain in ſpite of the decrees of the council. 


The principal article, on which they inſiſted, was the 
communion in both ſpecies ;. and their reſolution, in 
this particular, was oppoſed by the Pope and the Ca- 
tholics in ſuch a manner, as filled Bohemia with civil 
war and confuſion. On the death of their King Win- 


ceſlaus, his brother, Sigiſmund the Emperor, claimed 
the ſucceſſion; but was rejected by the Huſſites, as a 


perſecutor of this ſect; and a notorious faith-breaker, 
Martin V. eſpouſing che cauſe of Sigiſmund, and publiſh- 
ing crulades againſt the Huſſites, they found themſelves 
obliged to ſtand in their own defence, and choſe for their 
| general 
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general one Ziſca, who defeated the Emperor in ſeveral 
engagements. This war continued till the meeting of 
the council of Baſil ; ro which the Huſſites were invited 
to ſent deputies. Theſe preſented four articles, to Which 
ſhould the council agree, they offered to reunite them- 
ſelves with the church. They demanded, that the 
communion ſhould be adminiſtered in both ſpecies ro 
the laity in Bohemia; that finners ſhould be corrected, 
according to the law of God, by thoſe ro whom ſuch 
correction properly belonged ; that the word of God 
ſnould be preached by well qualified paſtors; and that 
the clergy ſhould have no juriſdiction over temporali— 
ties. The fathers of the council exhauſted all their 
art and eloquence in perſuading the Bohemians to ſub- 
mit to the church at diſcretion : but finding them in- 
flexible, reſolved to grant their demands, on condition 
that they ſhould be previouſly explained, in order to 
avoid new diſputes. They accordingly interpreted 
them in their own way, and a concordat was ſettled 
to the ſatisfaction of all parties. This affair being ac- 
commodated, Sigilmund was acknowlecged King: of 
Bohemia, after having approved of the concordat, 
and ſubſcribed ſome other conditions: but he had no 
ſooner mounted the throne, than he broke his pro- 
miſe; and the Pope refuſed to ſign the concordat. 
The troubles of Bohemia were renewed ; and, being 
fomented by the court of Rome, continued till the 
Huſlites were entirely ruined. Though the council of 
Baſil had been called by Pope Martin V. that pontiff 
died before the meeting of the aſſembly, and was ſuc- 
ceeded in the papacy by Eugenius IV. who took 
umbrage at the invitation which had been given to 
the Huſſites; alledging, that as they were heretics 
who had been already condemned in the council of 
Conſtance, they deſerved no indulgence ; and on that 
pretence he publiſhed a bull to diſſolve the council. 
The fathers, far from ſubmitting to this mandate, 


reſolved by a majority to continue the ſeſſions : and 
| this 
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this diſpute produced a great ſchiſm ; ſome acknow- 
ledging the. authority of the council, and others ad- 
hering to the Pope. Several decrees were made to 
exalt the authority of the council above that of the 
tiff: and theſe, as faſt as they were enacted, did 
Eugenius cancel and annul ; affirming that the mem- 
bers could not act without the direction of the head. 
As the Emperor, the King of France, and almoſt all 
the Princes of Europe, declared for the council, the 
Pope was fain to conform, and allow it to proceed: 
but, when he ſent other legates to preſide in his name, 
they refuſed to receive him in that quality; and this 
refuſal was a new cauſe of diſſenſion. Eugenius 
threatened, again to diſſolve the council; and they, on 
the other hand, menaced him with a ſentence of ſuſ- 
penſion. At length, however, the pontiff, finding 
himſelf unequal to the conteſt, dropped all oppoſi- 
tion, and confirmed the council. Theſe advances were 
dee med ſatisfactory, and the council admitted his le- 
gates: but the Emperor Sigiſmund dying in 1437, 
and the Greeks declaring for Eugenius, he retracted 
his condeſcenſion, and tranſlated the council to Ferrara. 
The fathers at Baſil, exaſperated at this ſtep, filled all 
4 4 with their remonſtrances. touching the Pope's 
per y : they proteſted againſt the aſſembly at Ferrara, 
mmoned all the prelates to repair to Baſil in thirty 
days, and denounced excommunication againſt all 
thoſe who ſhould obſtruct their coming. The council 
was ſupported by the Germans, Spaniards, and the 
majority of the Italians. Charles VII. of France con- 
voked, an aſſembly of his prelates, in which it was 
reſolved that France ſhould own the authority of the 
council at Baſil, but, at the ſame time, yield obe- 
dience to Eugenius. The Engliſh favoured that pon- 
tiff, becauſe the council had refuſed to ratify the treaty 
of Troye “; and King Henry promiſed to ſend de- 


® See p. 281 of this volume. 1 
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legates to the council of Ferrara. Cardinal Julian, 
the preſident of the council, and all the other Cardi- 
nals, except one, abandoned Baſil, and carried along 
with them a conſiderable number of Biſhops to the 
Pope's council, which acquired ſtill more reputation 
CF encdutiey from the arrival of the Greek Emperor, 
with a numerous train of his prelates, at Ferrara 
from which Eugenius removed the council to Florence, 
when it formed a fort of union between the Greek 
and Latin churches; though this was of very ſhort 
duration. | 
In the mean time, the fathers at Baſil continued to 
proceed againſt Eugenius, whom at length they de- 
poſed, and choſe in his room Amadeus Duke of Savoy, 
who had reſigned the adminiſtration of his dominions, 
and retired to a life of ſolitude at Ripale. This new 
ntiff aſſumed the name of Felix V. and now a 
double ſchiſm was formed between two general coun- 
cil and two Popes, who mutually condemned and ex- 
communicated one another, and all their adherents. 
In order to terminate this ſcandalous contention, an 
aſſembly was held in Germany by the Princes and pre- 
lates- of the Empire, who could find no other expe- 
dient for that purpoſe than the convocation of a new. 
council, till the meeting of which they ſhould remain 
neuter. - This propoſal was confirmed by the diet of 
Frankfort, in 1442; and the council of Baſil aſſented 
to it, though with great reluctance. Mean while Po 
Felix, being diſcontented at the proceedings of the 
fathers at Baſil, who he thought acted with too high 
a hand, retired to Lauſanne, on pretence that the air 
of that place was more healthy than that of Baſil; 
and Eugenius tranſlated his council from Florence to 
Rome, where the ſeſſion was held in the church of 
St. John of Lateran. The aſſembly at Frankfort 
unanimouſly reſolved, that, if Eugenius ſhould refuſe 
to give them ſatisfaction with reſpect to certain grie- 
vances, they would acknowledge the election and au- 
thority 
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thority of Felix, Eugenius ſcrupled at ſirſt to com- 5 
y with their demands: but, the Emperor inſinuating 
that he would loſe all the Empire by his non com- 


CE: he condeſcended to grant all that the Germans 


efired; and a concordat was ratified accordingly. 
This was a terrible ſtroke to the council of Baſil, which 
had” been already diſowned by Italy, Arragon, and 
ſeveral other countries, beſides England and France; 
though it conceived freſh hopes from the death of its 


antagoniſt Eugenius, in 1447, who was ſucceeded by 


Nicholas V. Its authority, nevertheleſs, diminiſhed 
daily; and Felix retained but a very ſmall number of 
partiſans. The King of France aſſembling an eccle- 
fiaſtical council at Lyons, to deliberate upon meaſures 
tor” terminating the ſchiſm, Felix ſent thither his lega- 


tes, and conſented to reſign the pontificate on certain 
: eod8ifidrls. This affair was the ſubject of a negotiation 
with Nicholas, Who having granted all the demands 


of, his comperitor, Felix reſigned his dignity with the 
approbation of his council, which had by that time 
removed to Lauſanne, Where, in its laſt decree (after 
having continued ſeventeen years from its firſt meeting 
in 1434) it approved the ceſſion of Felix, created him 
Cardinal and legate @ lalere in Savoy and the Taren- 
raiſe, and allowed him to wear the ponrifical habit for 
life; Nicholas ratified this decree: and thus ended 
the diſpute, which had produced a complication of 
three ſchiſms ; firſt, between Eugenius and the council 
of Baſil, then between the two general councils, and 
loſtiy between the two Popes “. 

During theſe tranſactions abroad, John Stafford, 
ſucceſſor to Henry Chicheley in the archiepiſcopal 
chair of Canterbury, ſoon after his elevation havin 
called a convocation, the clergy complained that the 


att of premunire was +, by the chicanery of the com- 
mon 1 lon. turned into an engine of oppreſſion, 


® naler vol. v. p. 232. + Ibid, p. 231. 
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vhich· ſubjected them to vexatious ſuits. They there- 


fore moved, that either application might be made to 
parliament for repealing the ſtatutes of provi/or and 
premunire, or for lettling the true ſenſe and mean- 
ing ſo as = clergy might not ſuffer by the arts of 
quibbling lawyers. Theſe, however, were deemed, 
by the majority, points of too delicate a nature for 
them to diſcuſs, and the motion was laid aſide : but 
the grievance becoming more and more intolerable, 
the Biſhops afterwards took it into conſideration; and, 
after various debates, both houſes of convocation re- 
ſolved to addreſs bis Majeſty, and petition that the 
clauſe. “or elſewhere” , in the ſtatute of premunire 
ſhould be expunged. Lawyers, who had a mind to 
harraſs the clergy, uſed to put ſuch conſtruction upon 
the words or elſewhere”, as brought them within 
the ſtatute, even when they proſecuted any matter of 


eccleſiaſtical right before the eccleſiaſtical courts with- 


in the kingdom. They therefore obſerved, that theſe 
words or elſewhere” referred only to che place in 
which the Pope might chance to preſide, and T. bor 
that ſome remedy might be applied to this evil: but 
the times were too unſettled for them to expect i imme- 
diate ſatis faction. 

The zeal of the Engliſh cler in ſappaning! the | 
Pope againſt the council, encouraged Nicholas V. to 


renew the papal encroachments in England. He laar: - 


a pompous epiſtle to the King, together with a con- 
ſecrated roſe; and at the ſame time demanded a tent 
of the clergy. His requeſt, however, was denied; 
and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury prohibited from. 
executing the Pope's bull, or ſuffering any money to 
be collected. In a ſubſequent. convocation, held at. 
London, Nicholas's agent ſolicited a ſupply. He 
expatiated upon the Pope's nartow. eſcape from the 
wicked attempt of Stephen Porchard ; inveighed , 


o .See p. 260 and 266 of · his volume. 
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racy of the Roman people; and 4 


againſt the degene 


. eſared, that, if the Engliſh would grant a proper 


ſupply, the pontiff yould immediately quit Rome and 
Italy, and ae i in ſome place near England *. All 


— the Engliſh clergy would grant, in conſequence | 


of this remonſtrance, was a form of prayer for the 
al ſafety of Nicholas. It was about this period 


perſon 
that Archbiſhop Stafford died, and had for his ſucceſ- 
| for Cardinal John Kemp, metropolitan for York, who 


dying ſoon after his tranſlation, was ſucceeded by Cars 
dinal Thomas Bourchier, celebrated for a fer of 6 
of 'reformation which he compoſed for his proviace, 
But the moſt remarkable churchman of that 
was Reginald Peacock Biſhop of Chicheſter, a _ 


of great learning and reputation, whopublickly aſſerted, | 
that the Latin fathers St. Jerome, St. Ambrole, St. 


Auguſtin, and St. Gregory, ought to have no greater 
authority, than the ſtrength of their reaſoning, and 
the merit of their doctrine, acquired ; that matter 
of faith could be judged by reaſon alone, to which he 
likewiſe. referred all controverſy; that the Apoſtles 
were not the authors of the creed which goes by their 


name; that the meaning of the holy ſcriptures was to 


be learned from natural reaſon only ; that Chriſt 
never deſcended into hell; and that Chriſtians were 


not - obliged to obſerve the canons, any farther than 
they ſhould appear agreeable to reaſon and common 


ſenſe. He inveighed againſt the oftentation and mag- 
nificence of churchmen ; and reproached them for their 


neglect of parochial duties. He ſaid, they themſelves 
might. fit as I of the deformity they laſhed ; 


and that they recommended thoſe qualifications of 
which they found themſelves deſtitute, His fatire 
againſt-the pride and luxury of the prelates inflamed 
the pulice to ſuch a degree, that they raiſed violent 
commotions in different parts of the kingdom. The 


* Smollet, vol. v. p. 233. Þ+ Ibid. vol. v. p. 234. Church 
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relates of Chickeſter and Saliſbury were murdered, 
and their houſes pillaged ; "thoſe of Litchfield and 
Norwich were expelled from their habitations; and 
' ſeveral other eccleſiaſtics loſt their lives. Biſhop 
Peatock was patronized by William de la Pole Duke of 
Suffolk, after whoſe diſgrace and death, his books 
were examined in a ſynod at Lambeth, and he himſelf 
obliged to recant great part of his doctrine. Then he 
was ſent to do penance at Canterbury, where he began 
to broach the ſame tenets anew, declaring publiekly 
that the teſt of the ſcriptures was reaſon ; that the 
practice of purchaſing preferments from the Pope was 
unwarrantable ; that no perſon was bound to obey the 
determination of the Roman church; that the belief 
of Chriſt's preſence in the Euchariſt was not neceſfary 
to ſalvation ; and that the church may err in points of 
faith. His relapſe was no ſooner known, than he was 
brought from Canterbury to London, that he might 
undergo a trial, which he prevented by a ſecond recan- 
tation. By this ſubmiſſion he ſaved his life: bur loſt 
his biſhopric, in lieu of which -he was allowed an 
annual penſion, and died ſoon after in a monaſtery at 
Maidſtone. © | „ e 

In the firſt part of this reign divers perſons were 
brought to trouble for their attachment to Lollardiſm; 
and mention is made of five prieſts, and one laymen, 


being committed to the flames on that account.. 


At that time there was great want of grammar- ſchools, 
and great abuſe of ſuch as were in London; it being 
penal for any (to prevent the growth of Wickliffiſm) 
to put their children to private teachers. Hence it 
was, that ſome others were compelled to go to the 
ſame ſchool, where (to uſe the words of the records) 
The maſters were waxen rich in money, and the learners 
poor in learning. Whereupon the grievance was com- 
plained of by four eminent miniſters in London, viz. 
Meſſ. William Lichfield; parſon of All-Hallow's 
, » Church Hiſtory, p. 127 & 128. | 
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. the Great, Gilbert, parſon of St. Andrew's in Hol 
born, John Cote, parſon of St. Peter's in Cornhill, 
and John Neele, maſter of St. Thomas Acre's (now 
called Mercers-chapel) and parſon of Colechirch, To 
theſe it was granted, by the advice of the ordinary or 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to erect five ſchools (Mr. 
Neele having a licence for two) in their reſpective 
pariſhes -. 
In this reign, the clergy complained to the King in 
parliament, that their ſervants, who came with them 
to the convocation, were often arreſted 3 and prayed 
that they might have the ſame privilege, in that point, 


\ 


as the peers and commons, had, when called to parlia- 


ment; which was granted accordingly T. 
Henry VI. in 1441, founded King's college, in the 
Univerſity: of Cambridge, for a provoſt, ſeventy-fel- 


lows. and ſcholars ; and erected, in 1446, Eaton ſchool 


or college near Windſor, which he endowed for a 
provoſt, eight fellows, and ſixty ſcholars, beſides cho- 
riſters. Margaret, his Queen, was foundreſs of Queen“ 
college, in the ſame Univerſity, A. D. 1448, _ 
2 Henry in the ſubſequent part of this work ; 
bdut in order to preſerve the hiſtorical thread, 
and the method hitherto obſerved, we ſhall here ſub 
join his character, before we proceed to the reign of 


his ſucceſſor.- Henry VI. without any princely virtue 


or qualification, was totally free from cruelty and re- 
venge: on the contrary, he could not without reluc- 
tance conſent to the puniſhment of thoſe malefactors 
who were ſacrificed to the public ſafety ; and frequently 
- ſuffered perſonal indignities of the groſſeſt nature, 
without diſcovering the leaſt mark of reſentment. He 
was chaſte, pious, compaſſionate, and charitable, and 
fo inoffenſive, that the Biſhop, who was his confeſſor 


for ten years, declared, in all that time, he had never 
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dommitted any fin that required penance or rebuke. 
In a word, he would have adorned a cloiſter, though 
he diſgraced a crown; and was rather reſpectable for 
the want of vice, than for the virtues he poſſeſſed . 


EOWARD IV. A. D. 1461. 


Edward had not enjoyed his royalty above eight 
days, when he found himſelf obliged to march againſt 
the indefatigable Queen Margaret, who was at the 
head of 60;000 men in the north; and though he had 
not above 49,000 in his own army, he attacked and 
routed the Lancaſtrians, at Towton in Yorkſhire; 
on March 29, being Palm-Suriday; when upwards of 
36,000 perſons fell in the action and purſuit, or were 
drowned in the river Coc Þ. i made proper 
regulations for preſerving the peace of the northern 
counties, and leaving a body of troops ſufficient to 
repel any incurſions that might be made from ſome 
caſtles in Northumberland, whoſe owners did not ac- 
knowledge his ſovereignty, he returned to Weſtminſter; 
where he was crowned on June 20. He then ſum- 
moned 4 parliament, which, meeting on November 4; 
recogniſed his title; repealed all the ſtatutes made 
againſt the houſe of York ; declared Henry VI. ari 
uſurper ; reſcinded all his acts of royalty as illegal, 
and attainted that, Prince, his Queen, and all their 
adherents. | | a 
After the battle of Towton, Henry and his Queen 
took refuge in Scotland, and delivered up Berwick to 
the Scots. After they had been ſome months there; 
Margaret, leaving her huſband at Edinburgh, made a 
voyage to France, whence ſhe returned with a few 
troops; moſt of whom were cut off or taken in Holy- 
iſland ; and ſhe herſelf with difficulty reached Berwick. 
Nevertheleſs, ſhe entered Northumberland with a con- 
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Dorn, John Cote, parſon of St. Peter's in CornMill; 
and John Neeie, maſter of St. Thomas 3 1 (now 
called Mercers-chapel) and parſon of Colechirch, To 
theſe it was granted, by the advice of the ordinary or 
Archbiſtiop of Canterbury, to erect five ſchools (Mr. 
ere having a licence for two) in their reſpective 
pariſhes +. | 
la this reign, the clergy complained to the King in 
parliament, that their fervants, who came with them 
to the convocation, were often arreſted 3 and prayed 
that they might have the fame privilege, in that point, 
as the peers and commons had, when called to patlia- 
ment ; which was granted accordingly +. 

Henry VI. in 1441, founded King's college, in the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, for a provoſt, ſeventy-fel- 
lows and ſcholars; and erected, in 1446, Eaton ſchool 
or college near Windſor, which he endowed for a 
provoſt, eight fellows, and ſixty ſcholars, beſides cho- 
riſters. Margaret, his Queen, was foundreſs of Queen“ 
college, in the ſame Univerſity, A. D. 1448; FT 
#1. 2... There will be frequent occaſion to mention 
e Henry in che ſubſequent part of this work + 

but in order to preſerve the hiſtorical thread, 
and the method hitherto obſerved, we ſhall here ſub 
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join his character, before we proceed to the reign of 


his ſuccefſor.---Henry VI. without any princely virtue 


or qualification, was totally free from cruelty and re- 


venge: on the contrary, he could not without reluc- 
tance (conſent to the puniſhment of thoſe malefactors 
who were ſacrificed to the public ſafety ; and frequently 
ſuffered (perſonal indigaities of the groſſeſt nature, 
without diſcovering the leaſt mark of reſentment, He 
was chaſte, pious, compaſſionate, and charitable, and 
fo inoffenfive, that the Biſhop, who was his confeſſor 
fur ten years, declared, in all that time, he had never 
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bet any Hm that tequited penatce or rebuke. 
H a Word, He bl have Mts 4 cloifter, * 
he diſgraced 4 ctown ; and was rather teſpectable 
the watit of vice, than fbr the vittues he poffeſſed “. 


EUWAAPD IV. A. D. 1461. 


Edward Had ndt enſbyed his toyalty aboye eight 
days; when le found Himſelf obliged to tnarch againſt 
the indefatigable Queen Margaret, who was ar the 
head bf 60;000 then in the north; and though he had 
not above 49,000 in His own army, he attacked and 
routed the Labels g; at Towton in Yorkſhire; 
un March 29, being Paltn- Sunday, whett upwards of 
36,006 perſons fel! 1 the action and „or wers 
drowned in the river Coe T. Having made proper 
regulations for preſerving the peace of the northern 
counties; and ſeaving 4 body of troops fafficient to 
repel any incurſſons that might be made from fome 
caſties in Northumberland, whoſe owners did not ac- 
knowletlge his ſovereignty, he returned to Weſtminſter; 
where he was crowned on June 20. He then ſum- 
moned 4 parliament, which, meeting on November 4; 
his title; repealed all the ſtatutes made 
againſt the houſe of York ; declared Henry VI. an 
uſurper ; reſcinded all his acts of royalty as illegal, 
and attainted that Prince, his Queen, and all their 


adherents. 
and his Queen 


After the battle of Towton, Henry 
took refuge in Scotland, 'and — Berwick ta 
the Scots. Aftet they had been ſome months there; 
Margaret, leaving her huſband at Edinburgh, made 4 
voyage to France, whence ſhe returned wich a few 
troops, moſt of whom were cut off or taken in Holy- 
iſland; and ſhe herſelf with difficulty reached Berwick. 
Nevertheleſs, ſhe entered Northumberland wich à cun- 
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\ | fiderable force, and her army was dailyjncreafing, till it 
ras totallyrouted at Hexham, in April 1463. After this 
diſaſter, which rendered the Lancaſtrian cauſe deſpe- 
rate, Henry and his conſort, with much ado, got ſafe- 
ly back to Scotland : and after reſiding, ſome time a 
Edinburgh, Henry ſet out from thence in diſguiſe for 
England, in hopes that the northern counties would 
_ riſe again in his favour; but was taken at Waddington- 
hall, in Lancaſhire, where he had lain ſometime con- 
cealed, and carried to London on horfe-back, with his 
legs tied under the horſe's belly“. After the capture 
of Henry, his Queen and ſon, afraid of truſting to any 
perſon's fidelity, fled for refuge into woods and deſarts, 
where they ſuffered the extremity of- diſtreſs, till at 
length they were rifled by robbers, who would, in all 
probability, have deprived them- of their lives, had 
they not quarrelled about the booty, and attacking one. 
another, afforded an opportunity for the royal priſoners 
to make their eſcape. They had not proceeded far, 
when they were met by another ruffian, who approach- 
ed them with a drawn ſword in his hand, and fury in 
his aſpect. On this occaſion, Margaret exhibited a 
remarkable proof of preſence of mind and reſolution. 
Taking her fon by the hand, and aſſuming an air of: 
confidence and majeſty, ** Here, friend,” faid ſhe, 
cc ſave my ſon, the ſon of the good King Henry.“ 
The robber was ſtruck with the dignity and beauty of 
her perſon, as well as the nature of her addreſs. He 
happened to be one of thoſe who had been out-lawed for 
adhering to her huſband. His ſavage heart was melted 
with compaſſion, at the ſight of his Queen and Prince 
in ſuch deplorable diſtreſs. He comforted them with 


the aſſurances of fidelity and protection, and carefully 


conducted them to a village near the ſea-ſide,' where 
they embarked for Flanders, ; 1 
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A. P. 1464.] Edward, being thus freed from ap- 
prehenſion of diſturbance, exerted all his talents to 
render himſelf popular, and acquire the affections of 
his ſubjects, who had been alarmed and diſguſted by 
his former acts of ſeverity. He publiſhed a general 
indemnity in favour of all the Lancaſtrians, who, 
within a certain ſpecified time, ſhould ſubmit to his 
government, and take the oath of allegiance. By this 
aftable deportment, he ingratiated himſelf with all de- 
grees of people; the meaneſt ſuppliant was admitted 
to his preſence, and every day Was diſtinguiſhed by 
his acts of compaſſion and generoſity. During this 
ſeaſon of peace and good humour, his chief counſellors 
adviſed him to convert his thoughts to matrimony : E1- 
ward reliſhed the propofal, and of the three matches 
named, preferred Bona of Savoy, ſiſter to the Queen 
of France. een 29. eee 73 
A. D--146;5.] Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick; 
who had contribued chiefly 'to place Edward on the 
throne, was commiſſioned to ſettle the marriage-arti- 
cles with Lewis XI. the French Monarch, which he 
effected: but in the mean time, the King happenin 
to ſee Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard Wideville, 
and widow of Sir John Grey of Groby, who had been 
ſlain in the Lancaſtrian ſervice, was ſo captivated with 
her beauty, and virtue (which he unſuccefsfully 
_ aſſailed) that he wedded her, but ſo privately, that the 
marriage was not divulged until he thought proper to 
iſſue orders for her coronation *®. The firſtfamilies 
the kingdom were extremely chagrined at the eleva- 
tion of Elizabeth, and the promotion of her kindred : 
but that, and the diſguſt of the nation in general, were 
but trivial circumſtances, when compared to the reſent- 
ment of the Earl of Warwick, who looked upon this 
clandeſtine match as the greateſt inſult and affront that 
could 'be offered to his honour, and communicated his 
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ſentiments to Lewis; who being equally incenſed, did 
not fail to foment his indignation. Warwick, one of 
the proudeſt men that ever lived, returned to England 
in this giſpoſition; which, however, he carefully con- 
cealed; and from this very diſſimulation Edward di- 
vined his thoughts: but, as it was then the intereſt of 
both to diſguiſe their real ſentiments, the King con- 
tinued to treat him with exterior marks of reſpect; 
and the Earl maintained his place in the council, un- 
til his credit and influence were ſuperſeded by the 
Queen's father, created Earl Rivers, and her ather 
relations. The family of the Widevilles uſed all their 
endeavours to render his Lordſhip. unacceptable to the 
King, who had, indeed, very little reaſon to confide in 
his attachment, conſidering the ingratitude with which 
his eminent ſervices had been repaid, and had even 
attempted to debauch his daughter; an inſult for 
which he cquld neyer expect forgiveneſs from a man 


of Warwick's character. | | 
A. P. 1469.] The,Wideyilles were become ſo odi- 
ous to the nobility and people, that, for their own ſafe- 
95 they deſired an accommodation with the family of 
Warwick, which was effected by the mediation of the 
King: but the reconciliation was ſo far from being 
ſincere, that ſoon after the ceremony was over, the 
Earl repaired to his government at Calais, in order to 
execute a ſcheme of revenge he had projected. He 
knew that George Duke of Clarence, next brother to the 
King, was incenſed againſt Edward and his miniſtry, 
who had excluded him from all advantageous offices, 
and all ſhare in the adminiſtration. In order to en- 
gage that Prince in his intereſt, he offered to him his 
daughter Iſabel in marriage ; and Clarence readily em- 
bracipg an alliance that would put him in poſſeſſion of 
on& of the richeſt and moſt beautiful young ladies in 
England, the marriage, notwithſtanding the, endea · 
vours of the King to hinder it, was celebrated at Ca- 
lais. While Warwick reſided there, he ſeems to have 
74S | | felt 


in ENGLAND. Ar 


felt the pulſe of the Engliſh nation, by exciting an inſur- 
rection in Yorkſhire, which was ſucceſſively headed by 
Robert Hilyard (commonly called Robin of Reddil- 
dale) Sir Henry Nevil, .and Sir John Conyers. The 
inſurgents defeated the royal army at Daneſmore in 
Northamptonſhire : after which Sir John Conyers, 
their leader, retired towards Warwick, to wait for rhe 
return of the Earl from Calais, by whoſe direction he 
had hitherto proceeded. Whether Edward was igno- 
rant of this connexion, or thought proper to tempo- 
rize, certain it is, that when Warwick, and his ſon-in- 
law Clarence, arrived in England, and offered their 


aſſiſtance towards re-eſtabliſhing the tranquillity of the 


kingdom, he received them with an appearance of ſa- 
tisfaction, conferring ſeveral offices on Warwick. The 
King was likewiſe pleaſed to'grant a general pardon to 
Conyers and his followers, by that time increaſed to 
60,000. | 

A. D. 1470.] Whatever were his Majeſty's ſenti- 
ments towards Warwick, he ſeems to have been de- 
termined upon making a friend of his brother, John 


Lord Montague; probably with a view to leflen'the 


Earl's formidable power. He propoſed a match be- 
tween his own daughter Elizabeth, and Montague's 
ſon George, whom he created Duke of Bedford on 


January 5. Such a teſtimony of the reyal favour could 


not but be agreeable to the Nevils, who began again 
to live in a friendly correſpondence with Edwaid, un- 
til it was interrupted by an artifice of the miniſtry, who 
dreaded the revival of that family's intereſt. The King, 
while he reſided at Langley in Hertfordſhire, was in- 
vited by George, Archbiſhop of York, Warwick's 


brother, to an entertainment, at his ſear of Morepark, 


in that neighbourhood “; and while the gueſts were 
employed, according to the cuſfom of the time, in 
walhing hands before ſupper, John Ratcliffe, after- 
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_ wards Lord Fitzwalter, told the King privately, that 
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— * 


the Archbiſhop had aſſembled an hundred men at arms, 
to ſeize and convey his Majeſty to the caſtle of Middle» 
ham in Yorkſhire, Edward, alarmed at the intelli- 
gence, which was feigned for the purpoſe, made a 

retence to go oyt, and mounting. his horſe, rode at 
Fall ſpeed to Windſor. Such an abrupt retreat Was 
confirged into a groſs affront. by the Archbiſhop, as 
well as by Warwick and Clarence, who imagined it 
was 2 concerted ſcheme, to tax them and their adhe- 
rents with perfidy; and both ſides reprogebogs each 
other with great acrimony. 

An accommodation was attempted by the Ducheſs 
of York, the King's mother; but their mutual jea- 
louſy was too deeply fixed to be eaſily eradicated. 
Nevertheleſs, Edward impowered Clarence and War- 
wick to array men in Warwickſhire and Glouceſter- 


hire, in order to ſuppreſs an inſurrection in the county 


of Lincoln, headed by Robert Willes, Sir Thomas 


- Dymock, and Sir Thomas de la Launde ; though it 


afterwards appeared, that they had inſtigated the 
leaders to raiſe that commotion : after the ſuppreſ- 
fion of which, by a deciſive victory which the King 
obtained at Stamford, on March-.14, his Majeſty 


| ſummoned Clarence and Warwick to appear before 


him by the 28th, on pain of being denounced rebels 
and traitors. The two chiefs paid no regard to this 


citation : they had endeavoured to excite a rebellion in 


Lancaſhire, Yorkſhire, and Devonſhire ; but their in- 
tention being fruſtrated by the vigilance of the King, 


they embarked at Dartmouth for France. 


Lewis XI. who was inflamed againſt Edward for 
the affair of the marriage, and a league lately concluded 
with the Duke of Burgundy, animated Warwick in his 


deſign of reſtoring Henry VI. to the throne of Eng- 
land. For that end, he effected a reconciliation be- 
tween Queen Margare and the Earl, notwithſtanding 


their 
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their former inveteracy ; and one article of theagree- « 
ment being a marriage between Anne, his younger | 

daughter, and the Queen's ſon, Prince Edward, War- td 
wick became equally allied to the houſes of York and | 


Lancaſter. | 2 4.5 "wr 1 
Clarence and Warwick, having received @ ſmall 
ſupply of money and troops from Lewis, ſet ſail from 
Havre de Grace, under a French convoy, and landed 
at Dartmouth, in September: but Clarence had been, 
during his reſidence in France, brought over to his 
brother's intereſt. They found themſelves, in a few 
days, at the head of 60, oeo fighting men, with whom 
they began their march againſt Edward, who had 
made a progreſs into Yorkſhire, to quell an inſurrec - 
tion raiſed there by the Lord Fitzhugh, married to 
Alice, Warwick's ſiſter. The King, upon the infor- 
mation of the landing of Warwick, returned to Not- 
tingham, in his way ta London; but the Earl, being 
reſolved to engage him before he ſhould reach chat 
capital, came in ſight of him within three miles of 
Nottingham: and Edward diſcouraged by che defec- 
tion of Montague, with 600 troops, to the Lancaſ- 
trians, ſet out at midnight for Lynne, where he em- 
barked with his brothet, Richard Duke of Glouceſter, 
for Holland +. Next morning his army ſubmitted to 
Warwick, who forthwith directed his march for Lon- 
don, which he entered- in triumph, on October 6, and 
ſet at liberty Henry VI. whom he had infulted in the 
moſt opprobious terms, and even inſtigated the mob 
to ue when leading captive from Lancaſhire, 
Lagos! 5: 427 | >> . 2085 | 
In conſequence of this ' ſurpriſing revolution, 2 
thorough change enſued in every branch of the admi- 
niſtration : and a parliament meeting on November 
26, Edward was declared a traitor and u r; all 
ſtatutes made by his authority repealed, and all his ad- 
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and the male iſſue of his body; and in default thereof, 
on the Duke of Clarence and his deſcendants: and that 
Duke, and the Earl of Warwick, were conſtituted 


Regents, during the minority of Prince Edward, 
Henty's fon. 


A. D. 1471. ] During theſe tranſactions in England, 
the fugitive King Edward, after ſome ſtay at the 
Hague, repaired to' his brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Burgundy ; who, after much ſollicitation, was prevail- 
ed upon to accommodate him underhand with ſhips 
and money. Thus ſupplied, he embarked with about 
1500 followers, and attemted to land in Eſſex. Be- 
ing repulſed there, he ſailed to the north, and made a 
deſcent at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, about the latter 


end of March; hoping to be joined by the people of 


thoſe parts, as ſoon as he ſnhould produce the Earl of 
Northumberland's invitation . However, he met 
with a very cold reception; and the inhabitants of 
Holderneſs took up arms to ſtop his progreſs. - He 


| likewiſe underſtood by his emiſſaries, that the citizens 


of Vork were not at all diſpoſed to receive him as So- 
vereign of England. He therefore profeſſed himſelf a 
liegeman to King Henry ; and declared, that all he 
demanded was the duchy: of his father. Truſting to 
the effect of theſe profeſſions, and the affection of the 


people of York, he. marched towards that city, and 
was viſited by a deputation of the aldermen, who de- 


ſired that he would chuſe another road, that they 
might not be under the 1 of refuſing him ad- 
mittance. He again repeated his former declaration 


touching his demand; and expoſtulated with them, in 
a 


manner, upon the cruelty of denying him 
acceſs to the city from which he derived his title, and 
on which he had conferred ſo many benefits: but he 


depended more on the attachment of the inhabitants 


l : than 
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than the power of his eloquence.z and was not 
pointed in his expectation. His partiſans excited a 
commotion in the city; and the magiſtrates went forth 
to offer him the keys, and ſtipulate for their being en- 
empted from pillage. Edward agreed to all their pro- 
poſals ; and being admitted into York, he alighted at 4 
the cathedral, where, by a ſolemn oath, he confirmed 5 
his former proteſtations, that he would remain à loyal ; 
ſubject to Henry; and with reſpe& to his demand, 
concerning his private inheritance, leave it entirely to 
the deciſion of parliament. He ſaw his forces encreaſe 
daily, and borrowed money from the citizens for their 
ſubſiſtence ; till at length, when he had aſſembled a 
body of troops, he left a ſtrong garriſon in the place, 


7 


and began his march for London. | 2 
When he arrived at Nottingham, his numbers en- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, as encouraged him to publiſh 

his claim to the crown . Mean while Warwick, having 

levied a body of troops, advanced to Leiceſter, in'or- 

der to join his brother Montague, who was at the head 

of a conſiderable force, but had allowed Edward to 

paſs by him unmoleſted ; and receiving intelligence 

that Edward had taken the route to Coventry, march- 

ed thither, with a view to hazard an engagement. 

When the two armies were in ſight of each other, the 

Earl received a letter from Clarence, adviſing him 

that he was on his march to join him, and defiring him 

to decline battle till their junction; and in compliance 
therewith allowed his antagoniſt to proceed to Lon- | 
don, . believing that city would hold out until he ſhould 0 
advance to its relief. This was a flagrant piece of miſ- | 
conduct; for the rich merchants there, who had lent 
Edward great ſums, had no other proſpect of payment 

than by his reſtoration ; the intereſt of the ladies way 

in favour of that Prince; the Archbiſhop of Canter- 

bury, with ſeveral noblemen and other prelates, were 
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well-wiſhers to his cauſe ; and the ſanctuaries and 
franchiſes of London and Weſtminſter contained above 


2000 partiſans of the houſe of York. Beſides, War- 
wick's brother, the Primate of York, to whoſe care 
Henry and the city of London were com- 
mitted, had made his peace with Edward, who, by 
his connivance, was admitted into the city, and ſeized 
Henry in the palace of the Biſhop of London. 

In the mean time Warwick, being reinforced by 


a Clarence his ſon · in- law, and his own brother Monta- 


ge, advanced towards the capital, and, on April 13, 


encamped on Barnet heath *, that town being poſſeſſed 


by the troops of Edward, who had marched thither 
from London, to give him battle, in conſequence of 


a meſfage ſent him by Clarence, who promiſed to join 
him wih all his forces, and that very night, receiving 


viſit from Glouceſter, went off with about 12,000 


troop to the Yorkifts quarters, from whence he 
lent a 


meſſage to Warwick, excuſing his on conduct, 
and acquainting him that he had made his peace with 
Edward. The Earl received the meſſage with diſdain; 


and early in the morning of the 14th, being Eaſter- day, 
both armies came to action. Victory ſeemed at firſt to 


incline to the Lancaſtrians ; but when the Earl of Ox- 
ford was returning from the purſuit of the firſt line 
of the Yorkiſts, Warwick's followers, miſtaking, thro? 


the medium of a thick fog, the radiant ſtar on Oxford's 


ftandard for the cognizance of Edward, which was a 
ſun, fell upon their friends with ſuch fury, that they 
were broken and diſperſed before their leaders could 


rectify the fatal error. Other parts of the Lancaſtrian 
army, ſeeing them fly, were ſeized with conſternation, 
and univerſal confuſion enſued. Edward, taking ad- 


vantage of their diſorder, charged them with redoubled 
vigour. ;' and Warwick endeavoured to rally and reani- 
mate them by his own example. This Earl (uſually 
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ſtiled the King · mater) after having exerted all his ca- 
pacity as an officer and hero, in fruitleſs attempta, 
ruſhed into the Hotteſt part 
covered with wounds, as did his brother Mo 


endeavouring to diſengage him. All oppoſition ended 


with the lives of theſe two noblemen: and about noon 
the Yorkiſts, with the loſs of about 1500 of their 
friends, obtained a complete victory over their enemies, 
of whom 5000 were left dead upon the fiele. 


Edward had not long time to enjoy the fruits of 


his advantage, before he was alarmed with the tidingg 
of Queen Margaret's having landed at. Weymouth, 


on Eaſter-day *. The news of Warwick's death, and 


the impriſonment of her huſband, fo dejected her, that 
ſhe took refuge with her ſon in Beaulieu - abbey in 
Hampſhire. Her ſpirits, however, revived, when ſhe 
ſaw herſelf joined by a, conſiderable number of nobis. 
lity and gentlemen, with their vaſſals and adherents; 
and with them advanced to Tewkeſbury. Edward 
came up with them ſo ſuddenly, that on May 4, be- 
fare ſhe could pals the Severn in order to march into 


Wales, where there was a large body in arms for: 


Henry, he attacked and routed her atmy intrenched in 


a park adjoining to the town, Prince Edward was 
baſely aſſaſſinated after the battle; and his mother, 


Queen Margaret, being found on the field in a waggon, 


more dead-than alive, was ſent. prifoner to the Tower, 
where ſhe remained about four years, until the King 
of France paid go, ooo crowns for her ranſom. + -/ 


The unfortunate Henry VI. ſurvived theſe commo-- _ 


tions but a ſhort time, being found dead in the Tower 
on May 21, in the 51ſt year of his age; and his death 
is generally aſcribed to Richard Duke of Glouceſter. - 


A. D. 1475.] The tranquillity of England being 
re-eſtabliſhed, Edward revived the old pretenſions ta 
the French monarchy ; and having concluded divers. 
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treaties with the Dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, 
landed with an army at Calais about the end of June *. 
On his arrival there, he ſent an herald to ſummon 
Lewis XI. to deliver up the crown and kingdom of 
France; and, in cafe of a refuſal, to denounce war 


and vengeance. The French King, having heard the 
. © herald's meſſage without emotion, replied, that Edward 


be deceived by both theſe allies. The event veri 


bad taken this violent ſtep at the inſtigation of the Duke 
- of Burgund and the Conſtable de St. Pol, . 


he 
prediction, for the allies performed no part of heir 
engagements; and the King of England, percetving 
himſelf a dupe to their intereſts, made a ſeparate 


peace with Lewis; after Which the two Monarchs had 


an interview on the bridge of Pequigny. 

A. D. 1478.] Edward, being at peace with all his 
neighbours, had become indolent and avaricious; and 
the adminiſtration was wholly engroſſed by the Queen 
and her relations, who rendered themſelves odious to 
the nation, not only by their inſatiable thirſt of power, 
but alſo by their inſolent demeanor, and the pride 
they ſeemed to take in ſlighting and thwarting the 
ſchemes of the King's brothers, George Duke of 
Clarence and Richard Duke of Glouceſter. The latter, 
who was naturally cloſe and conſiderate, diſſembled his 
reſentment ſo as to prevent an open rupture: but 
Clarence could not ſuppreſs his diſcontent, which was 
fomented by the cunning inſinuations of Glouceſter, 
who had already formed a deſign upon the crown, 
which he could not well accompliſh ſo long as Clarence 
ſtood between, him and the ſucceſſion. Richard there- 


fore reſolved to effect his ruin, and artfully exaſperating 


the reſentment of Clarence againſt the King, until he 
uttered ſome raſh menaces and imprecations, repeated 
them to Edward with exaggerations, on pretence of 
cautioning him againſt the other's treaſonable deſigns. 


* Smollet, vol. v. p. 122 & 125. The 
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The Queen and her kindred reinforced the ſuggeſtions 
of Glouceſter in ſuch a manner, that his Majeſty con- 
ceived a real ſuſpicion and diſguſt agaiaſt Clarence: 


and this Prince, incenſed at his treatment, became 
louder in his complaints againſt the miniſtry, who 


reſolved to accompliſh his deſtruction. A parliament 
meeting on January 16, Clarence was. brought to his 


trial on an indictment for high treaſon, which he de- 


nied, and offered to prove his innocence in ſingle 
combat : but the King being his accuſer, and declaring 
himſelf well ſatisfied and convinced of the truth of 
the impeachment, no evidence was examined, and no 


member preſumed to ſpeak in behalf of the unfortu- 


nate Prince, who was therefore convicted, and con- 
demned to die the death of a traitor. The ſentence, 
however, was reſpited; and probably his life would 
have been ſpared, had not Edward's indignation been 
kept up by the intrigues of the Queen and Glouceſter, 
and his apprehenſion arouſed by a ridiculous prophecy, 
implyin de the name of his ſucceſſor ſhould begin 
with a The miniſtry, would not even venture the 
popular reſentment by a public execution, although the 
parliament had petitioned that it might be done with- 
out delay ; and Clarence was found dead in the Tower 


drowned in a butt of Malmſey wine. 
The following part of this reign was employed in 


on March 21, being generally ſuppoſed to have been 


unavailing treaties on the continent, without any inte- 


reſting exploit at home, until the year 1482, when the 
Duke of Glouceſter, in an expedition to Scotland, re- 
covered Berwick, and concluded a peace with that 
nation. 


A. D. 1483.] The King of England, apprehenſive 
of no diſturbance from his northern neighbours, turned 


all his attention towards proſecuting his revenge againſt 


Lewis XI. of France, for betrothing bis ſon Charles 


the Dauphin, with Margaret heireſs of Burgundy, al- 
though that Prince had formerly been affianced to 
East Edward's 
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Edvidre's daughter Elizabeth * but in the midit of if 
migbty preparations: for the invaſion: of France, he 
veas ſeiaed with a violent fever, produced by ſome ex- 
ceſs, af which he died on April q, in the 42d year of 
his age; and was buried in the New-chapel at Wind- 
for, of which himſelf was founder. 

Edward IV. found the friendſhip of the clergy ſo 
necoſſary, that he granted a charter exempting chem 
from the juriſdiction of the civil power in criminal 

' - caules, remitting all fueh to the judgment of their or- 

dinaries. He hkewiſe eftabliſhed the juriſdiction of 
ecclefialtical courts with regard to tythes, and allowed 
them to iſſue ſpiritual cenſures againſt ſuch as ſhould 

- invade their prerogatives. *®. Theſe favours; while they 

ſerved to eftabliſh Edward's throne, at 'the fame time 
excited the pride of the clergy and the envy of the 
lay ſubjects, which co-operated'in paving the way for 
the reformation. However, we find inftances of his 
ſeverity 10 individuals among them. We have already 
taken notice that George Nevil, Archbiſhop of York, 
procured him an caſy admittance into London, and 
by that means was in a great meaſore the cauſe of his 
reſtoration. Neverthelefs,, when Edward granted a 
pardon to William Wainfleet Biſhop of Wincheſter 
(founder of Magdalen-college and Magdalen-hall, in 
the Univerſity of Oxford) and ſeven other prelates who 
had been partiſans of the houſe of Lancaſter, he ſent 

Nevil into exile, and impriſoned him for ſeveral years: 

in the caſtle of Guiſnes, during which time the King 
enjoyed the revenues of his fees, after having ſeized. 

all his other effects, among which was a mitte ſo rich, 

hat he made himfelf a crown thereof. This prelate 
was, in the ſequel, reſtored to his liberty and dioceſe, 

but went drooping till the day of his death; and it i 

added much to his ſorrow, that Poe Sixtus IV. erected g 
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his ſee, which claimed a juriſdiction over tlie church 
of Scotland. Sixtus, however, to make an atonement, 
iſfued ſeveral bulls to ſcreen the clergy from the in- 
croachments of the laity, as well as for confirming, 
renewing, and increaſing, the privileges of the Univer- 
ſity of Oxford . John Stacy, another clergyman, 
fell a facrifice to the King's reſentment. He was a 
learned and famous aſtronomer : but being a favourite 
of the Duke of Clarence, was charged with the exer- 
ciſe of necromancy, for which being condemned, he 
was executed at Tyburn, where he proteſted his inno- 
cence with great ſpirit and Conſtancy . : 

About the year 1465, one Thomas Holden, a Car- 
melite or White friar, preached in Michaelmas term, 
at St. Paul's croſs in London, „That our Lord 
| Jeſus Chriſt was in poverty, and did beg in the 
world.” This occaſioned a violent diſpute, in which 
the opponents of the friars maintained, that there was 
a great difference between begging and taking what 
the bounty of others doth freely confer, as out Saviour 
did from ſuch who did miniſter unto him of their 
ſubſtance f. The principal champions for the mendi- 
cants were, | 
Henry Parker, a Carmelite, bred in Cambridge; 
| living afterwards in Doncaſter-convent, impriſoned for 
preaching :-——and John Milverton, bred in Oxford, 
a Carmelite of Briſtol,” who being excommunicated 
by the Biſhop of London, appealed to the Pope, but 
found no favour, and was kept three years priſoner 
in the caſtle of St. Angelo. i ; 
Againſt the mendicants appeared Thomas Wilſon, 
LL. D. and, according to ſome, Dean of St. Paul's, 
4 zealous preacher and diſputant:— and William 
Ivy, canon of St. Paul's, who afterwards wrote in 


* Smollet, vol. v. p. 117 & 236, Church Hiſtory p. 133. 
+ Smollet, vol. v. p. 139. | { 
Church Hiſtory, p. 132. 
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defence of Richard Hill, Biſhop of London, who had 
impriſoned two mendicants for cheir preaching. 

Pope Paul II. put an end to the controverſy, by de- 
claring the doctrine dangerous, and worthy to be trod- 


den down under all mens feet. 


There was but one perſon who fuffered for religion 
in this reign, viz John Gooſe, who was burned on 
Tower- hill, in 1473. This man, before his execu- 


tion, deſired ſome meat fiom the Sheriff; which being 
granted, he ſaid, I will eat a good competent dinner, 


for I ſhall paſs a ſharp ſhower, ere I come to ſup- 


pert.” 


This reign is famous for the introduction of the art 
of printing by William Caxton, citizen and mercer of 
London, who ſet up the firſt preſs in England at Weſt- 


minſter. 


Edward IV. was a Prince of the moſt elegant per- 
ſon, and inſinuating addreſs; endowed 
with the utmoſt fortitude and intrepidity; 
poſſeſſed of uncommon ſagacity and penetration: but, 
like all his anceſtors, was brutally cruel and vindictive, 
perfidious, lewd, perjured, and rapacious; without 


His character. 


one liberal thought, without one ſentiment of huma- 


nity, 


Epward V. A. D. 1483. 


Edward V. was proclaimed King of England im- 
mediately upon the death of his father, being then in 
the 13th year of his age: but the ſpace of two months 
and thirteen days, during which he enjoyed that title, 
was too ſnort to produce any thing affecting the church, 
farther than it was intereſted in the conſequence of the 
iniquitious meaſures taken to deprive Edward of his 
royal dignity. en 


+ Smollet, vol. v. p. 133» 
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Ricianp III. furnamed Crook-back, A. D. 1483. 


The Duke of Glouceſter, having paved his way to 
the throne by perfidy and murder, was proclaimed 
King by the name of Richard III. on June 22; and 
on July 6, was crowned, together with Anne his 
Queen, daughter of the renowned Earl of Warwick, 
and widow of Prince Edward, whom he aſſaſſinated 
at Tewkeſbury. Soon afterwards he made a circuit 
through ſeveral counties, under pretence of reforming- 
abuſes. It was during this progreſs that his two 
nephews, King Edward and Richard Duke of York, 
were ſaid to be murdered in the Tower, as at this time 
they certainly diſappeared : but ſome writets are of 
opinion, that Edward died of grief, and that his bro- 
ther mgde his eſcape, and in the ſequel was diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of Perkin Warbeck. | 

Before Richard returned to London, he viſited the 
city of York, and was crowned there a ſecond time. 
But in the mean time, Henry Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, having been affronted by Richard, whom 
he was very inſtrumental in raiſing to the throne, re- 
tired in diſguſt to his caſtle of Brecknock ;. and there, 
in conjunction with John Morton, Biſhop of Ely (com- 
mitted to his cuſtody for oppoſing the tyrant's eleva- 
tion) concerted a plan for depoſing the uſurper, and 
giving the crown to Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 
provided he would marry Elizabeth, eldeft daughter 
of Edward IV. This being approved by, all the parties, 
and the Duke of Brittany inclined to favour the enter- _ 
prize, aſſociations were formed in different. counties 
for a general inſurrection: but Richard, being ap- 
priſed of the conſpiracy, aſſembled an army, and 
Buckingham being ſtopped from joining his confede- 
rates by the overflowing of the Severn, which laſted 
ſix days, his Welch followers, diſpirited with fatigue 
and famine, diſperſed ; and the Duke, being ſoon at- 
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terwards taken, loſt his head. His friends, who wait- 


ed his paſſing the Severn, hearing of the deſertion of 
the Welch, ſeverally ſhifted for themſelves: and 


Richmond, arriving on the coaſt of Dorſet, was obliged 


to return to the continent for want of adherents. 

A. D. 1484.] Richard, having ſacrificed a great 
number of the infurgents to his vengeance, and being 
diſappointed in his views of getting the Karl of Rich- 
mond into his hands, employed his invention to pre- 


vent that nobleman's intended marriage with Eliza- 


beth, whom he reſolved to make his own wife: but 
there was a neceſſity to remove his preſent conſort, 
and obtain the conſent of the Qu-en dowager, whoſe 
brothers he had butchered. He cajoled her in ſuch a 
manner, that ſhe left the ſanctuary, with her five 
daughters, and appeared with them at court, where 
they were moit graciouſly received : and Anne, his 
Queen, did not long ſurvive; being ſuppoſed to be 
killed either with unkindneſs or poiſon. His addreſſes 
to his niece were received with horror : but he did nor 
doubt of being able to vanquiſh her reluctance, tho? 
he delayed the deſign till a more favourable opportunity 
ſhould occur, as he did not think it would be politic 
to force her inclinations, 

A. D. 1485.] In the mean time the Earl of Rich- 
mond was ſoliciting ſuccours from the court of France, 
which having at laſt procured, he ſet ſail from Har- 
fleur, and landed in Milford-haven in Wales, on Au- 
ouſt 6. Richard, being informed of his arrival, col- 
lected 12,000 forces, 3000 of which were under the 
command of Lord Stanley (married to the Earl's 
mother) and his brother Sir William; and took poſt 
between Leiceſter and Coventry, in order to ſtop the 
| Progreſs of his antagoniſt, whoſe troops did not exceed 
5000. On Saturday, Auguſt 22, the two armies met 
at Boſworth, and attacked one another moſt furiouſly ; 


but the event remained doubtful, till the two Stanleys 


went over with their followers to the Lancaſtrians : 
who, 
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ho being thus reinforced, obtained a complete vic- 
tory, with the loſs of about 100 men, over their foes, 
of whom 1000, beſides the leader, fell in the action 
and purſuit. Richard's crown, being found in the 
ſpoils of the field, was by Lord Stanley placed upon 
the head of the Earl of Richmond, who was there- 
upon ſaluted as King by the name bt Henry VII“. 
The clergy in general acquieſced in the government 
of Richard III. but we only find two of them, who 
proſtituted their function in raiſing that tyrant to the 
throne, Dr. Ralf Shaw, brother to the Lord Mayor 
of London, and Pynkney, provincial of the Auguttin 
friars, who were both employed to conciliate the minds 
of the people to the intended revolution by their har- 
rangues at St. Paul's croſs. Shaw forteited all his po- 
pulatity by the venal exertion of his talents, and con- 
cealed himſelf in retirement, where he ſoon died of 
ſorrow and remorſe: and Pynkney loſt his credit, con- 
ſcience, and voice, altogether Þ. oe 
Such was the end of Kichard III. the moſt % gi. 
; is Cha- 
cruel, unrelenting tyrant that ever fat on the „ade. 
throne of England. He ſeems to have been 
an utter ſtranger to the ſofter emotions of the human 
heart, and entirely deſtitute of every focial ſentiment, 
His ruling paſſion was ambition, for the gratifcation 
of which he trampled upon every law, both human 
and divine: but this thirſt of ambition was unattended 
with the leaſt mark of generoſicy, or any deſire of 
rendering himſelf agreeable to his fellow creatures ; it 
was the ambition of a ſavage, not of a Prince; for 
he was a ſolitary being, altogether detached lrom the 
reſt of mankind, and incapable of that ſatis faction 
which reſults from private friendſhip and diſinrereſted 
ſociety. , We muſt acknowledge, however, that, after 
his acceſſion to the .throne, his adminiſtration, in ge- 
neral was conducted by the rules of juſtice; that he 
Smollet, vol. v. p. 17 1-—198. | 
+ Ibid. p. 167. Church Hiſtory, p. 134, 135. 9 
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rated ſalutary Jaws, and eſtabliſhed wiſe regulations; 
and that, if his reign had been protracted, he might 
have proved an excellent King to the Engliſh nation. 
He poſſeſſed an uncommon ſolidity of judgment, a 
natural fund of eloquence, the moſt acute penetration, 
and ſuch courage as no danger could diſmay. He 
was dark, ſilent, and reſerved, and ſo much maſter 
of diſſimulation that it was almoſt impoſſible to dive 
into his real ſentiments, when he wanted to conceal 
his deſigns. His ſtature was ſmall, his aſpect cloudy, 
ſevere and forbidding ; one of his arms withered, and 
one ſhoulder higher than the other, from-which cir- 
cumſtances of deformity he acquired the epithet of 
Crook-back. Richard III. was the laſt of the Anje- 
vin race, ſurnamed Plantagenet, which had poſſeſſed 
the crown of England for the ſpace of three hundred 
and thirty years: but he was not the laſt male of that 
family in England; for the Earl of Warwick, ſon to 
George Duke of Clarence, was ſtill alive, and the 
only remaining branch of all the numerous poſterity 
of the third Edward, which had been almoſt totally 
extinguiſhed in the civil war; a war which had raged 
for thirty years, and was terminated by the battle of 
Boſworth, after having coſt the lives of above one 
hundred thouſand Engliſhmen, including a great num- 
ber of princes of the 5 of York and Lancaſter. 
HENRY A. D. 1485. 


Henty, in a few days after his arrival at London, 
ſolemnly renewed the oath he had formerly taken to 
wed the Princeſs Elizabeth, though he reſolved to de- 
fer the performance till after his coronation, which was 
folemnized on October 30, when he inſtituted the 

eomen of the guard. In November the parliament 
entailed the crown upon him and the heirs of his body. 

A. D. 1486.] Although Henry hated the family of 
York, he found it neceſſary to fulfil his engagement 
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to marry the Princeſs Elizabeth; and the nuptials 
were ſolemnized on January 18, to the inexpreſſible 
joy of the nation ꝰ: but the demonſtrations of popular 
ſatisfaction were extremely mortifying to the King, who 
conſidered them as ſo many marks of affection to the 
houſe of York, for which he had conceived ſuch an aver- 
fion, that he always treated his Queen with the utmoſt 
coldneſs and indifference, and never let flip an oppor- 


tunity to humble the partiſans of her houſe, towards 


whom he acted rather as the chief of a party, than as 
an equitable Sovereign. Whilſt Henry was on a tour 


through the northern counties, he reeeived information 


that Lord Lovel, with Humphrey and Thomas Stat- 


ford, were actually in arms; at which he was not a 


little ſtartled : but his apprehenſions were ſoon removed 
by che inſurgents diſperſing on offer of pardon. 

The birth of his eldeſt fon, Prince Arthur, on Sep- 
tember 20, gave hopes to the nation, that this event 
would warm Henry's indifference into a real affection 


for the mother +; but when they ſaw that it had no 


ſuch effect, that he delayed her coronation ; that his 
diſpoſition was ſordid and illiberal, and his temper ſullen 
and reſerved, they looked upon him with deteſtation, 
and began to think they had made a bad exchange 
for the tyrant Richard. His enemies took this oppor- 
tunity to infinuate, that he intended to murder the 
Earl of Warwick in the Tower ; and it was whiſpered 
that the Duke of York had made his eſcape from the 
cruelty of his uncle, and was ſtill alive on the conti - 
nent. 

The univerſal joy expreſſed by the Engliſh people 
at this report, encouraged Richard Simon, a prieſt of 
Oxford, to project the affair of Lambert Simnel, a 
youth of uncommon vivacity and extraordinary per- 
ſonal accompliſhments, whom he reſolved to paſs upon 
the world as that Duke: but upon a ſurmiſe that the 


0 smollet, vol. v. p. 243. t Ibid. 247. 
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- Earl of Warwick had eſcaped from the Tower, he de- 
termined that Simnel ſhould perſonate this nobleman, 


\ | * 
(| 


Having properly tutored-his pupil, he carried him to 


Ireland, where the impoſture ſucceeded ſo far that he 
was, without oppoſition, proclaimed King, by the name 


of Edward VI. 0 
A. D. 1487.] By this time the ſpirit of diſaffection, 


which had become general in England, was very much 
inflamed by the King's confining the Queen Dowager 


in the monaſtery of Bermondſey, and depriving her of 


her whole eſtate, without any form or trial. The 


tutors of Simnel (who had been crowned King of Ire- 
land, and reinforced with. 2000 German troops) hoping 
to benefit themſelves of the diſpoſition in England, 
landed with about 8000 men in Lancaſhire, where 
they were joined by very few. Henry had made the 


_ neceſſary preparations for their reception, and under- 
| ſtanding that their route was towards Newark; he 


attacked them on June 6, at the head of 12,000 


troops, at the village of Stoke, and, after an obſtinate 
refiſtance of three hours, obtained a complete victory, 
Lambert Simnel and Simon the prieſt were made pri- 
ſoners; and Henry affected to deſpiſe his rival ſo much, 


that he would not take his life, but retained him at 
firſt as a ſcullion in his kitchen, and afterwards as a 


falconer, ROB 10 
Henry, after the battle, having made a journey to 


the north, obſerved that the diſcontents of the people 
proceeded in a great meaſure from his ſeverity to the 
partiſans of the houſe of York, and in particular for his 


| having delayed ſo long the Queen's coronation : there- 


fore, upon his return to London, he ordered it to be ſo- 


lemnized on November 25. The parliament meeting 
the ſame month, voted the King a large ſupply for 


the ſupport, of the Duke of Brittany againſt Charles 
VIII. of France; and confirmed the authority of the 


ſtar-chamber, a court which had hitherto ſubſiſted by 
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the ancient common laws of the realm *. They like. 
wiſe enacted a ſtatute, by which any ſervant of the 
King, under the degree of a nobleman, conſpiring the 
death of any member of the council, or Lord of the 
realm, ſhould be deemed guilty of a capital crime. 
The ſame penalty was extended to thoſe who ſhould 
obtain poſſeſſion of women by force, howſoe ver they 
might afterwards be reconciled to their raviſhers. 

A. D. 1488.] The levying of the ſubſidy, granted 
by the parliament, occaſioned an inſurrection in York- 
ſhire and the biſhopric of Durham, headed by John 
à Chamber, in which the Earl. of Northumberland 
loſt his life: but the commotion was ſoon quelled by 
the Earl of Surry, 

A. D. 1492.) The King of England conceiving 
himſelf ill uſed in divers negotiations by the French 
Monarch, during the three preceding years, convoked 
a parliament in the beginning.of this year, and ac- 
quainted them with his reſolution to recover the kingdom 
of France, as the inheritance of his anceſtors, demand- 
ing, at the ſame time, a ſupply ſuitable to the great- 
neſs of the occaſion. The parliament complying with 
his requeſt, he made ſome preparations, and after 
divers delays landed in October at Calais ; from which 
he marched to inveſt Boulogne. Charles the French 
King, though he was not ignorant of Henry's pro- 
ceedings, had not even aſſembled an_army to oppoſe 
him: and, in eight days after the ſiege of Boulogne 
was undertaken, peace was concluded between the 
two kingdoms at Eſtaples, without ſo much as men- 
tioning the reſtitution of any of the French dominions. 
He was reimburſed. all the expences of his armament, 
and allowed a yearly penſion, by Charles : but the no- 
bility and officers, who ſold or mortgaged their eſtates, 
in hopes of preferment, murmured very much, 
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A. D. 1493.] Henry was by this time become extre- 
mely odious to the Engliſh, who accuſed him of tre- 
panning the commons into a grant of exorbitant taxes ; 
of having extorted immenſe ſums illegally, under the 
term of benevolence; of having concluded an inglo- 
rious peace with France; of treating the Queen 
harſhly ;- and of depreſſing all thoſe who had been 
well-wiſhers to the houſe of York. He was not igno- 
rant of the people's diſcontent, and foreſaw the ſtorm 
'to which he was afterwards expoſed. | 
Accomtof A new pretender to the crown of England, 
Perkin much more dangerous than Lambert Simnel, 
 Warbeck. had appeared on the continent, under the 
name of Richard Plantagenet Duke of York, ſecond 

Jon of Edward IV. ſuppoſed to have eſcaped from the 
Tower, after the death of his elder brother, Edward V. 
This claimant (whom the adherents of Henry alledged 
to be the ſon of a converted Jew in Tourney, and 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Perkin Warbeck) was 
a youth of very engaging aſpect, courteous addrels, 
and of great accompliſhments both of body and. un- 
derſtanding. He was patronized by Edward VI.'s 
ſiſter, Margaret Ducheſs of Burgundy, who, when 
Henry VII. declared war againſt France, deſired him 
to take ſhipping for Ireland, which was devoted to the 
houſe of York. He followed her directions, and land- 
ing at Cork, was joined by a great number of parti- 
fans. Charles VIII. was no ſooner informed of his 
being there, than he ſent ambaſſadors to aſſure him 
of his protection, and invite him to his court. On his 
arrival at Paris he was honourably received, acknow- 
ledged Duke of York, accommodated in a princely 
manner, till the peace of Eſtaples, when Henry tried 
to perſuade the French King to deliver him up: but 
that Monarch would not violate the laws of hoſpi- 
tality, though he promiſed that the youth ſhould 
have no aſſiſtance from France in ſupport of his claim 


to the Engliſh throne. The adventurer then repaired 
| | to 
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to the court of the Ducheſs of Burgundy, where he 
gave ſuch pertinent anſwers to the minuteſt queſtions 


propoſed to him, and demeaned himſelf with ſuch dig- 
nity of deportment, that ſhe, and all the ſpectators, 
ſeemed fully convinced of his being the real Duke of 
York. She forthwith owned him as her nephew, 
diſtinguiſhed him by the title of The white Koſe of 
England, appointed a guard for his perſon, and treated 


him in all reſpects as the true heir of the Engliſh mo- 


narchy. When theſe circumſtances were known in 
England, Sir William Stanley, and ſeveral perfons 
of diſtinction, ſent over Sir Robert Clifford, and W. 


Baily, of Aldeburg, in Hertfordſhire, to learn the truth 
of what was tranſacted at Margaret's court; and Sir 
Robert, after frequent converſations with the young 
man, aſſured his conſtituents, that he was the identical 


Richard Plantagener. 
In the mean time Henry was not idle : he employed 


cmiſſaries abroad to infinuate themſelves into the con- 


ductof the pretender and his protectreſs, that they might 
diſcover the particulars of his birth and education, as 


well as the names of thoſe who favoured him in Eng- 


land. That thoſe ſpies might be the leſs ſuſpected, he 
cauſed them to be excommunicated at St. Paul's by 
name, in the bead - roll of his enemies, according to the 
cuſtom of the times: nay, he even tampered with the 
chaplains and confeſſors of the nobility, in order to 
know their ſecret inclinations. He was no leſs induſ- 
trious in endeavouring to find out proofs of the Duke 
of York's having been murdered in the Tower. Sir 
James T yrrel, and his ſervant Dighton, were examin- 
ed, and confeſſed themſelves the perpetrators of that 
alledged tragedy ; but, however, their account left the 
matter in ſuch perplexity, that Henry never made uſe 
of it in any of his declarations. Dighton was ſer at li- 
berty, and earned his pardon by divulging this tradi- 
tion, which in all probability was invented for Henry's 
purpoſe: and very little dependance ought to be laid 
On 
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on extorted confeſſions, as well as on the writers of this 
reign, who had their information, concerning this 


dark affair, in ſuch incoherent ſcraps as the King was 

leaſed to give them; and generally made their court, 
— blackening his predeceſſor, who was otherwiſe cri- 
minal enough. All the intelligence that Henry could 
get from abroad, was ſo defective, and ill atteſted, 
that, inſtead of convincing the world of an impoſture, 


it confirmed the opinion. of many in favour of the 


| youth called Perkin Warbeck. They concluded, 


from Henry's known ſagacity, that if the young man 
had really been an impoſtor, he would have traced him 
from his cradle to his appearance in the character of 


Richard Plantagenet, in ſuch a manner, as would 


have plainly detected the deceit. They could hardly 
believe, that Charles VIII. King of France, and the 
Ducheſs of Burgundy, would have proſtituted the 
dignity of Princes ſo far, as to beſtow it upon a com- 
mon adventurer ;- and they took it for granted, that if 
the Duke of York had been actually murdered in the 
Tower, King Henry would have been able to prove 
the fact ſo clearly, as to confute the pretenſions of any 
counterfeit. There was ſomething very myſterious in 
Henry's conduct upon this occaſion : for the informa- 
tion, which he alledged to have received from his ſpies 
abroad, touching the life and adventures of Perkin, 
was not publiſhed by proclamation, or in any other 
authentic manner; but circulated in vagye and con- 
tradictory reports by the courtiers and their adherents. 
His ambaſſador at the court of the Archduke, when 
defired to produce the evidence of the Duke of York's 


death, ſaid, his maſter declined that ſort of proof, be- 


cauſe it might be alledged that he had tutored the wit» 
neſſes. Thele circumſtances, added to the uncommon 
Jealouſy he. manifeſted towards the pretender, the great 
pains he took, and the ſums, which, contrary to his 
nature, he expended, in countermining the efforts of the 
claimant, perſuaded many people, that the youth was 

| not 
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not an impoſtor. Neither is it probable that the Ducheſs 


of Burgundy, notwithſtanding her. averſion to Henry 
VII. would concur in any ſcher: to diſinherit the iſſue 
of her niece, Henry's conſort, in favour of a counter- 
feit and alien to her family. Neither is it an extrava- 
gant ſuppoſition, that Henry, when he confined the 
Queen dowager,!and endeavoured to palliate that ſtep, 
by giving out, that it was on account of her having 
delivered her daughters into the hands of Richard, 
was afraid to bring her to trial, leſt it ſhould have ap- 
peared, that ſhe had not complied with that tyrant's 
deſire, until he had taken ſome extraordinary method 
to obtain that compliance, and that that had been his 
conniving at the eſcape of her ſon. All our hiſtorians 
agree, that Richard, when he propoſed marriage with 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, profeſſed the greateſt remorſe 
to the Queen- mother for his barbarity to her kindred : ' 
and it is probable that her Majeſty acquieſced in play- 
ing off the phantom Lambert Simnel, in order to ſound 
the inclination of the people, and*pave the way for ex- 
hibiting her own ſon “. 
- Be that as it may, Henry was more ſucceſsful in 
diſcovering the ſteps taken in favour of the claimant, 
by corrupting Sir Robert Clifford, than in his attempts 
to prove him an impoſtor. In order to cruſh the con- 
ſpiracy before it ſhould become too dangerous, ſeveral 
perſons were condemned, and executed, for holding 
treaſonable correſpondence with Perkin . | 
A. D. 1494.] Henry, having thus averted any im- 
mediate danger in England, converted his attention to 
the affairs of Ireland, where the pretender had ſtill ſome 
powerful friends and abettors. He ſent Sir Edward 
Poynings thither as Lord-deputy; and divers ſteps 
were taken to keep matters quiet in that country. 
While Poynings reſided there, he convened a parlia- 


* 
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ment, which is famous on record for the acts it paſſed 
to the advantage of England, and the Engliſh ſettled 
among the Iriſh, One of theſe, ſtil] known by the 
name of Poynings's ad, decreed, That the parliament 
of Tteland could not be aſſembled, until the governor 
and council ſhould have made the King acquainted with 
the cauſes of its meeting, and received his Majeſty's 
permiſſion, under the great ſeal. Another law im- 
ported, That all the ffatutes of England ſhould be 
obſerved. in Ireland. Theſe two acts are in force at this 
day . | 5 
Henry's avarice increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he 
employed all his cunning to find out pretences for 
amaſſing ſums of money, though he was far from be- 
ing in want of it; and trumped up the moſt frivolous 
accuſations againſt wealthy individuals, that he might 
fill his coffers at their expence: but no part of his 
conduct, in that point, redounded more to his diſ- 
honour, than his proſecution of Sir William Stanley, 
Lord Chamberlain, to whom, in a great meaſure, he 
owed his elevation to the throne. This nobleman fa- 
voured the cauſe of Perkin, on the ſuppoſition that he 
was the real ſon of Edward IV. and, perhaps, he was 
influenced on this occaſionby reſentment againſt Henry, 
from whom he is ſaid to have ſuffered a repulſe, when 
he aſked the earldom of Cheſter. The King certainly 
had reaſon to dread the ill-offices of ſuch a powerful 
nobleman ; whoſe chief crime, in all probability, was 
his great wealth, which exceeded that of any other 
Engliſh ſubje&, and ſo captivated the heart of Henry, 
that he determined to accompliſh his ruin. For this 
purpoſe Sir Robert Clifford was fent for from Flanders, 
and appearing before the council, threw himſelf at the 
King's feet, implored his clemency, which he ſaid he 
would merit by declaring all he knew of the conſpiracy. 
Henry promiſed to pardon him on that condition : 


+ Smollet, vol. v. p. 291. 
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and then Clifford impeached ſundry perſons, among 
whom was the Lord Chamberlain. The King affected 
great ſurpriſe, threatening the informer with death, if 
his accuſations were falſe. Clifford perſiſted in the im- 
peachment, and Sir William was immediately put un- 
der arreſt. Next day, being examined betbes the 
council, he owned what was laid to his charge, and 
was condemned on his own confeſſion ; though all that 
he had ſaid, amounted to no more than, that he would 
never bear arms againſt Perkin Warbeck, were he 
certain that the youth was the real ſon of Edward IV. 
Perhaps he thought himſelf ſecure in the ſervice he had 
done the King, and the great credit of his brother; 
but all the favour he could obtain, was the reſpite of 
a few weeks, that he might prepare himſelf for 
death 4. 

A. D. 1495.] The whole kingdom was over- 
whelmed with conſternation at the fate of Sir William 
Stanley, who ſuffered for that which few Engliſh ſub- 
jects were innocent; namely, for preferring the right 
of the houſe of York to that of the reigning King. 
What augmented their fear, was their perceiving that 
Henry had maintained ſpies to watch the conduct of 
the Lord Chamberlain; and, in all probability, followed 
the ſame practice with other noblemen, who durſt no 
longer communicate their ſentiments, leſt thoſe, whom 
they truſted as friends, ſhould prove informers. In 
ſummer, King Henry, in order to convince the na- 
tion, that the proceedings againſt Sir William Stanley 
had not diminiſhed his regard for his brother the Earl 
of Derby, or his affection for his own mother the 
wife of that nobleman, made an excurſion to the Earl's 
houſe at Latham in Lancaſhire, where he ſtaid three 
days, and ſeemed well pleaſed with his entertainment. 
From thence he made a progreſs through Yorkſhire: 
and while he was at this diſtance from the capital, 
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his rival  teſolved to try his fortune in - England. 


Being ſupplied with ſome troops and veſſels by the 
Ducheſs of Burgundy, he ſet ſail in July, and arriving 


on the coaſt of Kent, near Sandwich, landed ſome of 


his people, to ſound the inclinations of the natives, 
whom they endeavoured to cajole, by aſſuring them 
that there was a ſtrong armament fitted out in Flanders 
for ſupporting the title of the Duke of York : but the 
Kentiſhmen obſerving they were all foreigners and 
freebooters, inſtead of joining them, conſulted the 
gentlemen of the county, who adviſed them. to allure 
the adventurer aſhore, and then ſecure his perſon. They 
accordingly took to their arms, and marching to the 
ſea- ſide, invited him to land ; which he was inclined 


to comply with, till diſſuaded by his ſecretary Frion, 
who concluded they were part of Henry's forces; and 


theſe, finding themſelves diſappointed, put all thoſe 
to the ſword, except about 160, who were afterwards 
hanged in different parts of the coaſt by the King's 
order. Mean while, the pretender, having ſeen the 
attack of his people, hoiſted fail, and ſteered his 
courſe back to Flanders *. | | 

Henry, upon his return from his northern tour, 
aſſembled. a parliament in October; which, among 


other laws, enacted that famous ſtatute, ordaining, 


That no perſon aſſiſting, in arms or otherwiſe, the 
King for the time being, ſnould be afterwards called 
to account, or attainted on that accuſation. This 
ſtatute appears at firſt ſight to have been enacted in 
favour of the people : but was, in reality, calcu- 
lated to hinder individuals from prying too narrowly 
into Henry's title, which they would have the leſs oc- 
calion to examine ſtrictly, as this proviſion was ſeem- 
ingly made for their ſafety. | 

During the ſeſſion of this parliamient, Henry was 
informed, that Perkin had landed in Ireland; but 
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ſuch meaſures had been taken, that no perſon of con- 
ſequence declared for him ; and therefore he was ad- 
vited to ſail for Scotland, and ſolicit ſuccour from 
James IV. King of that country, who was upon very 
indifferent terms with Henry, and had probably agreed 
to aſſiſt him at the mediation of the Ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy, befare he failed from Flanders. The youth is 
alſo ſaid to have been recommended to his protection 
by the Emperor Maximilian, the Archduke Philip 
and Charles of France“. | 

A. D. 1496.] The Scottiſh Monarch received the 
adventurer with great hoſpitality ; acknowledged him 
as ſon of Edward IV. gave him in marriage his own 
kinſwoman Lady Catherine Gordon, daughter to the 
Earl of Huntley ; and promiſed to ſupport his preten- 
ſions to the crown of England +. James being aſſured 
that the Engliſh would dectare for the claimant in 
great numbers, as ſoon as he ſhould appear in that | 
kingdom properly attended, raiſed a numerous army, | 
which he conducted into Northumberland, accompa- | 
nied by the pretender, There he publiſned a mani- 
teſto, inveighing againſt Henry as an uſurper, tyrant, | 
and murderer ; and promiſed honours and advantages | 
to thoſe who ſhould join their lawful Prince, and help | 
to deſtroy the robber who had deprived him of his 

| 
| 


throne. This ſpirited remonſtrance had very little 
effect upon the t:ngliſh, who were nationally averſe to 
the Scots, and by this time ſo intimidated by the ſuc- 
ceſs and ſeverity of the reigning King, that they would 
no longer riſque their lives and fortunes in behalf of a 
ſtranger, even though they believed him to be the ſon 
of Edward: and James, ſeeing no hopes of being join- 
ed by the Englifh, returned to his own country g. 
King Henry was not a little diſguſted at the Scottiſh 
expedition, though it had produced no important con- 
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his rival reſolved to try his fortune in - England. 
Being ſupplied with ſome troops and veſſels by the 
Ducheſs of Burgundy, he fer ſail in July, and arriving 
on the coaſt of Kent, near Sandwich, landed ſome of 


his people, to ſound the inclinations of the. natives, 


whom they endeavoured to cajole, by aſſuring them 
that there was a ſtrong armament fitted out in Flanders 
for ſupporting the title of the Duke of York : but the 
Kentiſhmen obſerving they were all foreigners and 
freebooters, inſtead of joining them, conſulted the 
gentlemen of the county, who adviſed them »to allure 
the adventurer aſhore, and then ſecure his perſon. They 
accordingly took to their arms, and marching to the 
ſea- ſide, invited him to land ; which he was inclined 


to comply with, till diſſuaded by his ſecretary Frion, 
who concluded they were part of Henry's forces; and 


theſe, finding themſelves diſappointed, put all thoſe 
to the ſword, except about 160, who were afterwards 
hanged in different parts of the coaſt by the King's 
order. Mean while, the pretender, having ſeen the 
attack of his people, hoiſted fail, and ſteered his 
courſe back to Flanders *. . | 5 

Henry, upon his return from his northern tour, 


aſſembled a parliament in October; which, among 
other laws, enacted that famous ſtatute, ordaining, 


That no perſon aſſiſting, in arms or otherwiſe, the 
King for the time being, ſhould be afterwards called 
to account, or attainted on that accuſation. This 
ſtatute appears at firſt ſight to have been enacted in 
favour of the people + : but was, in reality, calcu- 
lated to hinder individuals from prying too narrowly 
into Henry's title, which they would have the leſs oc- 


caſion to examine ſtrictly, as this proviſion was ſeem- 


ingly made for their ſafety. | N 
During the ſeſſion of this parlianient, Henry was 
informed, that Perkin had landed in Ireland; but 
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fuch meaſures had been taken, that no perſon of con- 
ſequencèe declared for him; and therefore he was ad- 
viſed to fail for Scotland, and ſolicit ſuccour from 
James IV. King of that country, who was upon very 
indifferent terms with Henry, and had probably agreed 
to aſſiſt him at the mediation of the Ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy, befare he failed from Flanders. The youth 1s 
alſo ſaid to have been recommended to his protection 


by the Emperor Maximilian, the Archduke Philip 
and Charles of France“. | 


A. D. 1496.] The Scottiſh Monarch received the 


adventurer with great hoſpitality ; acknowledged him 
as ſon of Edward IV. gave him in marriage his own 
kinſwoman Lady Catherine Gordon, daughter to the 
Earl of Huntley ; and promiſed to ſupport his preten- 
ſions to the crown of England +. James being aſſured 
that the Engliſh would declare for the claimant in 
great numbers, as ſoon as he ſhould appear in that 
kingdom properly attended, raiſed a numerous army, 
Which he conducted into Northumberland, accompa- 
nied by the pretender. There he publiſhed a mani- 
teſto, inveighing againſt Henry as an uſurper, tyrant, 
and murderer ; and promiſed honours and advantages 
to thoſe who ſhould join their lawful Prince, and help 
to deſtroy the robber who had deprived him of his 
throne. This ſpirited remonſtrance had very little 
effect upon the t:ngliſh, who were nationally averſe to 
the Scots, and by this time ſo intimidated by the ſuc- 
ceſs and ſeverity of the reigning King, that they would 


no longer riſque their lives and fortunes in behalf of a 


ſtranger, even though they believed him to be the ſon 

of Edward : and James, ſeeing no hopes of being join- 

ed by the Engliſh, returned to his own country g. 
King' Henry was not a little diſguſted at the Scottiſh 


expedition, though it had produced no important con- 
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ſequence. However, as he knew his ſubjects to be 
generally diſaffected, meaſures were concerted to ſe- 
cure him on all hands. He granted an amneſty to the 
Iriſh, who had declared for Perkin: he employed the 
Biſhop of Durham to enter into a negotiation with the 
, Scottiſh King, as of his own accord, and treat of a 
marriage between that Prince and his daughter Mar- 
garet, and ſtrengthened himſelf by foreign alliances “. 
A. D. 1497.] Notwithſtanding this plan of pacifi- 
cation with Scotland, Henry, having convened a par- 
liament in January, expatiated upon the inſult re- 
ceived from King James, and declared, that he would 
take ſignal vengeance on the invader. He obtained an 
ample ſupply, and then diſſolved the aſſembly. 
He did not at all doubt of the ſucceſs of his nego- 


tiation with Scotland; and therefore, that he might 


have the ſubſidy in his coffers before the peace ſhould 
be concluded, he ordered it to be collected with all 

poſſible diſpatch. This taxation occaſioned a commo- 
tion in Cornwall, fomented at firſt in Bodmin, by 
Michael Joſeph, a popular blackſmith, and Thomas 
Flammock, a 2 lawyer; and at laſt headed by 


Lord Audeley, who conducted 16, ooo inſurgents to 


Blackheath, in Kent, where they were totally routed 
on June 22 5. | 

While Henry was employed in quelling this rebel. 
lion, the Scottiſh King made a ſecond irruption into 
England ; but not being joined by the partizans of the 
houſe of York, and a numerous army advancing againſt 
him under the Earl of Surry, he retired into his own 

kingdom, whither he was purſued by the Engliſh ge- 
neral, who-took the caſtle of Ayton, a few miles from 


Several conſiderations induced Henry to deſire a 


peace with James; but was afraid to make the firſt 


overtures, leſt he ſhould meet with a repulſe. He, 
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therefore, prevailed on the Spaniſh ambaſſador to viſit 
the court of Scotland, and as from himſelf propoſe an 
accommodation. That miniſter executed his commiſ- 
hon with ſuch addreſs, that a congreſs was opened at 
Ayton, under his mediation. The greateſt difficulty 
was about Perkin, whom Henry demanded, and whom 
James poſitively refuſed to deliver. At length it was 
agreed, that James ſhould diſmiſs the claimant, and 
then proceed with the negotiation, as if he had never 
been in Scotland. In purſuance of this convention, 
the Scottiſh Monarch told the adventurer, that he had 
done every thing in his power to ſupport him in his 
pretenſions; that he had twice entered England at the 
head of an army; but that, as the Engliſh had de- 
clined eſpouſing his cauſe, he could not expect that the 
Scots would, without their concurrence, be able to 
eſtabliſh him on the throtie of England. He therefore 
adviſed him to form ſome more feaſible plan, and chuſe 
ſome other country for his place of reſidence : at the 
lame time he aſſured him, that he would punctually ful- 
fil his promiſe; that he ſhould not repeat of having 
put himſelf into his hands; for he ſhould be honoura- 
bly accommodated with ſhips and neceſſaries for his 
voyage. The youth bore his misfortune with a good 
grace; thanked the King of Scotland for the protec- 
tion and other favours he had enjoyed from his bounty ; 
and defired that he and his wife might be conveyed 
to Ireland. James complied with his requeſt ; and he 
arrived at Cork, where he ſtill found friends and adhe- 
rents. After his departure, the plenipotentiaries at 
Ayton ſigned a treaty of truce for ſeven years“. | 
A. D. 1498.] Although the King of England had 
nothing to fear from foreign enemies, he was once 
more expoſed to the danger of a domeſtic inſurrection. 
His clemency to the Corniſh inſurgents, who had paid 
two or three ſhillings each for their ranſom, was re- 


* Snollet, vol. v. p. 306. N 
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preſented by them at their return, as not owing to his 


.mercy, but his apprehenſion of his own ſubjects, three- 
fourths of whom were of the ſame ſentiments with the 
Corniſhmen. Theſe infinuations perſuading -their 
friends and neighbours that the whole kingdom was 


ripe for revolt, ſome of the moſt zealous agaioſt.the 
government concerted meaſures fora freſh commotion ; 
and as they propoſed that Perkin ſhould be their leader, 


they ſent a deputation to tell him, that if he would re- 


pair to Cornwall, he would find conſiderable ſuccours, 


which, with the afliſtance of his other well-wiſhers, 


would, in all probability, place him on the throne of 
England. As he was without reſource, he accepted 
the invitation, and forthwith embarking with about 
ſeventy followers, in four ſmall veſſels, arrived at 
Whitſand-bay, whence he proceeded to Bodmin. Be- 
ing joined there by about 3ooo men, he aſſumed the 
title of Richard IV. King of England ; and publiſhed 
a proclamation, exhorting the people to take up arms, 
in order to depoſe Henry Tudor, the uſurper. He 
then made an unſucceſsful attempt upon Exeter, with 
the loſs of 200 of his followers : and relinquiſhing the 
enterpriſe, upon notice that his antagoniſt was ad- 
vancing againſt him with numerous forces, marched 
to Taunton, where he declared he would hazard an 


engagement; but dreading to fall into Henry's hands, 


he withdrew in the night, with ſome of his confidents, 


to the ſanctuary of Beaulieu, in the New Foreſt, which 
was ſoon beſet by a party of the King's army. In the 


mean time the inſurgents, to the number of 6000, 


finding themſelves without a leader, ſubmitted to their 


adverſaries. A detachment of cavalry was fent to St. 
Michael's Mount, to ſecure Perkin's wife; Henry 


foreſeeing that if ſhe was pregnant, the conteſt might 


be continued to another generation, When that Lady 
was brought into the King's preſence, he was ſo ſtruck 
with her beauty and modeſt deportment, that he con- 


ſoled her in very affectionate terms, with promiſe of 
| Protection, 
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protection, ſent her under a ſtrong guard to attend upon 
the Queen, and beſtowed upon her a conſiderable 
penſion, which ſhe enjoyed during his life, and many 
yous afterwards. It was in this expedition that 
enry preſented his ſword to the Mayor of Exeter, to 
be carried before that Magiſtrate, for the defence the 
citizens had made in behalf of his government“. 

The diſturbance being effectually quelled, the fate 
of Perkin came under conſideration, and it was deter- 
mined that the King ſhould pardon him, on condition 
of his confeſſing and explaining every circumſtance of 
his long aſſumed character. His affairs being then 
deſperate, he embraced the after without heſitation, 
and quitted the ſanctuary. Henry being deſirous of 
ſeeing him, he was brought to court, where the King 
viewed him from a window, but would never admit 
him into his preſence. He was afterwards conducted 
to London, and by Henry's order rode in public thro? 
the ſtreets from Weſtminſter to the Tower, and back 
again, amidſt the inſults of the populace, which he 
bore with the moſt dignified reſignation. Then he was 
confined in the Tower, and ſigned a confeſſion, which 
was printed and diſperſed through the nation : but this 
was ſo lame, defective, and contradiftory, that, inſtead 
of explaining the pretended impoſture, it left it more 
doubtful than before, and induced many people to be- 
lieve that Perkin Warbeck was really the ſon of Ed- 
ward IV. ' | 
A. D. 1499.] Henry had now triumphed over 2 
poſition, and the Pope had granted a diſpenſation for 
the marriage of Prince Arthur with Catherine of Spain: 
but Ferdinand, that Princeſs's father, was not ſatisfied 
that Perkin Warbeck was an impoſtor; and even hint- 
ed, that Henry's throne could not be firmly eſtabliſhed 
while any Prince of the houſe of York remained alive. 
The King of England was ſo intent upon the Spaniſh 


Smol let, vol. v. p. 309. | + Ibid. p. 312, 
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match, and fo tired of the ſucceſſive inſurrections by 
which his reign had been diſturbed, that he reſolved to 
ſacrifice the youth called Perkin Warbeck, as well as 
Edward Plantagenet Earl of Warwick, to his intereſt 


and fafety®; and he ſoon got rid of them both under 


form of law +, 5g 


| * Smollet, vol. v. p. 313. 

+ The unfortunate Warwick, who was the ſon of George Duke of 
Clarence, had been, fince the death of his uncle Richard III. con- 
br, in the Tower, without any other cauſe than his being of the 

ouſe of Vork, debarred of the benefit of air, exerciſe, and conver- 
ſation; and kept in ſuch ignorance, that he could ſcarce call the 
domeſtic animals by name. Perkin, who doubtleſs felt that deſire 
of liberty which is ſo natural to the mind of man, and had reaſon to 


' dread the worſt from Henry's diſpoſition, was permitted to converſe 


with the hapleſs Warwick, as well as the domeſtics of Lord Digby, 
Lieutenant of the Tower: and in all prebability be was indulged 
with this permiſſion by the cornivance of the King, in hopes that 
his enterpriſing genius, and infinuating addreſs, would engage the 
undeſigning Warwick in ſome project that would furniſh a pretext 
for taking away their lives under colour of juſtice, Perkin fell into 
the ſnare, according to Henry's expectation: he tampered with War- 
wick, and gained over four ſervants of Digby, who are ſaid to have 
undertaken the murder of their matter, that they might ſecure the 
keys of the Tower, and eſcape with the two priſoners to ſome part 
of the kingdom where a new inſurrection might be raiſed in favour 


of the Pretender. That the danger might appear the more imminent 


and preſſing, fo as to juſtiſy the ſteps which Henry intended to take, 


another diſturbance was raiſed at the fame time /in Kent, where a 
young man called Ralph Wilford, the ſon of a cordwainer, perſonated 


the Earl of Warwick, under the conduct and direction of one Patrick, 
an Auguſtine monk, who in public ſermons exhorted the people to 
take arms in his favour. This Patrick, who had been uſed as a 
tool by the King's emiſſaries, was arreſted, together with his pupil; 
and Wilford was hanged without ceremony, but the tutor obtained 
his pardon, This was the prelude to the fate of Perkin and the Earl 
of Warwick, whoſe pretended plot being now diſcovered, Perkin 
was tried at Weſtminſter, and being convicted on the evidence of 
Lord Digby's ſervants, was, on November 16, hanged at Tyburn, 
with John Walter, Mayor of Cork, who had conſtantly adhered 
to him in all the viciflitudes of his fortune, Blewet and Aſtwood, 
two of Digby's ſervants, underwent the ſame fate; but fix other 
perſons, condemned as accomplices in the fame conſpiracy, were 
pardoned. In afew days alter Perkin's execution, the ſimple Earl of 
ens „5 | Warwick 
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The year 1500 produced a great plague in England, 
and aninterview between King Henry and the Archduke 
Philip at Calais. It is alſo memorable for the conti- 
nuation of Henry's rapacious methods of gratifying 
his avarice. As he had no pretence for demanding 
ſublidies from parliament, he reſolved to drain the 
py of Warbeck, until they ſhould” be quite ex- 

auſted. On the ſuppoſition that the adherents of this 
pretender were {till liable to the rigopr of the law, 
notwithſtanding they had been ali forgiven, except a 
few of the ringleaders who were hanged, he inſiſted 
upon their being indulgedwith ſeparate pardons, which 
they did not at all ſolicit; and compelled them to pay 
largely for this indulgence. He appointed commit- 
ſioners to ſet on foot a new enquiry about thoſe who 
had in any manner aſſiſted or favoured the revolt of 
the Lord Audeley (all whoſe ſurviving followers, ex- 
cept Joſeph and Flammock, were pardoned by pro- 
clamation) and the cauſe of Perkin. Thelea quiſi- 
tors were impowered to amerce, at diſcretion, every 
individual who ſhould have the benefit of the pardon 
and even ſeize the effects of the deceaſed, ſhould their 
heirs refuſe to make a compoſition. Such oppreflion 
augmented the popular clamour againſt Henry to ſuch 
a degree, that never was a King of England more 
hated by his ſubjects; though this hatred was mingled 
with fear, produced by his uninterrupted ſucceſs, and 
the conceived opinion of his great ability both as a 
Monarch and a politician. All the powers upon the 


Warwick was tried by his peers, and being convicted, in conſe- 
quence of his pleading guilty to the arraignment, was beheaded on 
Tower-hill, on the 28th. The deploravle end of this innocent 
nobleman, the laſt male branch of the royal Plantagenets, and the 
fate of Perkin Warbeck, who, ' notwithſtanding all that appeared 
againſt him, was by the unprejudiced part of the nation deemed the 
real ſon of King Edward IV. filled the whole kingdom with ſuch 
horror and averſion to the goveryment of Henry, that he was faia 
to tranſlate the odium upon his ally Ferdinand, by divulging that 

Prince's ſcruples. 
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continent courted his alliance; and all the malcogy 
| tents in England were overawed into forbearance “. 


8 A. D. 1301. ] Henry's throne was now 
1 ſo firmly eflabliſhed, that Ferdinand, King 


| thur with of Spain, parted with his daughter, Ca- 


Catherine of therine, who was then about eighteen years 
Ra. of age, and arriving in England in October, 
was married on the fourteenth of next month to Ar- 
thur Prince of Wales. 

A. D. 1502.] This match was ſucceeded by the 
contract of another marriage between James IV. King 
of Scotland, and Margaret, e deſt daughter of the King 
of England and the marri:ige-treaty was ratified by 
the Scottiſh commiſſioners at London on January 19, 


when the nuptials (which produced the union of the 


two crowns) were ſolemnized; although the conſum- 
mation was poſtponed till the year enſuing ; but the 


joy, occaſioned by this* match, was ſoon damped by 


the death of Prince Arthur, which happened on 
April 2; ſoon afier which his brother Henry was 


created Prince of Wales. 


On February 11, 1503, the royal family ſuffered 
another loſs by the deceaſe of the Queen in childbed: 
but her death was ſo little regretted by her huſband, 


from whom ſhe had never received any marks of ten- 


derneſs or affection, that he even rejoiced at it, as an 
event that freed him from a hateful rival in his title 
to the throne. He was now raiſed to the ſummit of 
felicity : but he was refolved that his ſubjects ſhould 
not ſhare in his happineſs; for his avarice becomin 

every day more and more inſatiable, he employed all his 
invention in deviſing new methods of extortion. For theſe 
ſordid purpoſes, he retained two infamous miniſters 
called Empſom and Dudley, who followed the proſeſ- 
ſion of the law, and practiſed it in all its ſubterfuges 
and chicanery, in oppreſſing the ſubjects with falſe ac- 


guſations and impriſonment, until they were fain to 


» Smollet, vol. v. 306, 311, and 317. 
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urchaſe what was called a mitigation, with the beſt 
art of their -ſubſtance. Such was their inſolence, 

that they did not even obſerve the common forms of 
juſtice; but proceeded, with the moſt arbitrary licence, 
to attack pretended delinquents, and try them, in 
rivate, without fair examination or verdict af jury: 
and theſe acts of violence they exerciſed under the 
authority of the King, who ſhared the fruits of their 
oppreſſion. He even inſiſted upon their keeping regu- 
lar accompts of this ſcandalous commerce, and main- 
tained a kind of diſtributive juſtice, even in the prac- 
tice of corruption *. 
* He let flip no opportunity of amaſſing money, 
howſoever mean or ungrateful it might be. One day, 
when he was magnificently entertained by the Earl of 
Oxford, to whoſe ſervices he was in a great meaſure in- 
debted for the crown, he perceived agreater number of do- 
meſtics in livery than the law allowed him to maintain; 
and turning to the Earl, My Lord (ſaid he) I have 
heard much of your hoſpitality; but it exceeds report. 
Are all theſe gentlemen and yeomen your menial ſer- 
vants? Oxford anſwering that they were retained 
upon ſuch extraordinary occaſions only, Henry affected 
ſurpriſe, and replied with ſome warmth, By my 
faith! my Lord, I thank you for my good cheer ; 
but I may not endure to have my laws broken in 
my ſight : my attorney muſt ſpeak with you.” The 
Earl was obliged to compound for this miſdemeanor 
by the payment of 15,000 marks +. 

Such conduct in the King and his miniſters could 
not fail to render them extremely odious to the people, 
who murmured inceſſantly againſt the government; 
and this diſcontent encouraged Edmond de la Pole 
Earl of Suffolk, whoſe fortune was greatly reduced 
by his own extravagance, to proſecute his projects 
againſt the government. He was nephew to Edward IV. 
and about two years before having been affronted by 

* Smollet, vol. v. p. 32/. + Ibid. p. 322. 
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the King, retired in diſguſt to the court of his aunt 
the Ducheſs of Burgundy ; but was perſuaded to re- 
turn and be reconciled to Henry. He had acquired a 
degree of popularity as being a branch of the houſe 
of York : he privately engaged ſome perſons of con- 
fideration in his intereſt; and then made another viſit 
to Flanders, in hopes of receiving countenance and 
ſuccour from his aunt. The King, alarmed at his re- 
treat, and eager to know his ſcheme, with the names 
of his aſſociates, repeated the expedient he had uſed 
in the caſe of the youth, commonly called Perkin 
Warbeck. Sir Robert Curſon, governor of the caſtle 
of ilammes, being properly inſtructed, abandoned 
his, charge on prezence of having been injured by 
Henry. He acted his part with ſuch dexterity, that 
in a ſhort time he inſinuated himſelf into the Earl's 
confidence, and diſcovered all his aſſociates. The in- 
telligence was forthwith communicated to the King, 
who immediately iſſued warrants for apprehending the 
principal conſpirators, ſome of whom were executed. 
Henry, willing to be more fully informed touching 
the particulars of the deſigns of the Earl of Suffolk, 
took a very extraordinary method to maintain Curſon 
in the confidence of that nobleman, He cauſed the 
bull of Pope Innocent VIII. denouncing the cenſures 
of the church againſt all thoſe who ſhould diſturb 
his government, to be publiſhed in St. Paul's church; 
and got the Earl of Suffolk and Sir Robert Curſon 
to be excommunicated by name. When this emiſſary 
had diſcovered all the Earl's ſecrets, he returned to 
England, and wasreadmitted publickly into the King's 
favour, which, however, he did not enjoy without the 
curſes of the people, who deteſted his perfidy *. 
1 Henry's avarice had always been in- 
arriage jurious to his ſubje&s, but on the ſubſe- 


projefted be- f 
we Prince quent occaſion was productive of an event 
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Henry and that in the ſequel ſet them free from ſub- 
his — jeckion to the Roman pontiff. Being unwill- 
, ing to refund the moiety he had received 


of his daughter-in-law's dower, andextremely eager to 


touch the other, he propoſed to Ferdinand, the young 
widow's father, that ſhe ſhould be married to Henry 
Prince of Wales, brother to Arthur her late huſband; 
and the propoſal was embraced, provided the Pope's 
diſpenſation could be procured: In the convention 
ſettled between the Engliſh and Spaniſh courts on this 
ſubje&, one reaſon alledged for demanding the diſpen- 
ſation was, that the marriage between Arthur and Ca- 
therine had been formally ſolemnized and conſum- 
mated ; and Pope Pius III. the ſucceſſor of Alexander 
VI. when he granted this diſpenſation, expreſsly men- 
tioned in the bull, that Catherine in her petition ac- 
knowledged that her former marriage had been ſolem- 
nized in due form, and perhaps conſummated. That 
this was really the caſe, may be inferred from the de- 
claration of Arthur himſelf to ſome of his attendants, 
on the morning after he had been bedded with the 
Princeſs *. = 

A. D. 1504.) This memorable tranſaction being 
agreed on, the King of England, in January, conve- 
ned a parliament, from which, under various pretexts, 
he obtained large ſums to fill his coffers; the goal to 
which all his purſuits tended F. With the ſame view, 
next year, he formed the deſign of eſpouſing Johanna, 
the widow and aunt of Ferdinand II. King of Naples; 
but dropped his project, when he underſtood, that 
though her marriage-ſettlement was very conſiderable, 
it had been reduced to an uncertain penſion ſince the 
conqueſt of that kingdom by the Spaniſh Monarch . 
A. D. 1506.] Philip I. King of Caſtile, with his 
conſort Johanna, eldeſt ſiſter of the Princeſs Catherine, 
being driven in January by ſtreſs of weather into the 
harbour of Weymouth, Heary received them with 

* Smallet, vol. v. p. 324 + Ibid. ibid. f Ibid. p. 327. . 
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all the marks of the moſt cordial friengſhip 3 though 
he was reſolved to derive ſome advantage from the 
accident that brought them into his territories. He 


renewed a commercial treaty ſubſiſting between the 


Engliſh and Flemings, with ſome alterations in favour 
of England. Henry, nevertheleſs, reſolved to detain 
his gueſt until he ſhould deliver up the Earl of Suffolk, 
from whoſe machinations he ſtill dreaded ſome trouble 
and diſquiet. He, therefore, told the Caſtilian Mo- 
narch, with ſome emotion, Sir, you have been 
ſaved upon my coaſt, I hope you will not ſuffer me 
to be wrecked on your's.” When Philip deſired to 
know the purport of that addreſs, Henry replied, < I 
mean that ſame hair-brained wild-fellow, my ſubject, 
the Earl of Suffolk, who is protected in your country, 
and begins to play the fool, when others are tired of 
the game,” To this explanation the Caſtilian an- 
ſwered, I thought your felicity. had raiſed you above 
all fuch apprehenſions; but ſince you are uneaſy at his 
reſiding in Flanders, -I will baniſh him from my do- 
minions.” The Engliſh Monarch expreſſing a deſire of 
having him in his power, Philip told him in ſome 
, eonfuſion, that he could not deliver him up with any 
regard to his own honour ; and that ſuch a ſtep would 

be ſtill leſs for the reputation of Henry, as the world 
would imagine he had treated his gueſt as a priſoner. 
will take that diſgrace upon myſelf (ſa id the King) 
and fo your honour will be ſaved.” The other, ſeeing 
that he would not be denied, compoſed his counte- 
nance, ſaying, ** Sir, you give law to me, and I will 
dictate to you in my turn: Suffolk ſhall be delivered 
up; but you will give me your honour that his life ſhall 
be ſafe.” Henry agreeing to the propoſal, Philip 
wrote a letter to Suffolk, aſſuring him that he had ob- 
tained his pardon ; and the King confirming this aſſer- 
tion by another meſſage, that nobleman returned ta 
his own country, and was committed cloſe priſoner to 


the Tower: but Henry VIII. without regard to his 
8 | father's 


. 
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father's ſolemn, engagement, ordered his head to be 
ſtruck off, without form of trial. When Suffolk 
arrived, the royal gueſts were, after three months re- 
ſidence in England, permitted to proceed on their 
voyage to Spain *, 

The ſubſequent part of his reign was chiefly em- 
ployed in ſettling a marriage-contract between his ſecond 
daughter Mary, and Charles Prince of Spain, and in 
the extortions of Empſem and Dudley, whoſe proſecu- 
tions fell very heavy upon ſeveral of the magiſtrates of 
LomneaT...: . | | 

During theſe acts of oppreſſion, Henry was ſeized 
with the gout, which gradually affected his lungs ; 
and finding his end approaching, reſolved to do ſome- 
thing that might entitle him to the mercy of heaven. 
He ſeemed at length touched with the clamours of the 
people againſt Empſom and Dudley: he diſtributed a 
large ſum in charity; he diſcharged all priſoners that were 
con fined for debts under forty ſhillings ; and founded 
ſome religious houſes. Then he made a will, in which 
he laid injunctions upon his heir to make reſtitution of 
all that his officers and miniſters had unjuſtly extorted 
from his ſubjects ; and died at Richmond + on April 
22, 1509, in the 33d year of his age, leaving to his 
ſon = ſucceſſor, Henry, the crown of England, 
together with 1,800,0001.. ſterling in money, Jewels, 
and plate, depoſited in the vaults of his palace ||. 

One of this King's maxims was to live on good 
terms with the clergy ; and therefore we find no diſ- 
turbance in the Engliſh church during his whole reign. 
He chole eccleſiaſtics for his miniſters, not only becauſe. 
they were 5 better qualified than the laity, but 
alſo becauſe it was in his power to recompence their 
ſervices with church- benefices, which ſaved him the 
expence of gratifying them from his own private 


* Smollet, vol. v. p. 329, + Ibid. p. 332. | 
t This palace was formerly called Shene: but being conſurned 
by fire in 1498, was rebujlt by this Monarch, who gave it the name 
of Richmond, || Smollet, vol. v. p. 333. 
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finances : and this was a very powerful conſide- 
ration with a Prince whoſe predominant paſſion was 
avarice.— John Morton before-mentioned, and Ri- 
chard Fox, Biſhops of Ely and Exeter, were ad- 
- mitted into the privy council. The former, having 


been very inſtrumental in raifing Henry to the throne, 


was, upon the death of Cardinal Thomas Bourchier, 
appointed his ſucceſſor in the archbiſhopric of Canter- 
bury, as well as in the office of Chancellor of England: 
and, in 1493, was created Cardinal of St. Anaftafus by 
Pope Alexander VI. Fox was made keeper of the 
privy ſeal, and afterwards advanced through the ſees 
of Bath and Durham to that of Wincheſter . Theſe 
two prelates, and one Urſewick, the King's chaplain; 
were always employed in commiſſions, embaſſies, and 
negotiations, of the greateſt importance . 

The firſt memorable tranſaction relative to the church, 
in this reign, was a bull granted by Pope Innocent VIII. 
in 1487, for the regulation of ſanctuaries. He ordained, 
1. That malefactors, who had quitted the ſanctuary 
to commit freſh crimes, and returned again to it for 
ſhelter, might be forcibly taken from it by the King's 
. olcers. 

2. That, with reſpect to debtors, who took ſanctuary 
in order to defraud their creditors, the privilege ſhould 
1 to their perſons only, and not to their eſtates. 
And, | ; 

3. That, if any took ſanctuary for treaſon, or re- 
bellion; the King might ſend guards to prevent their 
eſcape. | 

The ſame year, a ſtatute was enacted in parliament, 
ſubjecting clergymen convicted to be burnt in the 
hand, for a taſte of - puniſhment and brand of infamy, 
from which they had hitherto been exempted t. 


He endowed Corpus Chri/ti college in Oxford for a dean, twenty 
fellows, twenty ſcholars, two chaplains, two clerks, and two cho- 

riſters, beſides officers and ſervants of the foundation, | 
+ Smollet, vol. v. p. 245, & 453. Church Hiſtory, p. 136. 
＋ Ibid. vol. v. 257, 264. Church Hiſtory, p. 137, 138. 
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A ſynod was held at London by Archbiſhop Mor- 
ton, wherein laws were made for reſtraining the Lon- 
don clergy from luxury in apparel, as well as from fre- 
quenting taverns; and for inflicting penalties upon 
ſuch preachers as ſhould inveigh againſt Biſhops in 
their abſence. John Giglis, an Italian, being em- 
ployed by the Pope, got a large ſum of money for his 
maſter, being veſted with Papal power to abſolve peo- 
ple from all crimes whatſoever, except ſmiting the cler- 
gy, and conſpiring againſt the Pope. Giglis obtained 
tor himſelf the biſhopric of Worceſter, in which his 
three immediate ſucceſſors were alſo Italians, viz. Sil- 
veſter Giglis, Julius de Medicis, afterwards Pope Cle- 
ment VII. (for Clement VII. mentioned in the prece- 
ding part of this volume, was only held an anti-pope) 
and Hieronymus de Negutiis.— The Pope autho- 
riſed Archbiſhop Morton to viſit all places formerly 
exempt from archiepiſcopal juriſdiction, and to diſ- 
I penſe his pardons as he ſaw juſt cauſe : and Rocheſter 
ridge being broken down, the Primate beſtowed re- 
miſſion from purgatory, for all ſins whatſoever com- 
mitted within the compaſs of forty days, to ſuch as 
ſhould contribute bountitully rowards the repair of that 


ſtructure *. x | 
Pope Alexander VI. the ſucceſſor of Innocent VIII: 


having publiſhed a jubilee for the year 1500 , per- 
mitted thoſe Chriſtians, who lived at a great diitance 
from Rome, to purchaſe the privilege of the feſtival; 
without being obliged to viſit the churches of that city. 
In order to collect the ſums ariſing from this diſpenſa- 
tion, he ſent agents into all the ſtates of Chriſtendom z 


Church Hiſtory, p. 137. 

+ This year is memorable for the death of Archbiſhop Morton, 
who bore a great part of the people's hatred, upon the ſuppoſition 
that he was the chief promoter of the King's oppreflive meaſures : but 
they were ſoon undeceived after the Primate's death, and perceived 
that avarice and extortion were qualities inherent in Henry's conſti- 


tution, | 
and 


— 


* 
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and employed a Spaniard, called Gaſpar Pons, for that 
purpoſe in England, where he raiſed a large contribu- 


tiff 
King Henry, in 1504, exprefiing a defire to have 


Henry VI. canonized, applied to the Pope for that 


N but the miracles attributed to that Prince af- 


ter his death were ſo ill atteſted, and the King ſo un- 
willing to part with money, even to have his couſin 
enrolled among the ſaints, that the Pontiff would not 
i — his requeſt T. 

The Wickliffites, or Lollards, were affected by 
Henry VII. 's avarice in common with his other ſub- 
jects; but their religious tenets ſubjected them beſides 
to the ſeverity of his diſpoſition. He not only con- 
nived at the perſecution carried on againſt them by 
John Hales, Biſhop of Coventry and Litchfield, in 
the beginning of his reign, but afterwards actually 
countenanced the cruelties exerciſed towards them; of 
which the following may ſerve for inſtances.— An 
old man was burnt in Smithfield; and one Joan Bough- 
ton, a widow of eighty years of age, .and mother of 
Lady Young (who was afterwards martyred) was like- 
wiſe committed to the flames. When the King was at 
Canterbury i in 1498, there was an old prieſt ſo tena- 
cious of his opinions, that none of the clergy could 
convince him to the contrary. His Majeſty is ſaid to 
have converted this prieſt; and then to have ordered 
him to be burnt. Next year, one Babram was brought 
to the ſtake in Norfolk; and afterwards one Thomas 
Novice ſuffered the ſame fate at Norwich, in that 
county; as did Laurence Gleſt at Saliſbury. A de- 
vout woman was burnt at Sudbury by order of the 
Chancellor of Glouceſter, Dr. Whittingdon ; and af- 
ter her execution, the Chancellor was gored to death 


* Smollet, vol. v. p. 316. Church Hiftory, p. 140, 
t Ibid. p. 326. „ p. 137. 
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by a bull, Who broke looſe from a butcher, and ſeem- 
by to ſingle him out from all the croud. 

Several perſons recanted, and bore faggots, by way 
of penance, at the public proceſſions, or during the 
time of ſermon. 

Buckinghamſhire produced more martyrs and con- 
feſſors, of clergy as well as laity, than all the kingdom 
befides, before the time of Martin Luther. Among 
others, mention is made of William Tylſworth, who 
was burnt at Amerſham (a great rendezvous of the 
Wickliffites in thoſe days) and Joan, his only daugh- 
ter, was compelled to ſet fire to the faggots that con- 
ſumed him. At the ſame time, more than ſixty per- 
ſons did penance as before mentioned ; and were fur- 
ther enjoined to wear a ſquare piece of cloth on their 

right ſleeves for ſome years, as a badge of diſgrace to 
themſelves, and a difference from others. A new 
puniſhment of branding the profeſſors of Wicklifiſm 
on the cheek was afterwards made uſe of. The man- 
ber was thus : their necks were tied faſt to a poſt with 
towels, and their hands holden, that they might not 
ſtir; and then a hot iron, ſtamped with an L for Lol- 
lard, or H for Heretic, was applied to their cheeks *. 

Henry VII. erected the Savoy into an hoſpital for 
one maſter and four ſecular chaplains ; and built that 
elegant Gothic chapel adjoining to Weſtminſter abbey, 
where he had ſepulture, and which {till retains his 
name, 

His mother, Margaret Counteſs of Richmond, 
founded Chriſt's and St. Jobn's colleges in Cambridge; 
the firſt for a maſter and thirteen fellows, and the lat- 
ter for a maſter, fifry-two re and ninety-tWo 
ſcholars. 

About this time William Smith, Biſhop of Lin- 
coln, began the foundation of Brazen- noſe college in 
Oxford, which was afterwards finiſned by Richard Sut- 


Church Hiſtory, p. 138—140, | 
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ton, Eſq;. for a principal, twenty fellows, beſides ſcho- 


lars, &c. in all amounting to one hundred and eighty- 


ſix. | 
| Among the remarkable perſons of this 
a reign, was Dr. John Colet, the eldeſt and 


Dean Colet. | | 
ed only ſurviving child of Sir Henry Colet, 
mercer, twice Lord Mayor of London, who, with his 
ten ſons, and as many daughters, was depicted on a 
glaſs-window in the church of St. Antolin, in Lon- 
don, to which he was a benefactor. Dr. Colet was 
educated in the univerſity of Oxford ; and afterwards, 
for his further improvement, travelled into France 
and Italy. Upon his return he ſtudied the ſcriptures, 
and expounded St. Paul's epiſtles publickly at Oxford. 
He was preſented by Henry VII. to the deanery of St. 


Paul's cathedral ; and as he had early imbibed a liking 


to the doctrines of Wickliffe, he was always a protec- 
tor of thoſe called Lollards, and ſaved the life of one 
by his interpoſition with the King. In his ſermons he 
maintained, . That images ſhould not be worſhipped, and 
that clerks ſhould not be covetous. Two friars, named 
Bricot and Standiſh, accuſed him of hereſy unto Ri- 
chard Fitz-James, Biſhop of London, who charged 


him with the ſame crime to William Warham, Arch- 
| biſhop of Canterbury. But that Primate, well know- 


ing the Dean's worth and integrity, from a judge be- 
came his advocate; defended and patronized him, and 

f putting in any for- 
mal anſwer. It is alſo ſaid, that the Biſhop endeavour- 
ed to repreſent Dr. Colet as an heretic, for tranſlating 
the pater-nofter into Engliſh ; but the Archbiſhop in- 
terpoſed. - The Dean's troubles, on account of his re- 
ligious ſentiments, increaſed his charity and devotion. 
He had a plentiful -fortune, and reſolved to dedicate 
it to ſome permanent benefaction in his own time. 


Churches, monaſteries, religious houſes, and chaun- 


i, 


tries, had long been in England the objects of public 


charity, which then began to be rather applied to the 


erecting 
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erecting of colleges, and providing for ſtudents at the 
univerſities. Learning was brought out of Italy, and 
greatly diffuſed by the art of printing. Dr. Colet 
rightly judged that the reſtoration of learning would 
be much promoted by the endowment of 4 grammar - 
ſchool for the inſtruction of youth in the Latin and 
Greek languages, the baſis of claſſical literature, as 
well as of the ſtudy of divinity ; and cohceived, that, 
by being the founder of ſuch a ſchool, he ſhould pro- 
vide an excellent nurſery for the two univerſities. Fot 
that end he erected a noble ſtructure at the eaſt-· end of 
St. Paul's church-yard in the city of London, at the 
expence of 45001. beſides what he allotted for the 
free education of one hundred and fifty-three youths; 
poor mens children, and for handſome ſalaries to the 
maſters ; the two firſt of whom were William Lily, 
the noted grammarian, and John Wrighthouſe, both 
men of capacity and diligence. He likewiſe eſtabliſh- 
ed rules for the conduct of the maſtets, as well as the 
ſtudents, and committed the charge of the whole to 
the mercers company. Eraſmus ſays, Dean Colet laid 
out a great part of his inheritance in building St. Paul's 
ſchool, which was a magnificent fabric, dedicated to 
the child Jeſus, Two dwelling- houſes wete added for 
the accommodation of the two maſters, for whom ample 
proviſion was made. The ſchool was divided into four 
apartments: the boys had their diſtinct forms, one 
above the other, and every form held ſixteen. The 
pious founder would admit no partner in the expence : 
and after he had finiſhed his foundation, he granted 
the perpetual care, government, and ſuperintendency 
of the eſtate, not to the clergy, Biſhop, the chapter, 
or any great miniſter at court, but to married citizens 
of probity and reputation, When he was aſked the 
cauſe of fo doing, he anſwered, there was no certainty 
in human affairs, but he found leſs corruption ih ſuch 
a body of citizens than in any other body of men. 
Aa 2 | This 
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This great man was born in London, A. D. 1446, 
ad died at Shene in Surry in 1519 * 

About the ſame time lived Thomas Scroop, who, 
after entering into divers religious orders, withdrew 
birmſelf to his houſe, where he ſpent twenty years in 
ae life of an hermit. Coming abroad again, he was 
zade a. Biſhop in Ireland, and ſent on an embaſſy to 
odes. Upon his return thence, he went barefoot 
through Norfolk, teaching the ten commandments, 
and lived till near an hundred years of age Þ. 
Henry VII. was tall, ſtrait, and well- 
ry, ſhaped, though ſlender ; of a grave aſpect, 
* and ſaturnine complexion ; auſtere in ad- 
dreſs, and reſerved in converſation, except when he 
Had a favourite point to carry; and then he could 
fawn, flatter, and practiſe all the arts of inſinvation, 
He inherited a natural fund of ſagacity, which was im- 
proved by ſtudy and experience; nor was he deficient 
in perſonal bravery, or political courage. He was 
cool, cloſe, cunning, dark, diſtruſtful, and deſign- 
ing; and of all the Princes who had fat upon- the 
Engliſh throne, the moſt ſordid, ſelfiſh, and ignoble. 
He poſſeſſed, im a peculiar manner, the art of turn- 


| ing all his domeſtic troubles, and all his foreign dif- 


putes, to his own advantage: hence he acquired the 


pen, of the Engliſh Solomon and all the powers 
the continent courted his alliance on account of his 
wealth, wiſdom, and uninterrupted proſperity. The 


nobility he excluded entirely from the adminiſtration 
of public affairs, and employed clergymen and law- 


pers, who, as they had no intereſt in the nation, and 


depended entirely upon his favour, were more obſe- 
quious to his will, and ready to concur in all his arbi- 


trary meaſures, Ar the ſame time it muſt be owned 


* Church Hiſtory, p. 142. Rolt's lives of the Reformers, p. 22. 
Dr. Knight's life of Colet. , 
-+ Church Hiſtory, p. 140. * X 
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he was a wiſe legiſlator, chaſte, temperate, aſſiduous 
in the exerciſe ot religious duties; decent in his de- 

rtment, and exact in the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
when his own private intereſt was not concerned; 
though he frequently uſed religion and juſtice as cloaks 
for perfidy and oppreſſion. His ſoul was continually 
actuated by two ruling paſſions, equally baſe and un- 
kingly; namely, the fear of loſing his crown, and the 
deſire of amaſſing riches; and theſe motives influen- 
ced his whole conduct. Nevertheleſs, his apprehen- 
ſion and avarice redounded, on the whole, . to the ad- 
vantage of the nation. The firſt induced him to de- 
reſs the nobility, and aboliſh the feudal tenures, 
which rendered them equally formidable to the Prince 
and the people; and his avarice prompted him to en- 
courage induſtry and trade, becauſe it improved his 
cuſtoms, and enriched his ſubjects, whom he could af- 
terwards pillage at diſcretion *. 


The Lirt of Dy. Joun WICKLIFFE. 


Dr. John Wickliffe, the Morning Star of the Re- 
formation, was born in the year 1324, at Spreſwell, 
in the pariſh of Wickliffe, near Richmond in York- 
ſhire. This learned divine was ſent early to the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford, where he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed for 
the cloſeneſs of his application to ſtudy, and the viva- 
city of his genius. He became celebrated in philoſophy 
and divinity; for he not only ſtudied the languages, and 
commented upon the ſacred writings, but he tranſlated 
them into his native language, and conſulted the ſenſe 
of the fathers, St. Auſtin, St. Jerome, Gregory, &c. 
for that purpoſe t. But he was near thirty- fix years of 
age before he had a proper opportunity of exerting his 
excellent talents, when he became the advocate of the 
univerſity againſt the encroachments made by the Men- 


* Smollet's Hiſtory, vol. v. p. 334- + Blackſtone. : 
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dicant friars, who had been very troubleſome ever 


ſince their firſt eſtabliſhment in Oxford, A. D. 1230, 
and had given great inquietude to the Chancellor and 
_ ſcholars, by infringing their ſtatutes and privileges, 
and ſetting up an exempt juriſdiction . Wickliffe ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bold and zealous oppoſition 
to the uſurpations and errors of the friars, who juſtified 
their begging trade, by aſſerting, that the poverty of 
Chriſt and his apoſtles made them poſſeſs all things in 
common, and beg for a livelihood. This was firſt op- 
poſed by Richard Kilmyngton, Dean of St. Paul's, 
and afterwards by Fitz. Ralph, Archbiſhop of Armagh. 
Wickliffe wrote and publiſhed ſeveral tracts againſt the 
beggary of the friars, with an elegance uncommon to 
that age; and publickly diſputed with a friar on Able 
beggary, before the Duke of Glouceſter ||. 
| - Theſe controverſies gave Wickliffe ſuch reputation 
in the univerſity $, that in 1361 he was advanced to 
be Maſter of Baliol college, and in 1365 made War- 
den of Canterbury-hall, Wickliffe behaved with uni- 
verſal approbation; but Archbiſhop Iſlip dying, April 
x 366, the monks ſoon after made application to Simon 
Langham, his ſucceſſor, to get Wickliffe and three 
other ſeculars ſilenced, which the Primate complied 
with, having received the Pope's Bull, enjoining ſilence 
on Wickliffe and his aſſociates *. In this arbitary man- 
ner was Wickliffe depoſed from the wardenſhip confer- 
red on him by the founder, who had been authoriſed 
thereto by the licence of Mortmain. It was there- 


+ Bale. 


See an account of a ſubſequent diſputation on this ſubject in page 


321 of this volume. 

Tindal. 

This has given occaſion to ſome perſons to repreſent Wickliffe's 
future actions as proceeding from reſentment : but that ſeems to be 
np more than a malicious imputation, for he had avowed his tenets 
in writing, and even made ſome converts from the church of Rome, 
ſome years before this event, 


fore 
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fore queſtioned whether the hall and endowment were 
not forfeited to the crown; but the monks procured 
the royal pardon, and confirmation of the Papal ſen- 
tence *, 

About the ſame time King Edward had notice from 
Pope Urban V. that he intended to cite him to his 
court, at Avignon, to anſwer for his default in not 
performing the hamage which King John had acknow- 
ledged to the fee of Rome, and for refuſing to pay the 
tribute of 700 marks a year, granted by that Prince, to 
the Pope. The King laid this before his parliament, 
who determined to affiſt him to the utmoſt of their 
power againſt ſuch arbitary attempts ||; and the firm- 

neſs of their reſolution put an effectual ſtop to the Pon- 
tiff's claim, and prevented any ſuch for the future. 
Nevertheleſs, one of the monks ventured to defend the 
Pope's demand, but was forthwith anſwered with much 
argument and ſpirit by Wickliffe, who thereby farther in- 
curred the Pope's reſentment, but recommended him- 
ſelf to the favour of ſeveral of the courtiers, and par- 
ticularly John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, who topk 
him under his patronage F. 

This ejectment of Wicklüffe from his wardenſhip 
was no injury to his reputation, and he was ſoon after 


preſented by the ſaio Duke to the rectory of Lutterworth, 


in the county of Leiceſter, and dioceſe of Lincoln. 

The Roman Pontiff ſtill perſiſted in diſpoſing of ec- 
cleſiaſtical benefices to Italians, Frenchmen, and other 
aliens. The parliament frequently complained to the 
King, ' and the Pope, of this intolerable grievance, 
concerning which an embaſſy was ſent to Avignon, but 
obtained no redreſs, 

In 1374 the King appointed a commiſſion for taking 
a ſurvey of all the eccleſiaſtical benefices throughqut 


* Lewis, p. 15. 
| See page 88 of this volume. gs 
t Collins's Abridgment. 8 
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and had given great inquietude to the Chancellor and 


ſcholars, by infringing their ſtatutes and privileges, 
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diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bold and zealous oppoſition 


to the uſurpations and errors of the friars, who juſtified 


their begging trade, by aſſerting, that the poverty of 
Chriſt and his apoſtles made them poſſeſs all things in 


common, and beg for a livelihood. This was firſt op- 
poſed by Richard Kilmyngton, Dean of St. Paul's, 
and afterwards by Fitz Ralph, Archbiſhop of Armagh. 
Wickliffe wrote and publiſhed ſeveral tracts againſt the 
beggary of the friars, with an elegance uncommon to 
that age'; and publickly diſputed with a friar on Able 
beggary, before the Duke of Glouceſter ||. 


| - Theſe controverſies gave Wickliffe ſuch reputation 


in the univerſity $, that in 1361 he was advanced to 
be Maſter of Baliol college, and in 1365 made War- 
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with, having received the Pope's Bull, enjoining ſilence 
on Wickliffe and his aſſociates *. In this arbitary man- 
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red on him by the founder, who had been authoriſed 
thereto by the licence of Mortmain. It was there- 
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fore queſtioned whether the hall and endowment were 
not forfeited to the crown ; but the monks procured 
the royal pardon, and confirmation of the Papal ſen- 
tence “. 

About the ſame time King Edward had notice from 
Pope Urban V. that he intended to cite him to his 
court, at Avignon, to anſwer for his default in not 

rforming the homage which King John had acknow- 
ledged to the ſee of Rome, and for refuſing to pay the 
tribute of 700 marks a-year, granted by that Prince, to 
the Pope. The King laid this before his parliament, 
who determined to affiſt him to the utmoſt of their 
power againſt ſuch arbitary attempts ||; and the firm- 
neſs of their reſolution put an effectual ſtop to the Pon- 
tiff's claim, and prevented any ſuch for the future. 
Nevertheleſs, one of the monks ventured to defend the 
Pope's demand, but was forthwith anſwered with much 


argument and ſpirit by Wickliffe, who thereby farther in- 


curred the Pope's reſentment, but recommended him- 
ſelf to the favour of ſeveral of the courtiers, and par- 
ticularly John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, who topk 
him under his patronage T. 


This ejectment of Wickliffe from his wardenſhip 
was no injury to his reputation, and he was ſoon after 


| preſented by the ſaid Duke to the rectory of Lutterworth, 


in the county of Leiceſter, and dioceſe of Lincoln, 

The Roman Pontiff ſtill perſiſted in diſpoling of ec- 
cleſiaſtical benefices to Italians, Frenchmen, and other 
aliens. The parliament frequently complained to the 
King, and the Pope, of this intolerable grievance, 
concerning which an embaſſy was ſent to Avignon, but 
obtained no redreſs. | 

In 1374 the King appointed a commiſſion for taking 
a ſurvey of all the eccleſiaſtical benefices throughqut 


* Lewis, p. 15. | 
See page 88 of this volume. 1 
+ Collins's Abridgment. | 8 
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the kingdom, that were in the hands of foreigners ;. 
the number and value of which greatly aſtoniſhed him, 
Seven ambaſſadors were thereupon appointed (and one 
of them was Wickliffe) to treat with Pope Urban. 
Theſe obtained his promiſe, that he would deſiſt from 
the reſervation of benefices ; but that treaty the very 
next year was infracted *, A long bill was brought 
into parliament againſt the Papal uſurpations, remon- 
ſtrating that five times as much was paid to the Pope 
as to the King : and Dr. Wickliffe, now more ſenſi- 
ble of the pride, avarice, ambition, and tyranny of 
the Pope than ever, made them the ſubject of his pub- 
lic lectutes; ſhewing, that God had given his ſheep to 
the Pope to be paſtured, but not fleeced; and even 
called him Antichriſt. 
But Wickliffe ſufficiently felt the hatred and perſe- 
cution of thoſe whom he endeavoured to reform. The 
monks complained to the Pope, that Wickliffe oppoſed 
his powers, and defended the royal ſupremacy. 
This accuſation highly incenſed the Pope, and great- 

ly alarmed the court of Rome; and Pope Gregory XI. 

fent forth ſeveral bulls againſt Wickliffe, dated May 
22, 1377. One wag directed to Simon Sudbury, * 
biſhop of Canterbury, and William Courteney, Biſhop 
of London, whom he delegated 0 examine into the 
matter of complaint; acquainting them, that Wick- 
liffe had raſhly aſſerted, and publickly preached, ſuch 
deteſtable erroneous propoſitions as were contrary to 
the faith, and threatened to ſubvert and weaken the 
cauſe of the whole church. Another bull was directed 
to the Chancellor, Vice-chancellor, &c. of the univer- 
fity of Oxford. He thereby required them to caule 
Wickliffe to be apprehended and impriſoned by his 
authority. A third bull was ſent to the King himſelf, 
requeſting his patronage and aſſiſtance to the __—_ | 
in the proſecution of Wickliffe. 


* Collins's Abridgment, 
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King Edward died before the ſaid bull reached Eng- 


land. The univerſity treated their bull with contempt, 


The Duke of Lancaſter, and Henry Piercy, Lord Mar- 
Mal, declared they would not ſuffer him to be impri- 
ſoned, without the royal conſent: however, the dele- 
gated prelates iſſued forth their mandate to cite Wick- 


liffe before them, within thirty days, at St. Paul's | 


in London. | | 

Before that day came, the firſt parliament of King 
Richard II. met at Weſtminſter, where it was debated, 
whether they might lawfully refuſe ſending the trea- 
ſure out of the kingdom, which the Pope had demand- 
ed on pain of cenſure. The matter was referred to 
Dr. Wickliffe, who anſwered,, that it was lawful, and: 
that he would prove it by the laws of Chriſt, 

Wickliffe appeared to the ſummons of the delegated 
Biſhops at St, Paul's, where a vaſt concourſe of peo- 
ple affembled to hear the examination. The Doctor 
was attended by the Duke of Lancaſter, and the Lord 
Marſhal, whoſe countenance contributed- to his for- 
titude; for the manner of their introducing him was 


rather like to a triumph than a trial. This piqued the 


Biſhop of London, who told the Lord Marſhal, if he 
had known what maſteries they would have kept in the 


church, he would have ſtopped them from coming, 


there. 4 


When Wickliffe was ordered to attend to his charge, 


he ſtood up before the Commiſſioners, according to 
cuſtom ; but the Lord Marſhal, then Earlof Northum- 


berland, bid him fit down, as he had many things to 


anſwer, and had need of a ſoft ſear to reſt himſelf 


upon. The Biſhop of London objected to it; but 


the Duke of Lancaſter immediately replied, that he 
hoped ſhortly to bring down the pride of all the pre- 
lates of the kingdom ; and other irritating expreſſions 
were interchanged, which occaſioned ſome commotion 
in the court. The Londoners declaring they would 
reſent any inſults to their Biſhop, the nobility, ſome- 

3 what 
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what intimidated by their menaces, thought proper to- 
retire with Wickliffe ; and the court broke up, with- 
out proceeding any farther than enjoining ſilence to the 
Doctor *. 8 70 

The Duke of Lancaſter being at this time Preſident 
of the Council, the Biſhops were afraid to offend the 
avowed protector of Wickliffe. However, the pre- 
lates ſummoned the Doctor before them a ſecond time 
at Lambeth; where he attended, and profeſting a de- 
fire to give them any reaſonable ſatisfaction, delivered 
a paper, explaining the ſeveral articles with which he 
was Charged ||: but this was not ſo ample and clear as 
they expected or required. In the midſt of their deli- 
berations, the Princeſs Dowager of Wales, Joan, the 
King's mother, ſent Sir Lewis Clifford to them, to 
forbid their proceedings againſt Wickliffe, which great- 
ly ſtaggered the Biſhops, who thereupon diſmiſſed the 
Doctor, after impoſing ſilence upon him. To this in- 
junction, however, he paid no regard, and maintained 
his opinions with the utmoſt ſteadineſs. 

The King was crowned on July. 13, 1377, and the 
parliament joined ſeveral Noblemen and Biſhops with 
the Duke of Lancaſter in the regency, during the 
King's minority. This in ſome meaſure gave a check 
to the Wickliffites and Lollards. | 

But the death of Pope Gregory XI. (the ſucceſſor of 
Urban V.) which happened on the 27th of March 
1378, was a great advantage to Dr. Wickliffe, as the 
commiſſion of delegates then terminated. A ſchiſm 
then enſued by an election of two Popes, viz. Urban 
VI. and Clement VII. ſince Urban was not acknow- 
ledged by the kingdom to be lawful Pope for the ſpace 
of a year. On this occaſion Wickliffe wrote a tract on 


_ ® See page 92 of this volume. ; 

_ | The three capital poſitions which gave the greateſt offence, were, 
That dominion was founded on 'grace ; that the temporal power 

might ſeize on the patrimony of the church; and that no eccleſiaſtic 

ought to be veſted with a coercive power. * 
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the ſehiſm of the Roman Pontiff, and ſoon after pub- 
liſhed his book of the Truth of tbe Scriptures, In the 
latter he vindicated the tranſlation of the ſcriptures into 
the Engliſh language, and their ſufficiency for the rule 
of faith and practice. | - 

Wickliffe, at this time, had a dangerous fit of ſick- 
neſs, when the Mendicaat friars ſent a deputation to 
inform him of the great injury he had done them in 
his ſermons and writings, and to exhort him to revoke 
what he had ſaid : but Wickliffe rearing himſelf upon 
the pillow, replied, * I ſhall live to teſtify againſt 
their evil deeds “.“ | | 
The parliament in 1380 aſſembled, and paſſed a 
ſtatute againſt the foreign eccleſiaſtics, and petitioned 
the King to expel all foreign monks: whilſt Wickliffe 
embraced every opportunity in his lectures, ſermons, 
and writings, , of expoſing the Romiſh court, and de- 
— the vices both of the religious and ſecular 
Clergy. | | 
The Mendicants made it their buſineſs F to ſpread a 
ſeditious ſpirit, particularly on account of the poll-tax, 
which ſoon broke out into thoſe inſurrections, headed 
by Wat Tyler and others ||, who beheaded the Arch- 
_ of Canterbury, and put many others ta 
eath. | 
The Popiſh doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation was at- 
tempted to be vindicated, about this time, by ſome of 
the zealous Papiſts : Wickliffe, therefore, attacked 
this error in his public lectures, A. D. 13813; main- 
taining that the conſecrated hoſt ſeen upon the altar 
is not Chriſt, nor any other than a ſign or memorial 
of him, and offered to enter into a public diſpute with 
any man on that ſubject. This oppoſition to Tran- 
ſubſtantiation ſoon brought Wickliffe into more diffi» 
culties; for William de Berton, Chancellor of the uni- 


* Bale, F Lewis, Rapin. 
See pages 258 and 263 of chis volume. 
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verſity: of Oxford, and eleven Doctors, condemned 
Wickliffe's concluſions as falſe and erroneous: but 
Wickliffe told the Chancellor, that neither he nor any 
of his aſſiſtants were able to confute his opinion, and 
appealed from their condemnation to the King. 
In 1682, William Courteney, who ſucceeded Sud- 
bury as Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in compliment to 
the Pope, became a violent oppoſer of Wickliffe and 
his party. But as ſoon as the parliament met that 
ſame year, Wickliffe having appealed to the King, the 
parliament ſeemed no-ways diſpoſed to encourage or 
continue the oppoſition, and the Duke of Lancaſter 
promoted a concyiation. Wickliffe ſubmitted: to the 
reading a farther declaration, by ſome called a confeſ- 
fon; but very erroneouſly ; for he, in that oration, de- 
livered in Latin, explains how he underſtood the body 
of Chriſt to be in the euchariſt or ſacrament of the al- 
tar and expreſsly ſaid this venerable ſacrament is natu- 
rally bread and wine, but ſacramentally the body and 
blood of Chriſt; and boldly declares it was his reſolu- 
tion to defend this doctrine with his blood, in oppoſi- 
tion to the contrary hereſy. | | 
The new Archbiſhop: prevailed upon the King to 
empower the Biſhops to impriſon heretics without aſk- 
ing the royal permiffion : but the Houſe of Commons 
remonſtrated to the King, that this would-be a breach 
of the people's privileges, and very deſtructive to li- 
berty ; and the King thereupon revoked the grant. 
However, Archbiſhop Courteney perſiſted, to the 
utmoſt of his power, in perſecuting Wickliffe, and 
appointed a committee. of ſeven Biſhops, fourteen 
Doctors of the canon and civil law, with ſeventeen 
Doctors and fix Bachelors of Divinity, who aſſem- 
bled in the monaſtery of the Preaching or Black Friars. 
It is faid “, that Wickliffe would have obeyed the ci- 
tation, but was diſſuaded by his friends, who adviſed 
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bim, * 2 plot was laid by the prelates to ſeize him 
on t 

The. — * of Wickliffe, which cond ode the 
conſideration of this ſynod, were, 1. That the ſub- 
{tance of the material bread and wine remains in the 
euchariſt after conſecration : 2. That in that ſacra- 
ment the * — do not exiſt or ſubſiſt wichout the 
ſubject : 3. That Jeſus Chriſt is not there identically, 
truly, *: really, by his proper corporeal preſence: 
4. That a Biſhop or Prieſt, under deadly ſin, can nei- 
ther ordain, conſecrate, nor baptize: g. That when a 
man is conttite as he ought to be, outward confeſſion 
is uſeleſs: 6. That there is no foundation for the maſa 
in the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt : 7. That if the Pope be 
a reptobate or wicked man (and conſequently a child 

the devil), he can have no power over believers: 
8. That the Pope has no, ſupreme authority over the 
King in his dominions: 9. That no Pope ought to 
be er after the death of Pope Urban 
VI. and that we ought to live, like the Greeks, inde- 
pendent of the ſce of Rome, according to our own 
laws: 10. That it is contrary to the ſcripture foriec- 
cleſiaſtics to have any temporal poſſeſſions or revenues. 
(Theſe ten were cenſured as heretical) : 11. That the 
children of believers might be ſaved without baptiſm : 
12. That the prieſt may adminiſter confirmation : 13. 
That there are but two orders in the church, viz. 
Prieſts and Deacons : 14. That eecleſiaſtics, and even 
the Roman Pontiff; might be cenſured even by lay- 
men: 15, That marriages between aged perſons, the 
end whereof was not to have children, are not true 
marriages: 16. That the impediments of conſan- 
guinity and affinity are human conſtitutions, without 
foundation in the ſcripture; and that, in contracting 
marriages, it is not neceſſary to make uſe of terms in 
Præſenti: 17. That unction of the ſick is not a ſacra- 
ment: 18, That whatſoever happens does neceſſarilß 


happen, or according to the divine will. Theſe laſt. 
2 eight 
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eight were ſtiled erroneous opinions, — However, his 


cauſe was undertakea by the Chancellor of the univer- 
ſity of Oxford, proctors, &c. who ſent a letter to the 


coutt, ſealed with the univerſity-ſeal, with the ſtrong - 
eſt commendations of his learning, piety, and ortho- 
dox faith. | | | 
Many of 'the nobility and clergy adhered to the opi- 
nions of Wickliffe, and ſome of the latter defended 
him in the convocation. Dr. Hereford took a jour- 


ney to Rome, and offered, in a conſiſtory before the 
Pope, to defend the concluſions lately condemned by 


the Archbiſhop, who committed him: to priſon on his 


return to England. That primate ordered the con- 


demnation of Dr. Wickliffe's opinions to be publiſhed 
in the univerſity ; whereupon the Doctor declined, or 
was excluded from his profeſſorſhip, and retired to 
Lutterworth, where he ſtill vindicated his doctrine, 
and juſtified his followers. | 

The next year, 1383, the Pope ſutnmoned him to 
appear at Rome , and anſwer for his hereſies. Wick- 


liffe returned a letter of excuſe to the citation, wherein 


he told the Pope, Chriſt taught him more obeiſhe 
to God than to man.“ The Doctor about this time 
was ſeized with the palſy, and many of his friends 
thought this would ere long terminate in his death. 
Proceedings againſt him for the preſent dropt, and he 
was even permitted to ſpend the remainder of his days 
in tranquillity at Lutterworth : but theſe were but few; 
for, in 1384, on Innocents day, he was ſeized with 
another fit of the palſy, as he was hearing maſs in his 
church, and he fell down and expired in the ſixtieth 
year of his age. He was buried there ; but the coun- 
cil of Conſtance having, on May 5, 1415, condemned 
his doctrines as heretical and erroneous, pronounced 
him and his memory accurſed, and decreed that his 
bones ſhould be dug up and burnt, and then ſcattered 
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about with infamy, Pope Martin V. in 1428, ſent or- 
ders to Richard Fleming, Biſhop pf Lincoln, to cauſe 
the ſentence be executed; and that prelate's officers 
having taken up the body, burnt it to aſhes, which 
they threw into the rivulet Swift. : 

Such was the fate of the greateſt reformer that this 


age can boaſt of, who ſeems to have been placed as 


much above praiſe as he is juſtly above calumny. He 
had carefully ſtudied all the parts of theological learn- 
ing, and was endued with an uncommon gravity and 
ſanity of manners; from whence aroſe that vehement 
endeavour of reſtoring the primitive purity in doctrine 
and manners in that ignorant and degenerate age. But 
as ſome authors have depreciated the character of this 
great man, we ſhall ſubjoin the following teſtimonial 
given of him by the univerſity of Oxford in 1406 +, 
ſigned with the common ſeal, wherein it is ſaid, 
that his converſation, from his youth to his death, 
was ſo praiſe-worthy and honeſt in the univerſity, that 
he never gave any offence, or was he aſperſed with any 
mark of infamy or ſiniſter ſuſpicion ; but that in an- 
ſwering, reading, preaching, and determining, he be- 
haved himſelf laudably, as a valiant champion of the 
truth, and catholickly vanquiſhed, by ſentences of holy 
ſcripture, all ſuch as by their wilful beggary blaſphemed 
the religion of Chriſt: that Dr. Wickliffe was never 
convicted of heretical pravity, nor by our prelates de- 
livered to be burnt after his burial ; for God forbid 
that our prelates ſhould have condemned a man of ſo 
great probity for an heretic, who had not his equal in 
all the univerſity, in his writings of logic, philoſophy, 
divinity, morality, and the ſpeculative ſciences,” 

His writings were indeed very many, an inſtance of 
his aſſiduity in ſtudies, of which Biſhop Bale has given 


a particular account, in all 255 tracts, ſome of which 


are ſtill ro be ſeen in the Bodleian and Cottonian libra- 


+ Wood's Hiſt, Univ. Oxford, p. 460. | ; 
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ties," as well as in the libraries of the two univerſities; 


where i is alſo preſerved his tranſlation of the Bible into 
Engliſn, according to the purity of the language at 
that time, which may ſeem very uncouth to modern 
ears, the word &nave being there uſed for ſervant, ane 
_ gelding ad eunuch. 
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f and the State o Religion from 1509 10 1547. 


\ANGLAND had long felt the, impoſitions and 
tyranny of che church of Rome; and many, both 
in church and ſtate, ſaw it was high time that ſuch 
exorbitant power ſhould be leſſened. or.aboliſhed, tho' 
ſuch were the occurring difficulties, that it was hard 
to effect it. 


Tbe iadolenge and devotion of Henry VI. had been, 


in a conſiderable degree, prejudicial to the independen- 
of che ſtate, and the true intereſt of the ook of 
England F. 

Edward IV. paid a ſlaviſh complaiſance to the court 
of Rome and the clergy, as he had found their friend- 
ſhipneceſſary to ſupport his diſputed title to the crown. 

Richard 1II. alſo was ſerved by the clergy, to whom, 
as ſubjected himſelf beneath royal dignity. | 


+ Rolt's Hiſtory of the firſt 1 Introduction to Burnet's 
Hiſtory of the Reformation. | 
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_. Henry VII. from falſe principles, or private views, 
favoured, or at leaſt connived at, ſeveral extraotdi- 
nary methods pract iſed by the Pope to draw money out 
of the kingdom; and friendſhip, intereſt, fear, or | 
careleſs indifference, had rivetted Popiſh fetters upon — 9 
the Engliſn, till the more penetrating and judicious, 
or the more oppreſſed and conſcientious, rouſed in a 
great degree the Engliſh nation from their lethargy ; 
and thoſe of high, as well as the lower rank, ſaw it 
was high time to attempt a reformation in earneſt, 
Indeed the Kings and parliaments had, at certain 
opportunities, given many ſucceſsful blows to the Pa- 
pal power in England: and the doctrines of Wickliffe, 
Colet, and other reformers, even before a general re- 
formation was practicable, had diſpoſed the minds of 
the people for it. 
1he grand and moſt ſucceſsful attempt for comple- 
ting this important work is generally attributed to King 
Henry VIII. how juſtly, every judicious reader will 
in ſome meaſure judge. 
Indeed there were many tranſactions in this King's 
reign that were eminently ſubſervient to a reformation ; 
but none gave ſo effectual a blow to Papal power as 
his erecting himſelf into the head of the Engliſh church: 
but even this is ſaid to owe its riſe entirely to political 
views, and not to any previous defign or good plea - 
ſure of the King towards a reformation. This ſignal 
act is therefore ſpoken of in very different terms by 
many hiſtorians. 
Monſ. Peter Jurieu, in his hiſtory of the council of 
Trent r, ſays, when the Pope by his ſentence declared 
the marriage of Henry and Catherine good and valid, 
March 24, 1525, the King took the alarm, and faid, 
* Let the Pope be Biſhop of Rome; for my part, Vil 
be maſter within my own kingdom ;” and iſſued a pro- 
clamation, wherein he declared himſelf head of the . 


+ Page 41. I 
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church (after twenty-five years faithful allegiance. to 
the Pope) though in all other reſpects he retained the 
Roman Catholic religion, and publiſhed ſevere pro- 
clamations againſt Lutheraniſm. 

M. Boſſuet, in his Hiſtory of the Variation of Pro- 

2 churches, ſays, that King Henry VIII. was a 
Prince endued with rare qualities of body and mind; 
but that he ſeemed ſo ſenſible of his great abilities, 
that he thought himſelf qualified for a ſuperior under- 
taking than the mere regal government on the civil 
_ eſtabliſhment ; and therefore declared himſelf head of 
the church, which began- the Reformation in Eng- 
land +. 

And it is uſual amongſt the generality of our Eng- 
hin hiſtorians and biographers, to characteriſe him as 
a principal reformer ; of which the following memoirs, 
or moſt remarkable tranſactions of his life, will affurd 
the reader the beſt rule of judgment. But it is an 

obſervation of Lord Herbert, that it is not eaſy to 


write that Prince's hiſtory, of whom no one thing can 


conſtantly be affirmed but a change of manners; and 
that it is impoſſible to draw his picture well, who hath 
ſeveral countenances f. But I would not farther anti- 
cipate the ſubject, much leſs prepoſſeſs the mind of 
the reader. 

King Henry VIII. was born at Greenwich on June 
28, 1491. He very early appeared to be of an active, 
warm ſpirit ; and the advantage of an academical 
education, in many of the abſtruſe parts of learning, 
gave him ſuch an opinion of himſelf, that it had too 
much 1 on the actions of his life. He ſuc- 
ceeded to crown as the indiſputably lawful and 
rightful Se at the age of eighteen. King Henry VII. 
in 1503, had affianced him to the Princeſs Catherine 
of Arragon ||, his brother's widow. When the coun- 


K Boſſuet's Variations, vol. i. b. vii, p- 354• 
+ Preface to King Henry's Life., 
| f See beſore, p. 346. 
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til deliberated about the conſummation, William War- 
ham, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, objected to it as in- 
ceſtuous; but the King being inclined for the match, the 


nuptial ceremony was performed on June 3, 1509, 


within two months after his acceſſion. He continued 
to live with Catherine till 1325, and had three chil- 
dren by her, without dcclaring any ſcruple about his 
marriage: but the appearance of Ann Bulleyn at court 
gave a ſudden turn to his mind; and he began to 


think of a divorce from his Queen, and of being 


married to this admired favourite. 


But to return: King Henry began his reign like a 


wiſe Prince, by acquainting himſelt with the ſtate and 


connection in which England ſtood with other powers 


in Europe, that he might the better judge of his in- 
tereſt, and the proper meaſures by which to purſue it *. 
A. D.1z10.] Sometime being ſpent this way, it was 


thought fit for many reaſons, but eſpecially for the ſa- 


tis faction of his ſubjects, to call a parliament ; which 
accordingly convened on January 21. In the beginning 


of the ſeſſion, Empſom and Dudley were condemned 
by attainder, for their oppreſſive methods of extorting 


money from the people during the preceding reign - 


of Henry VII. and the King not only gave his royal 


aſſent to that act, but likewiſe to divers laws to ſe- 


avoid his being ſuſpected of the covetous diſpoſition 
to amaſs wealth, with which his father was ſo much 
charged, became the moſt magnificent in his expence 
of any Prince in Chriſtendom, and bountiful to all 
about him: but in order to avoid one extreme, he fell 
into another . N 7 
A. D. 1511.] Nothing very conſiderable fell out this 


| year, but that his Majeſty, being zealous to do Pope 


Julius II. - ſervice (with whom Louis XII. of France 


Lord Herbert's Life of King Henry VIII. p. 10. 
+ Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation, vol, 1. p. 2. 
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cure the properties of his ſubjects. His Majeſty, to 
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was engaged in a war, and from whom he had received a 
preſent of a conſecrated gol ien roſe) ſent a monitory em- 

baſſage to Louis, to deſiſt from hoſtilities againſt the 

Pope, but without the propoſed effect. This repulſe 
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occaſioned a variance with France, which was very 


much fomented by the King's father-in-law, the King 
of Spain; and the Pope Jonny”: blew the coals of 


diſſenſſion. 
A. D. 1512.) This year there was a confederacy 


between! the Pope, the Emperor Maximilian I. the 


Kings of England and Spain, againſt Louis XII. 
In 1513, the Pope granted an indulgence to all that 


ſhovld, aſſiſt King Henry and the other confederates 


againſt Louis and the Schiſmatics of the council of 


Piſa . This was ſoon after the ſucceſſion of Cardinal 


Giovanni de Medici to the papacy, who aſſumed the 


name of Leo X. ſo that we find Henry was, in the 


former part of his reign, a confederate and faithful 


ally of the Pope; which was more apparent ſeveral 


years after. 
At this time T bo Wolſey, afterwards Cardinal, 


began to be in ſpecial favour with the King, and 


practiſed every art of inſinuation to introduce himſelf 
into power, whereby he ſoon became ſo perfect a cour- 


tier, that he ſoon attained to be a chaplain in the 


houſhold, almoner and counſellor to the King. 
This year is memorable for the victory of Gains: 
gaſte (on Auguſt 18) commonly called the battle of the 
1 the reduction of Terouenne and Tournay, by 
King Henry, under whom the Emperor ſerved as vo- 
luntier; and alſo for the defeat and death of James 


IV. King of Scotland, at Flodden, on September 9. 


The Engliſh Monarch, finding himſelf a dupe to his 
continental allies, on Aug 7, 1514, concluded a peace 


with France, which was ſtrengthened by a marriage be. 
tween Louis the French King, and Mary, Henry's 


* Lord Herbert's Hiſtory, p. 30. n 
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youngeſt ſiſter, who became a widow on January , 
151 | 
Richard Hunn, this year, 8 charged with he- 
reſy, was impriſoned at the inſtigation of ſome of the 
clergy in Lollards Tower, where he was by a wicked 
conftederacy hanged in his priſon ; but this being after- 
wards known, the perpetrators were ſo far from being 
brought to Juſtice, that the court proceeded againſt | 
the defunct, and it being proved that he had Wick- 
liffe's Bible, he was condemned as a heretic, and 
his dead body burnt at Smithfield, Dec. 20. This 
affair afterwards bred great diſcontent among the 
people F. 
Feb. 5, 1515, the King and Parliament ſet hoes 

ſelves to enact variety of good laws for the regulation 
of government, and particularly for obliging the mem- 
bers not to depart the houſe, till the buſineſs of the 
ſeſſion was finiſhed, under the penalty of lag their 
wages. 

MWolſey now, by the good offices of F rancis l. of 
France, was created Cardinal of Sancta Cæcilia trans 
Tiverim. He likewiſe held in farm, at an eaſy rate, the 
biſhoprics of Bath, Wells, and Worceſter, the abbey 
of St. Alban's, and many other eccleſiaſtical henefices, 
poſſeſſed by. Italians ; and was ſhortly after conſtituted 
Archbiſhop of York. Thus were dignities and wealth 
heaped upon Wolſey, ſo that vanity and pride became 
remarkable in this prelate, who never appeared with- 
out the retinue of a ſovereign prince. His habit was 
of ſilk; and the very harneſs of his horſes embroidered 
with gold. He alfo cauſed his hat to be borne by ſome 
principal perſons before him, on a great heighth ;-and 
even when he came to the King's chapel, would admit 
no place to reſt it on, but the very altar. He was pre- 
ceded by his ſerjeant at arms and mace, two gentlemen 
carrying pillars of ſilver, and his croſs-bearer, 


t Butner” s Hiſtory of the Reformation, vol. i. p. 14—18. 
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Archbiſhop Warham was ſhocked at Wolley!y 
| oftentation, and till more chagrined at his preſump- 
tion, in ordering the croſs of York to be carried erect 
in the province of Canterbury. Knowing himſelf un- 
able to cope with the Cardinal in point of intereſt, he 
begged leave to refign the chancelſorſhip, and adviſed 


EY the King, that he might not ſuffer the ſervant to be 


greater than his maſter. His Majeſty replied, that it 
' ſhould be his care, that thoſe who were his ſubjects 


mould obey, and not command; and - conferred the 


- office of Chancellor on the favourite. This made way 
for a farther diſplay of Wolſey's power and influence. 
In him the King conceived ſuch a loving fancy, 
eſpecially for that he was moſt earneſt and readieſt in 
council to advance the King's only will and pleaſure, 
having no.reſpett to the caſe : and whereas the ancient 
counſellors would perſuade the King to have recourſe 
unto the council, there to hear what was done in weighty 
matters ; the King was nothing at all pleaſed therewith, 
for he loved nothing worſe than to be. conſtrained to 
do things contrary to his own pleaſure *.” Whilſt the 
Cardinal indulged the King's inclinations exactly, he 

ſtudied his own intereſt and views very cloſely, 

A. D. 1516.] The principal tranſactions in this 
Fear were of a civil nature; of which I ſhall note a paſ- 
age out of our Records. Leo continued ſtill the 
—— of Lateran, and among other reformations pro- 
poſed that of the calendar; inviting, for this purpoſe, 
our King to ſend ſome of our moſt learned ate 
aſtronomers thither: but, by the King's anſwe 
ſeems our aſtronomers were not ſufficiently ſatisfied 
concerning the principles from which the calculation 


? ſhould be deduced . ap 
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About this time, William Carder and Robert Har- 
riſon, being convicted of hereſy, were condemned to 
the flames; as alſo. one John Brown g. 

A. D. 1517, the ſweating ſickneſs, like the plague, 
ſuddenly ſeized and cut off, commonly in three hours, 
a great number of the inhabitants; in ſome parts, 
more than one-third of the people; inſomuch that the 
King removed from London, and adjourned Trinity . 
Term to Oxford 3. 

The indulgences granted by Pope Leo became now 
a ſubject of ſerious conſideration to many i, who ſaw, 
with concern, to what exceſs it was carried; for as 
learning became more general through the benefit of 
printing, there were ſundry perſons who began to en- 
quite into the principles of religion; of whom Mar- 


tin Luther, at Wittenberg upon the Elbe, ſeems to 


have moſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf. Neither did there 
want ſuch as oppoſed thoſe indulgences in England; 
urging, that not only fins againſt God, but againſt 


the laws, were compounded for at eaſy rates; and ob- 


ſerved to ſome of the principal clergy, that puniſh- 
ments were the prerogative of the King ; that it was, 
therefore, invading his ſovereign authority ; opening 
a door to licentiouſneſs; as none would be afraid of 


tranſgreſſing a law, the guilt and puniſhment of which 


they could clear'themſelves of on paying a ſmall ſti- 
pend; and that conſequently it was diſſolving thoſe 
bonds which knit and hold ſocieties together, both civil 
and religious. They adviſed them not to make the 
terms of ſalvation mercenary, by deceitfully pretend- 
ing to remit the guilt and puniſhment of fin, which is 
attended: with ſuch fatal miſchief. 


I Fox. 

2 A diſtemper of the ſame name had ETD in EEE 
1485, and though it laſted little more than a month, made great, 
havock, eſpecially in London. It was a fort of malignant fever, 
and the patient either recovered or died in four and twenty hours. 


|. Seo page 114 of this volume. 
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Luther, with great zeal and aſſidvity, cenſured and 
exploded not only the indulgences granted by the Pope, 
bur publickly in his lectures and writings expoſed pur- 
gatory, penance, and many other of the errors of. the 
Romiſh church *. On the 18th of Au guſt, he. was 
ſummoned to appear at Kome before Pope Leo, who 
diſperſed” letters, at the ſame time, to many of the 
Princes;of Europe, exhorting them to diſcountenance 
thoſe hereſies and their abettors. 


A. D. 1319. ae ene pesendabesasthis dme 


at Zurich, and favoured Luther in many things T. A 
letter likewiſe from Eraſmus f did much encourage 
him; afluring him he had many favourers in the Low 
Countries, but many more- in England, and that too 


among the priacipal.perſons ; but adviſing him to pro- 


geed with modeſty and circumſpection. Philip Me- 
Jancthon ||-alſo, a pious and learned man, did many 
ways ſecond Luther, who took courage, to inveigh 
againſt the papal authority, images in churches, celi- 
bacy of the prieſts, &c. This, while, it obtained him 
fame among ſome, gained him many enemies ; and he 
was cited again to appear before the Pope; which he 
had wiſely and cautiouſly avoided hitherto, by appeal- 
ing to a general council; but nevertheleſs wrote a let- 
ter to the Pope. OW 

Maximilian I. dying an Jones 22, this year, 
Luther had ſome reſpite till the election of bly ſuc- 
cer. 

On April 4, in Paſſion week, this year, ſix men and 
a woman, were burnt at Coventry. The Biſhop, of 
Lincoln was alſo a cruel perſecutor of many wha were 
ſuſpected of hereſy in his dioceſe : ſeveral of them ab: 


jured, and ſome were burnt. 


Upon the death' of the Emperor Menimilies; the 
Sovereigns of France and Spain . declared them - 


 ®. See page 115 of this volume. + See page 110 of ditto. 
1 Sce page 123. See page 144. 
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ſelves competitors for the imperial throne; and the 
King of England, who had been flattered, in 1517, 
with the hopes of attaining that dignity, alſo tried his 
intereſt among the electors; but his application was 
ineffectual, and the Spaniſh Monarch was elected, in 
the room of his grandfather, by the name of Charles 
V. This produced a variance between the new Em- 
peror and his rival Francis I. who both deemed the 
friendſhip of Henry neceſſary to the ſucceſs of their 
reſpective deſigns ; and as they knew that he was ab- 
ſolutely ruled by the paſſions and captice of his mini- 
ſter, they courted the good graces of Wolſey with the 
utmoſt aſſiduity. Beſides preſents and penſions offered 
to this minion, they vied with each other in careſſing 
him with the groſſeſt adulation, calling him, in their 
letters, their Friend, their Patron, and their Father 
and extolling his virtue, prudence, and capacity, in 
the moſt hyperbolical expreſſions. The Cardinal cun- 
ningly made uſe of theſe teſtimonies, not only to flat- 
ter his maſter's vanity, by repreſenting how formidable 
he muſt be to thoſe two potentates, who ſtooped ſo low 
as to court the favour of his ſervant, but likewiſe to 
enhance his own merit in the opinion of his Sovereign, 
who could not help obſerving, that Wolſey's parts 
mult be greatly fuperior to thoſe of all the other cour- 
tiers, when thus acknowledged by the greateſt Princes 
of Chriſtendom. Henry actually looked upon himſelf 
as the arbiter of Europe; and remained fo fully con- 
vinced of the Cardinal's capacity, that he ſaw nothing 
but with his eyes, and was in every thing directed 
ſolely by his advice. Wolſey had now attained the 
higheſt ſummit of fortune: he was Favourite, Prime- 
miniſter, Lord High Chancellor, Adminiſtrator. of 
the See of Bath and Wells, Archbiſhop of York, Car- 
dinal, and Legate d latere. He received annual pen- 
tons from the Emperor and the King of France; 
drew immenſe profits from the office of chancellor, by 
means of privileges lately annexed to it: and the King 
f not 
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not only loaded him with rich preſents, but alſo fur- 
niſhed him with a great number of opportunities to in- 
creaſe his revenues. The Pope, the Emperor, the 
King of France, and the republic of Venice, courted 
his good graces with the utmoſt emulation: and the 
French Monarch in particular ſent him letters - patent, 
conſenting, that he ſhould regulate the ceremonial of 
the interview agreed on between him and the King of 
England, in a late treaty +. 
Molſey was ſo e with this flow of proſpe- 
rity, that his pride and arrogance ſurmounted all 
bounds. He could no longer bear equality in his le- 
gation; and therefore prevailed upon the Pope to recal 
Cardinal Laurentius Campejus, who had been ſome time 
before joined in that office with him, and leave him 
inveſted with the ſole legatine power. He then cele- 
- brated maſs as if he had been Pope in reality, attended 
by Biſhops and Dukes, and Earls preſented him with 
the water and towel. He ordered the croſs of York, 


and another for his legatine function, to be carried 


before him by two of the talleſt prieſts that could be 
found. He erected a new court of judicature, called 
The Legate's court; in effect a court of conſcience, that 
almoſt took cognizance of all the actions of life: and 
one John Allen, who was appointed judge of this tri- 
bunal, acted with intolerable rapacity and extortion, 
on pretence of reforming the morals of the people. He 
_ pretended that his juriſdiction extended to all ſuits ariſing 
from wills, and contracts of marriage; and tried an 
infinite number of cauſes, whilſt the King's judges 
durſt not oppoſe this innovation. At the ſame time, 
the Cardinal Legate diſpoſed of all the benefices of the 
kingdom in favour of his own creatures, without pay- 
ing the leaſt regard to the rights of churches, monaſte- 
ries, or patrons. Archbiſhop Warham, at length, 
from a motive of conſcience, informed the King of 
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zhis oppreſſion : and Henry, not only ſeemed ſurpriſed | 


at the Cardinal's inſolence, but defired the ole Pri- 


mate to tell him, that he expected he would reform 
all thoſe abuſes. This remonſtrance produced no other 
effect, than that of augmenting Wolſey's hatred to the 
Archbiſhop. However, Allen, his agent, being af- 
terwards accuſed by one John London, a ſimple prieſt, 
the complaint reached the ears of the King, who re- 
primanded the Cardinal with ſuch ſeverity, that he 
was more circumſpect in the ſequel “. . 
The great wealth, power, and authority which he 
enjoyed in England, could not ſatisfy his ambition, 
while there was one degree of eccleſiaſtical dignity 
which he had not yet attained. He had already begun 
to take meaſures for obtaining the papacy, upon the 
firſt vacancy; and the King of France had aſſured him 
of the votes of fourteen Cardinals: but ſince Charles 
V. was choſen Emperor, Wolſey ſeemed to think that 
Prince more i vm of raiſing him to the pontifical 
was diſappointed on the death of 
Leo X. in 1521, when the Emperor's tutor, Adrian 
VI. was elected) and began gradually to wean his 
maſter from' the intereſt of France, and engage him in 
behalf of the houſe of Auſtria. Nevertheleſs, he would 
not declare himſelf fo far as to prevent the intended in- 
terview between Henry and Francis ; becauſe he could 
not prevail upon himſelf to refign the pleaſure of ap- 
pearing at the French court, with all the pomp of ec- 
cleſiaſtical magnificence, and of making his country- 
men witneſſes, of the honours and careſſes with which 
he expected to be treated, on that occaſion, by the 
Gallic Monarch. However, he was reſolved to take 
ſuch meaſures as would hinder Francis from turning the 
interview to the preſudice of the Emperor, who at this 
peniod gained an incredible acceſſion of wealth, by the 
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. . proweſs of Fernando Cortez, in his conqueſt of the 


Mexican empire |. 
A. D. 1520.] The ceremonial of the interview being 


regulated by Wolſey, the King repaired, about the 


end of May, to Canterbury, in order to paſs his Whit- 


ſuntide there, and from thence proceed to Calais: but 


next day he was informed, that his Imperial Majeſty 
was landed at Dover. The King was ſurpriſed at 
Charles's arrival, which had been preconcerted between 
that Prince and the Cardinal, ro whom he had pro- 
miſed his influence with the Pope towards procuring 
him the biſhopric of Badajox. © Wolſey was ſent to 
compliment the Emperor at Dover, where the King 
waited on him next day, and conducted him to Can- 
terbury ; whither alſo the Queen came to viſit her 
nephew, whom ſhe had never ſeen. Charles's inten- 
tion, in this excurſion, was to divert Henry from his 
purpoſed interview with Francis: in which, however, 


he did not ſucceed, as the King of England thought 


he could not rechde with honour; but, in all proba- 
bility, he gained the Cardinal entirely over to his in- 
tereſt, by promiſing to ſupport his defigns upon the 
Papacy; and Henry affured him, that he would never 
engage with the French King in any meaſure. that 
ſhould be prejudicial to his Imperial Majeſty. After 
having been ſplendidly entertained during the holidays, 
he embarked at Sandwich for Flanders, very well 
fatisfied hon the ſucceſs of his viſit “. 

The ſame day the King of England 


Maga ificent Ir 


e failed from Dover to Calais; and, on 


Henry VIII. end June 4, removed with-his own Queen, | 
Francis. '._- his © ſiſter Mary, Queen Dowager of 


France, and all his retinue, to a ſuperb wooden 


houſe, erected near the place of interview. It was 


furniſhed in the moſt oſtentatious manner; and 
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from the chapel there was a private gallery, that 
reached to the ſtrong caſtle of Guiſnes. The houſe, 
"which Francis had pitched near Ardres, was rather 
large than ſumptuous ; for he had intended to lodge in 
a pavilion of cloth of gold, which was blown down by 
the wind, ſo that he was obliged to rear up a wooden 
edifice'in a hurry. Previous to the meeting of the two 
Kings, Cardinal Wolſey had ſome conferences with 
the French Monarch, and adjuſted ſome propoſals 
touching an alliance concluded in 1518, one article of 
which related to a projected marriage between Henry's 
daughter, Mary, and the Dauphin. On June 7, the 
two Sovereigns met on horſeback, in the valley of 
'Ardin, where they alighted; and, after mutual ſaluta- 
tion, walked arm in arm into a rich tent, pitched for 
their accommodation. On Monday the 11th the juſts 
and tournaments began in ſight of the ladies, for 
whom ſcaffolds were erected. Both Kings entered the 
lifts, and behaved with great dexterity ; though Henry 
bore away the honour of the field. He ran a tilt 
againſt M. de Grandeville, whom he diſabled at the 
ſecond encounter. He engaged M. de Montmorency, 
whom, however, he could not unhorſe. He fought 
at faulchion with a French nobleman, who preſented 
him with his courſer in token of ſubmiſſion: he diſ- 
armed M. de Fleutange; and ſignalized himſelf above 
all others in throwing the javelin, wielding the ſword 
and target, and fighting with the two-handed ſword, 
an exerciſe at which Francis was likewiſe very expert. 
This Monarch, probably, thought he ſhould find his 
account in gratifying Henry's vanity, by allowing him 
to enjoy this petty preheminence. Theſe exerciſes 
being finiſhed, the two Kings regaled each other wich 
feaſting, balls, maſquerades, and mutual preſents. 
They ſeemed to vie with one another in ſplendor and 
magnificence ; inſomuch that the place of this inter- 


view was ſtiled the feld f cloth of gold. At length © 
| ; they 
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they parted on June 243 and Henry with his train re- 


turned to Calais 
On July 10, the King of England returned che 


5 Emperor's compliment by viſiting him and his aunt 


Margaret, the Archducheſs, at Gravelines; and next 
day they accompanied him back to Calais, where, at- 
ter being royally entertained, both courts ſet out for 
* reſpective dominions. 
A. D. 162 1.] Luther's doctrine prevailing almoſt 
in every diſtrict of Germany, the Emperor aſſembled a 
diet at Worms, to which that reformer was ſummon- 
ed. and appeared; but refuſing to retract his tenets, 
was, with his favourers, proſcribed by public edict. 
It then became faſhionable for every zealous Papiſt to 
draw che pen againſt him: and the King of England 
imagined, he could give no better proof of his zeal and 
learning, than by joining in the number; to which he 
conceived himſelf not a little provoked by Luther's 
having ſpoken contemptuouſly of Thomas Aquinas, 
an author of great repute both with the King and Car- 
dinal. Henry, therefore, compiled a book, intitled, 
De Septem Sacramentis, wherein he ſtrenuouſly oppoſes 
Luther in point of indulgences, number of ſacraments, 
papal authority, and other particulars, in which that 
reformer had oppoſed the church of Rome; a copy of 
which performance, richly bound, was ſent to Leo. 
Lord. Herbert ſays, the manner of delivery was upon 
record; and which he himſelf had ſeen in the Vatican 
library; ; and therefore relates as follows: Dr. John 
Clarke, Dean of Windſor, our King's Ambaſſador, 
appearing in full conſiſtory, the Pope, knowing the 
glorious preſent he brought, firſt gave him his foot 
and then his cheeks to kiſs: then receiving the book, 
he promiſed to do as much for the approbation thereof to 
all Chriſtian Princes, as was ever done for St. Auguſ- 
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tin's or St. Jerom's works; aſſuring him withal, that 
in the next conſiſtory he would beftow a public title on 
the King, expreſſive of his applauſe of ſuch diſtin- 

uiſhing merit “. | | re Fo 
On the other hand, mapy of the books wrote by 
Luther, and others in Germany, were tranſlated into 
the Engliſh tongue; which many in England were diſ- 
ſed to read, and of conſequence ſaw the juſtice of 
many of the objections made to the principles. and 
practices of the Roman church, 7 
This quickened the proceedings againſt the Lollards; 
and the enquiry became ſo ſevere, that great numbers 
were entangled in the toils of the Biſhops and Com- 
miſſaries. If a man ſpoke againſt the conſtitution of 
the church, or taught his children the Lord's prayer 
in Engliſh, with the creed, &c. it was thought crime 
enough to bring them to the ſtake ®, 1 
A. D. 1523.] The King having been, in the prece- 
ding year, involved in a needleſs war againſt France, 
in favour of the Emperor, by the intrigues of Wol- 
ſey, had attempted to raiſe money by oppreſſive means; 
and finding theſe diſagreeable to the people, and 
unſucceſsful, convened a parliament on April 15, 
when the Cardinal took care that the ſpiritual ſhould 
have the lead. The buſineſs of ſubſidy was brought 
into the convocation firſt, where it was oppoſed by 
Richard Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, John Fiſher, Bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, and one Philips: but Wolſey ſilen- 
cing ſome, and diſmifling others, the reſt, intimidated 
by his great power and vindictive diſpoſition, agreed 
that one half of all eccleſiaſtical revenues ſhould” be 
granted, payable in five years, From thence the Car- 
dinal went to the houſe of Commons, where, in an 


„A Tranſcript of the bull granted on this occaſion, with the 
title of Defender of the Faith, is to be ſeen at large in Lord Her- 
bert's Hiſtory, p. 95. | | 
Fox. Biſhop Burnet, vol. i. p. 31. 
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they parted on June 24 and Henry with his train-res 


turned to Calas. 

On July 10, the King of England returned the 
Emperor's compliment by viſieg him and his aunc 
Margaret, the Archducheſs, at Gravelines; and next 
day they accompanied him back to Calais, where, at- 
ter being royally entertained, both courts ſet out for 


_ their reſpective dominions. 


A. D. 1521.) Luther's doctrine prevailing almoſt 
in every diſtrict of Germany, the Emperor aſſembled a 
diet at Worms, to which that reformer was ſummon- 
ed, and appeared ; but refuling to retract his tenets, 
was, with his favourers, proſcribed by public edict. 
It then became faſhionable for every zealous Papiſt to 
draw the pen againſt him: and the King of England 
imagined he could give no better proof of his zeal and 


learning, than by joining in the number; to which he 
conceived himſelf not a little provoked by Luther's 


having ſpoken contemptuouſly of Thomas Aquinas, 


an author of great repute both with the King and Car- 
dinal. Henry, therefore, compiled a book, intitled, 
De Septem Sacramentis, wherein he ſtrenuouſly oppoſes 
Luther in point of indulgences, number of ſacraments, 
papal authority, and other particulars, in which that 
reformer had oppoſed the church of Rome; a copy of 
which. performance, richly bound, was ſent to Leo. 


Lord Herbert ſays, the manner of delivery was upon 


record, and which he bimſelf had ſeen in the Vatican 
library ; and therefore relates as follows: Dr. John 
Clarke, Dean of Windſor, our King's Ambaſſador, 

appearing in full conſiſtory, the Pope, knowing the 
glorious preſent he brought, firſt gave him his foot 
and then his cheeks to kiſs : then receiving the book, 
he promiſed to do as much for the approbation thereof to 
all Chriſtian Princes, as was ever done for St. Auguſ- 


| ©. | * Smollet, vol. v. p. 399- 
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tin's or St, Jerom's works; affuring him withal, that 
in the next conſiſtory he would beſtow a public title on 
the King, expreſſive of his applauſe of ſuch diſtin- 
guiſhing merit“. | ; 

On the other hand, mapy of the books wrote by 
Luther, and others in Germany, were tranſlated into 
the Engliſh tongue; which many in England were diſ- 
poſed to read, and of conſequence ſaw the juſtice of 
many of the objections made to the principles and 
practices of the Roman church, 

This quickened the proceedings againſt the Lollards; 
and the enquiry became fo ſevere, that great numbers 
were entangled in- the toils of the Biſhops and Com- 
miſſaries, If a man ſpoke againſt the conſtitution of 
the church, or taught his children the Lord's prayer 
in Engliſh, with the creed, &c. it was thought crime 
enough to bring them to the ſtake *. 

A. D. 1523.] The King having been, in the prece- 
ding year, involved in a needleſs war againſt France, 
in favour of the Emperor, by the intrigues of Wol- 
ſey, had attempted to raiſe money by oppreſſive means; 
and finding theſe diſagreeable to the people, and 
unſucceſsful, convened a parliament on April 15, 
when the Cardinal took care that the ſpiritual ſhould 
have the lead. The buſineſs of ſubſidy was brought 
into the convocation firſt, where it was oppoſed by 
Richard Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, John Fiſher, Bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, and one Philips: but Wolſey filen- 
eing ſome, and diſmiſſing others, the reſt, intimidated 
by his great power and vindictive diſpoſition, agreed 
that one half of all eccleſiaſtical revenues ſhould be 
granted, payable in five years. From thence the Car- 
dinal went to the houſe of Commons, where, in an 


+ A Tranſcript of the bull granted on this occafion, . with the 
title of Defender of the Faith, is to be ſeen at large in Lord Her- 
bert's Hiſtory, p. 95. 

„» Fox, Biſhop Burnet, vol. i. p. 31. 
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| elegant oration, he harangued the members upon the 
injuries which he alledged the King had received from 
the French monarch, and the neceſſity of engaging in 
a war againſt that Prince; and concluded with aſking 
one fifth of all lay effects, payable in four years. This 
extraordinary demand, though inforced by Sir Tho- 
mas More, the Speaker, met with great. oppoſition: 
yet at laſt the Commons reſolyed, that every man poſ- 

ſeſſed of 20 l. and upwards of yearly rent ſhould pay 
28. in the pound ; the reſt, poſſeſſing above 2 1. ſhould 
give 18. in the pound; and all under that ſum, and 
above the age of ſixteen, ſhould be taxed at 4 d. a 
head, to be paid in two years. Wolſey, incenſed at 
their rejecting his propoſal, repaired to the houſe, and 
deſired to hear their reaſons for refuſing his demands: 
but they anſwered, that they never argued in preſence 
of ſtrangers ; and he retired, extremely chagrined at 
his repulſe. However, the Commons, to manifeſt 
their Zeal for his Majeſty's ſervice, voted a conſiderable 
addition to the ſubſidy f. 

Wolſey was not ſo much mortified at this check 
from the Commons, as at his ſecond diſappointment 
with reſpect to the Papacy at the death of Adrian VI. 
who, to ſoothe the Cardinal for his being put by the 
Papal chair, prolonged his legation for five years, and 
beſtowed upon him the rich biſhopric of Durham, in 
lieu of the ſee of Bath and Wells, which he reſigned. 
When Wolſey had notice of Adrian's deceaſe, he de- 
fired the King to write a letter with his own hand to 
the Emperor, recommending him in the ſtrongeſt 
manner to the Papal dignity ;. but Charles had before 
taken his meaſures in favour of Julius de Medicis, who 
was elected Pope, and aſſumed the name of Clement 
VII. J. Though the Engliſh Cardinal affeded to bear 
his diſappointment. with a good grace, his heart pro- 


+ Lord Herbert, 136. Smollet, vol. v. p. 415. 
I See page 351 of this — | 
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bably glowed wich revenge againſt the Emperor, which 
he then thought proper to diſſemble. However, he 
was ſomewhat conſoled by Clement's conferring on 
him a perpetual grant of the legatine power, which 
had never been given for life upon any other occa- 
ſion 7. | 335 
A. D. 1524.] Wolſey having thus, by the favou 
of the King and the Pope, obtained a kind of papa 
authority in England, he exerted it to the full, both 
with reſpect to civil and eccleſiaſtical affairs; preſum; 
ing himſelf ſafe, while he was purſuing every method 
to ſupply the King with money, to ſerve the purpoſes 
of his pleaſure and grandeur. Something of this ap- 
peared in his deſign to build and endow two colleges, 
one at Oxford, and the other at Ipſwich, the 
place of his nativity, and have them put under ſuch 
regulations as his Majeſty and he ſhould think proper. 
To facilitate this deſign, letters were ſent to the Pope; 
intimating, that the invention of printing had been the 
means of introducing many heretical books, and of 
the great increaſe of herely ; and that common people 
could now read the ſcriptures, and underſtand prayers, 
in their native language, which tended to a diſparage- 
ment of the clergy. To prevent theſe and ſuch like 
conſequences, it was humbly propoſed to the pontiff, 
that the erecting of colleges, and placing perſons of 
letters as public profeſſors therein; would be the beſt 
expedient. This was highly approved by the Pope; 
and permiſſion given to fuppreſs ſome of the mona- 


1 In this year, the college of Phyficians in London was inſtituted, 
and endowed with divers privileges, by Henry VILL. ; and Chriſtian 
II. King of Sweden and Denmark, who had been expelled. for his 
cruelty and oppreſſion, viſited the court of England, whence he was 
diſmiſſed with ſome valuable preſents. About the {ame time, Luther 
publiſhed an anſwer to the King of England's performance, and gave 
ſuch offence to that Prince by his acrimonious ſtile, that Henry com- 
lained to the Saxon Princes of Luther's inſolence, and deſired them 
to prohibit him from publiſhing a tranſlation of the Bible in the High 
Dutch language: but his remdnſtrance produced very little effect. 
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them, and apply their revenues to the building of the 


two colleges. Little more was neceſſary for the Cardi- 


nal, than to repreſent to the King how fit it was that 


ſo learned a Prince ſhould promote literature, and 


maintain that faith whereof” the Pope had made him 


defender. Yet, becauſe the wars had ſo much ex- 


hauſted his treaſures, he would aſk no more than li- 
berty to diflolve ſome few unneceſſary religious houſes, 
and beſtow the revenues to this uſe. King Henry, it 
is ſaid, very cordially acceded thereto, as he ſhould 
be able to make ſome farther incroachments of that 
kind, to gratify his own luſt of power and authority r. 
The King thus concurred with the Pope, who in favour 
of the Cardinal gave way to this ſuppreſſion, which 
was afterwards purſued by the King's ſole authority, 


and became the final ruin of the other monaſteries. 


A. D. 1525.] Cardinal Wolſey, who, by a con- 
currence of papal and regal authority, had ſuppreſſed 
about forty monaſteries, ſtruck the reſt with ſo great 
terror, that he drew from them ſeveral large ſums of 
money; and between viſitations, making of abbots, 
licences, diſpenſations, and many other ways, beſides 
penſions from foreign princes, &c. &c. his treaſury 
was thought equal to the King's. But this at laſt be- 


came a public grievance; and his Majeſty not approv- 


ing all the Cardinal's meaſures, reproved him with ſuch 
ſeverity, that he was obliged to appeaſe the King's in- 
dignation with the moſt abject ſubmiſſion. Wolley, 
having ſoon after furniſhed his fine palace at Hampton- 
court, preſented it to his Majeſty, who gave him 
Richmond in exchange, together with the warmeſt aſ- 


ſurances of uninterrupted affection.— This proud pre- 


late, in revenge of the Emperor Charles V. having 
twice fruſtrated him of the triple crown, began to 
alienate his maſter from the intereſt of that Prince, 


+ An abſtra®t from Lord Herbert, p. 146, 147, 148. 
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and when Francis I. King of France, was defeated and 
taken priſoner at the battle of Pavia, this year, by the 
Imperialiſts, he perſuaded Henry to eſpouſe the cauſe 

of Francis, who by that means, in a great meaſure, 
obtained his enlargement. by i 
A. D. 1526.] Though hitherto little had been done, 
by public authority, to countenance and encourage a 
reformation, yet many privately favoured Luther's 
opinions; and ſeveral books of that new doctrine, as 
it was called, were brought over, tranſlated into the 
Engliſh tongue, and read with great applauſe. —The 
memorable Mr. Tindal had the courage at this time 
te undertake a new tranſlation of the New Teſtament 
into Engliſh, in which there are ſeveral valuable and 
Fe notes interſperſed. * This (ſays Biſhop 

urnet) was printed in the year 1520, againſt which 
there was a prohibition publiſhed by every Biſhop in 
his dioceſe, aſſerting that ſome of Luther's followers 
had erroneouſly tranſlated the New Teſtament, and 
had cortupted the word of God, both by a falſe tranſ- 
lation and by heretical gloſſes; and therefore all were 
charged, that had any of theſe, to bring them in with- 
in thirty days, under the pain of excommunication, 

and incutring the ſuſpicion of hereſy “.“ 
But this, and ſuch like terrors, did not wholly ex- 
tinguiſh the light that was breaking in upon this 
land : many kept their Teſtaments, and had other 
books of Tindal's writing; and even divers in the 
univerſities favoured the reformation, as Bilney, Lati- 
mer, &c. as alſo ſome ſocieties in London, though 
they were not only branded with the infamous name 
of Lollards, but perſecuted even unto death F. | 
With reſpect to the ſtate of religion in Germany, 
it was much under the government of Luther, who, 
that he might in ſome greater degree extend his tenets 
in England, very artfully wrote an apology to our 
* Hiſtory of the Reformation, Part I. p. 32» 
+ Bennet's Memorial, p. 2 
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ſteries, as there was great want of learned perſons in 
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them, and apply their revenues to the building of the 


two colleges. Little more was neceſſary for the Cardi- 


nal, than to repreſent to the King how fit it was that 


ſo learned a Prince ſhould promote literature, and 


maintain that faith whereof ' the Pope had made him 


defender. Yet, becauſe the wars had ſo much ex- 


hauſted his treaſures, he would aſk no more than li- 
berty to diſſolve ſome few unneceſſary religious houſes, 
and beſtow the revenues to this uſe. King Henry, it 
is ſaid, very cordially acceded thereto, as he ſhould 
be able to make ſome farther incroachments of that 
kind, to gratify his own luſt of power and authority F. 
The King thus concurred with the Pope, who in favour 
of the Cardinal gave way to this ſuppreſſion, which 
was afterwards purſued by the King's ſole authority, 


and became the final ruin of the other monaſteries. 


A. D. 1525.] Cardinal Wolſey, who, by a con- 
currence of papal and regal authority, had ſuppreſſed 
about forty monaſteries, ſtruck the reſt with ſo great 
terror, that he drew from them ſeveral large ſums of 
money; and between viſitations, making of abbots, 
licences, diſpenſations, and many other ways, beſides 
penſions from foreign princes, &c. &c. his treaſury 
was thought equal to the King's. But this at laſt be- 


came a public grievance; and his Majeſty not approv- 


ing all the Cardinal's meaſures, reproved him with ſuch 
ſeverity, that he was obliged to appeaſe the King's in- 
dignation with the moſt abject ſubmiſſion. Wolley, 
having ſoon after furniſhed his fine palace at Hampton- 
court, preſented -it to his Majeſty, who gave him 
Richmond in exchange, together with the warmeſt aſ- 


ſurances of uninterrupted affection.— This proud pre- 


late, in revenge of the Emperor Charles V. having 
twice fruſtrated him of the triple crown, began to 
alienate his maſter from the intereſt of that Prince, 


+ An abftraR from Lord Herbert, p. 146, 147, 149. 
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and when Francis I. King of France, was defeated and 
taken priſoner at the battle of Pavia, this year, by the 
Imperialiſts, he perſuaded Henry to eſpouſe the cauſe 

of Francis, who by that means, in a great meaſure, 
obtained his enlargement. 


* 


A. D. 1526. ] Though hitherto little had been done, 
by public authority, to countenance and encourage a 
teformation, yet many privately favoured Luther's 
opinions; and ſeveral books of that new doctrine, as 
it was called, were brought over, tranſlated into the 
Engliſh tongue, and read with great applauſe.— The 
memorable Mr. Tindal had the courage at this time 
te undertake a new tranſlation of the New Teſtament 
into Engliſh, in which there are ſeveral valuable and 
pertinent notes interſperſed. * This (ſays Biſhop 

urnet) was printed in the year 1520, againſt which 
there was a prohibition publiſhed by every Biſhop in 
his dioceſe, aſſerting that ſome of Luther's followers 
had erroneouſly tranſlated the New Teſtament, and 
had cortupted the word of God, both by a falſe tranſ- 
lation and by heretical gloſſes; and therefore all were 
charged, that had any of theſe, to bring them in with- 
in thirty days, under the pain of excommunication, 

and incutring the ſuſpicion of hereſy “.“ 
But this, and ſuch like terrors, did not wholly ex- 
tinguiſh the light that was breaking in upon this 
land : many kept their Teſtaments, and had other 
books of Tindal's writing ; and even divers in the 
univerſities favoured the reformation, as Bilney, Lati- 
mer, &c. as alſo ſome ſocieties in London, though 
they were not only branded with the infamous name 
of Lollards, but perſecuted even unto death Þ. 
Wich reſpect to the ſtate of religion in Germany, 
it was much under the government of Luther, who, 
that he might in ſome greater degree extend his tenets . 
in England, very artfully wrote an apology to our 
* Hiſtory of the Reformation, Part I. p. 32» 
1 Bennet's Memorial, p. 55 
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King for the diſreſpectful manner in which he had an- 
ſwered his book, acknowledging his own great pre- 
ſumption, and the King's fingular worth : and withal 
inſerted a brief narrative of his doctrines; which the 
King received, but anſwered ſharply by charging him 
with inconſtancy and levity. This Luther took ex- 


tremely ill, and was no ſmall diſappointment to him, 


eſpecially as he had been encouraged, by Chriſtian IT. 


King of Sweden and Denmark, to think, that if King 
Henry was treated gently and with candour, he would 


become of the refotmed . Luther was then ſorry 
that he had made any ſuch Aattering conceſſions, ſince 
they had no effe& with his Majeſty. 

A. D. 1327. ] About this time commenced that ſingu- 


larly Ali and intereſting affair of the King's af- 


fection for Anne Boleyn, and his reſolution to ſolicit a 
divorce from his preſent Queen. We ſhall omit the hil- 


tory of her birth, her education, and her being introduced 


at court. It may ſuffice that ſne was of noble deſcent, 


and that her education, fortune, and beauty, introdu- 


ced her to the regard of noblemen of the firſt rank. 
It is ſaid ſhe was contracted to Lord Piercy, which 
Cardinal Wolſey hearing of, and probably ſenſible of 
the King's ſecret paſſion for her, ſought artfully and 
aſſiduoully to put a check to ; in which he ſucceeded, 
upon aſſuring Piercy of the King's favour. 

Some writers, in order to blacken the character of 
Henry, and tarniſh the merit of the reformation in 
England, have repreſented the King's deſire of ſepa- 
rating from Queen Catherine as proceeding rather 


from his paſſion for Anne Boleyn, than from any real 


ſcruples of conſcience. They have likewiſe, with great 


| virulence, endeavoured to depreciate her perſon and 
"morals ; have fallen into divers inconſiſtencies, which 
have been detected and expoſed by Lord Herbert, and 
other authors of credit, who have proved that Henry was 


„ Lord Herbert, p. 237. 
dee n Life of Wolley. 
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determined to ſue for a divorce, before Anne Boleyn 
returned to England from France, where ſhe had been 
educated. The King had an ingredient of ſuperſtition 
in his character, and he imputed the death of his 
two ſons to the divine vengeance for marrying his 
brother's widow: and was extremely deſirous of male 
iſſue, to prevent all diſputes about the ſucceſſion. He 
was ſtartled at a doubt made by the Biſhop of Tarbes, 
in France, about the legitimacy of his daughter Mary: 
and being a Prince of impetuous paſſions, longed to 
be united with a lady of more endearing, qualifications, 
than his preſent Queen, who was not miſtreſs of many 
perſonal attractions. His ſcruples, which are aſcribed 
to the writings of Thomas Aquinas, were encouraged 
by Wolſey, who hated Catherine, on account of her 
diſapproving his licentious manner of life, and was 
equally incenſed againſt her nephew, the Emperor, 
for having twice baffled him in his views upon the 
papacy. The Emperor's power was then formidable 
to all Europe; and Henry thought that he could not 

find a more favourable conjuncture to ſue for a di- 
vorce; for which, very probably, Anne Boleyn's 
charms made him the more impatient. 

Be that as it may, the King got a declaration under 
the hands of all the Engliſh prelates, except John 
Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter, declaring his marriage 
with Catherine unlawful: and having concerted the 
plea upon which his divorce was to be ſolicited, ſent. 
Dr. Knight, ſecretary of ſtate, to negotiate it with 
Pope Clement VII. then priſoner to the Emperor. 
Gregorio Caſali, the Engliſh ambaſſador S 
at Rome, had inſtructions from Wolſey, dated De- 
cember 28, to ſecond the endeavours of Dr. Knight“. 
A. D. 1528.] The Cardinal alſo wrote to the Pope, 
urging that the affair might be diſpatched, as it was ſo 
neceſſary to the ſafety and quiet of this nation, which 
was ſo zealouſly devoted to the apoſtolic fee. Our 

* See an abſtract of them in Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory, p. 45. | 
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ambaſſadors were introduced at Orvietto, to Clement; 
who received them very lovingly, though not without 


the anxiety of one who could neither ſafely grant nor 


deny the requeſt of a King, to whom he owed what- 
ſoever liberty he enjoyed; at length our negotiators, 
after urging many motives to influence the pontiff, 
obtained from him, at Viterbo, on July 23, a full com- 
miſſion to the Cardinals Wolſey and Campejus, to 
hear and determine the cauſe in England; fequiring 
that they ſhould tranſmit to his Holineſs a particular 
account of their proceedings, and all material circum- 
ſtances; but that, if poſſible, they ſhould reconcile the 


King and Queen; or if this could not be effected, to 


prevail on her to enter a monaſtery, and take on het 
a religious life. But the offended Queen replied, 

remptorily, that ſhe was reſolved both to ſtand to t A 
marriage, which the Roman church had once allowed, 
and not to admit ſuch partial judges, as they were, 
to give ſentence in her cauſe. Campejus wrote to 


Rome, both to inform the Pope, and deſire further 


inſtructions: but theſe were deferred for ſix months * 
A. D. 1529.] The Emperor, in order to thwart the 


| affair, wrote a letter from Saragoſſa, April 5, to Edward 


Fox,afterwards Biſhopof Hereford, and Dr. Lee, wherein 
he ſaid that he was ſorry to underſtand of the intended 
divorce, and adjured our King, by the reſt of the ſa- 


craments, not to violate that of matrimony ; or if he 


would needs proceed therein, deſired that it' might be 
referred to a general council, and not be determined 
in England ; adding further, that he would defend 
the Queen's cauſe : whereupon, the pretended original 
brief of Pope Julius II. allowing Henry's marriage 
with Catherine, was offered the ambaſſadors ; but 
they refuſed it, as not 'being genuine: nor would 
the Emperor be prevailed on to ſend the original 
deed; and, moreover, the meaſures which he took 
were in concert with the Pope, who, for private 


4 Lord Herbert's Life of King Henry, p. 8 
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views, at that time, did not appear equally open and 
explicit in the affair. | 

The divorce bf the King was now a political af- 


fair; and much anxiety attended the ſucceſs of it. 


The common people, in general, pitied Queen Ca- 
therine, and envied Anne Boleyn: the King, how- 
ever, to prevent any murmurings among .the people, 

roteſted in an aſſembly of Lords, that nothing bur 
the deſire of giving ſatisfaction to his conſcience, and 


care of eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion to the crown in a 


right line, had induced him to controverthis marriage.” 
However, about the middle of May this year, the 
King underſtanding a ſtrict league was preſerved be- 
tween the Pope and the Emperor, determined, with- 
out relying any longer on either of their promiſes, to 
take the beſt courſe he could for the concluſion of his 
own buſineſs, as he found that things grew rather 
more unpromiſing from the evaſions of the Pope an 
the Emperor. Henry alſo, being informed of it by 
ſeveral letters from Rome, gave orders to recall his 


envoys ;z though he ſent William Bennet, Doctor of 


Law, thither, to hinder the advocation of the cauſe; 
uſing, at the ſame time, ways and means to intercept 
all diſpatches from Campejus to Rome, and from Rome 
to him, or any other principal party. The King 
charged the two Cardinals to proceed; whereof public 
notice was given; the place appointed, viz. Black 
Friers, commonly called the parliament chamber, and 
May 31 fixed for ue determining the cauſe: 
when that day came, the Cardinals ſummoned the 
King and Queen to appear on the 18th of June; 
but at the meeting of the court then, the Queen's 


agents made exceptions to the authority of the le- 


ates, which however were over ruled. On the 21ſt 
the King and Queen appeared perſonally. Henry, 
when called upon, anſwered, Here: but the Queen, 
being cited, aroſe, and falling on her knees before 
the King, made a very pathetic ſpeech to him; after 


n which 


a 
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hich riſing up, "the made a low reverence, ang retired 
rom the court, although the crier require her to 
ſtay. Her Majeſty, being again ſummoned, appealed 
to the Pope, notwithſtanding ſhe had Archbiſhop 
Warham, Nicholas Weſt Biſhop of Ely, John Fiſher 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Henry Standiſh Biſhop of 
St. Aſaph, for her council. The Cardinals, wich 
John Langland Biſhop of Lincoln, John Clarke Bi- 
hop of Bath, and John Iſlip Abbot of Weſtminſter, 
proceeded according to their commiſſion ; and, upon 
the Queen's refuſing to appear, pronounced her con- 
tumacious. Then the legates drew up twelve articles, 
to be diſcuſſed by the examination of evidence. The 
King's. council inſiſted chiefly on the conſummation 
of Frince Arthur's marriage with Catherine; and in 
the courſe of their pleadings ſpoke ſo indecently, 
that the Biſhop of Rocheſter ſignifi-d his diſapproba- 
tion and diſguſt ; for which he was checked by Wol- 
ſey, as preſuming to interpoſe; and ſome ſevere alter- 
cation paſſed between theſe two prelates. The evidence, 
however, produced many ſtrong preſumptions that 
Arthur had carnally known the Queen ; though ſhe 
herſelf declared, and ſwore, to the contrary. During 
this time, the Emperor's agents preſſed the Pope to 
evoke the cauſe to Rome : and Campejus, on pretence 
of certain holidays there, adjourned the court to the 
21ſt of October; from whence it is plain that this 
Cardinal improved all opportunities to do his maſter 
good ſervice *, Wolſey's conduct, on this occaſion, 
ſeems vaſtly ſtrange, by yielding fo far to the artifices 
of his | colleague, as to abuſe a maſter, who had 
heaped ſo many favours on him. | 
While the Emperor's ſuit for an evocation was in 
agitation, the Pope received the news that his treaty 
with that Prince had been concluded at Barcelona : 
and immediately, before the ſame was publiſhed, he 


0 Hall, Hollinſned, Stow, Herbert, Smollet. a 
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granted, on July 15, an evocation of the proceſs, 
and ſent away an expreſs, notwithſtanding of the 
Engliſh agents aſſuring him that ſuch a ſtep would 
certainly diveſt him of his ſpixitual dominion in 
England. In the bull of evocation Henry was cited 
to appear at Rome in forty days, with a denunciation 
of divers cenſures in caſe of refuſal : hut afterwards 
the Pope diſowned thoſe cenſures, and prolonged the 
citation till Chriſtmas. Thus was.Henty amuſed for 
two whole years; and, after having entertained hopes, 
which he thought well-grounded, of ſucceeding in 
his deſign, ſaw himſelf farther as it were from hig 
journey's end than when. he ſet out. As for the 
Pope, the main point of the divorce, I mean the 
right of the parties in religion and conſcience, that 
was not what troubled his head, becauſe he only had 
his own private intereſts in view; ſo that the reaſons 
alledged on both ſides were all to no purpoſe, and only 
ſerved to gain time, which it was his intereſt to 
protract. "I 8 * 

Henry did not think proper to obey the ſummons: 
nor was the Pope in great haſte to puſh on the affair, 
being pleaſed to find that he had brought it to ſuch'a 
paſs, that nothing could be done without him, eſpe- 
cially as the Emperor's ſentiments coincided with 
his own. | | = 
© Sometime after, Henry, in his return from, ,  , 

a tour he had made through ſome coun- edlen? con- 
6 to amuſe his impatience, and divert cerning be 
is chagrin, lay at Waltham-croſs, in the erge. 
| houſe of Mr. Creſſy, whoſe ſons were under the tuition 
of Thomas Cranmer, a Doctor in Divinity, who had 
en Profeſſor at Oxford, and loſt his office on account 
of his being married. This clergyman, who favoured 
the doctrine of Luther, being urged, at ſupper, by 
Edward Fox and Stephen Gardiner, to give his 
ſentiments of the divorce, propoſed an expedient, 
with which the King was ſo pleaſed, when he was in- 
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formed of-it, that he was reſolved to. hear it from 
Cranmer's own mouth. The propoſal was, that his 
Majeſty ſhould conſult all the univerſities, theo- 
logiſts, and civilians, in Chriſtendom, concerning the 
diſpenſation of Julius II. for his marriage with Cathe- 
fine z which, he ſaid, would be attended with great 
advantage : for if the learned and the univerſities de- 
termined that the diſpenſation was ſufficient, the 
King's conſcience would be thereby quieted ; but if 
on the contrary the opinions of the univerſities were 
againſt the diſpenſation, the Pope would never ven- 
ture to give any deciſion contrary to opinions ſo ge- 
nerally received and approved *, Henry was ſo well 
pleaſed with Cranmer's converſation, that he ordered 
him to follow the court, and made him his counſellor 
on all emergencies. 

However well ſatisfied the King might be with this 
expedient of Dr. Cranmer, both he and Anne Bo- 
leyn were no leſs offended at Cardinal Wolſey, as they 
imputed the miſcarriage of the divorce to the back- 
wardneſs with which he had acted in that affair. 
Henry, upon his return from the aforeſaid tour, in 
October, - commanded the Cardinal to reſign the great 
ſeal, which was'offered to Archbiſhop Warham; but he 
declining the offer, on account of his great age, it wag 
given to Sir Thomas More, a gentleman of Fg 
and integrity, 

Campejus, dreading the conſequences of his col- 
league's diſgrace, deſired leave to return to Italy, which 
was readily granted : but before he embarked, the 
cuftom-houſe officers rummaged all his baggage, on 
pretence of ſearching for contraband goods though 


it is ſuppoſed that they ated by the expreſs directions 


of the King, who longed to have in his cuſtody the de- 
cretal bull, which Campejus had brought from Rome, 


* When Fox and Gardiner mentioned this expedient to the King, 
2 of it, ſaying, ©* Aye, now aue have got the right ſow by 
he ear. 
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gnnvlling Catherine's fecond marriage, but had been 
committed to the flames by order of the Pope, while 
he was negotiating with the Emperor. When Cam- 
pejus complained of the officers behaviour as an out- 
rage againſt a legate of the holy ſee, Henry told him, 
that the officers had done their duty; that he was ſur- 
priſed at his aſſuming the character of legate, after 
his power and commiſſion had been revoked; and till 
more ſurpriſed, that, being Biſhop of Saliſbury, he 
ſhould He ſo ignorant of the laws of England, as to 
aſſume that quality without the King's permiſſion. 
Campejus, intimidated by this anſwer, thought him- 
felf extremely happy in being allowed to depart with- 

ut further moleſtation ＋. hs | 

In the ſame month, in which Cardinal Wolſey was 
deprived of the office -of Lord Chancellor, Hales, 
the attorney-general, exhibited an information againſt 
him in the court of King's-Bench, accuſing him of 
having violated the ſtatute of premunire. The Car- 
dinal confeſſed the indictment, pleaded ignorance of 
the ſtatute, and ſubmitted himſelf to his Majeſty's - 
clemency. He was declared out of the King's pro- 
| tection; his goods and chattels were forfeited to the 
crown; and his palace of York-houſe (afterwards 
known by the name of Whitehall) was ſeized for the 
King's uſe, together with all his rich furniture and 
Nodlgious wealth. This reverſe of fortune humbled 
the imperious Cardinal, who had formerly dictated 
to his Sovereign: he petitioned the King for a pro- 
tection for his perſon; and that was immediate] 

granted, as well as a free pardon. He was reſtore 

to the Archbiſhopric of York, and ſee of Wincheſter's 
he retrieved of his own effects to the amount of ſix 
thouſand pounds, in furniture, money, and plate 
and received divers kind meſſages from the King and 
Anne Boleyn: ſo that Henry's aim at this juncture 
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formed of it, that he was reſolved to hear it from 


Cranmer's own mouth. The propoſal was, that his 
Majeſty ſhould conſult all the univerſities, theo- 
logiſts, and civilians, in Chriſtendom, concerning the 
diſpenſation of Julius II. for his marriage with Cathe- 
fine z which, he ſaid, would be attended with great 
advantage : for if the learned and the univerſities de- 
termined that the diſpenſation was ſufficient, the 
King's conſcience would be thereby quieted ; but if 
on the contrary the opinions of the univerſities were 
againſt the diſpenſation, the Pope would never ven- 
ture to give any deciſion contrary to opinions ſo ge- 
nefally received and approved “ Henry was ſo well 
pleaſed with Cranmer's converſation, that he ordered 
him to follow the court, and made him his counſellor 
on all emergencies. 

However well ſatisfied the King might be with this 


expedient of Dr. Cranmer, both he and Anne Bo- 


leyn were no leſs offended at Cardinal Wolſey, as they 
imputed the miſcarriage of the divorce to the back- 
wardneſs with which he had acted in that affair, 
Henry, upon his return from the aforeſaid tour, in 


October, - commanded the Cardinal to reſign the great 


ſeal, which was'offered to Archbiſhop Warham; but he 
declining the offer, on account of his great age, it way 
given to Sir Thomas More, a gentleman of Jearning 
and integrity, is 

Campejus, dreading the conſequences of his col- 


. league's diſgrace, deſired leave to return to Italy, which 


was readily granted : but before he embarked, the 
cuſtom - houſe officers rummaged all his baggage, on 
pretence of ſearching for contraband goods; though 


_ It is ſuppoſed that they acted by the expreſs directions 


of the King, who longed to have in his cuſtody the de- 
cretal bull, which Campejus had brought from Rome, 


»W hen Fox and Gardiner mentioned this expedient to the King, 
— approved of it, ſaying, Aye, now aue have got the right ſow oy 
the car.“ AS (LY | 
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innolling Catherine's fecond marriage, but had heren 
committed to the flames by order of the Pope, while 
he was negotiating with the Emperor. When Cam- 
pejus complained of the officers behaviour as an out- 
rage againft a legate of the Holy ſee, Henry told him, 
that the officers had done their duty; that he was ſur 
priſed at his aſſuming the character of legate, after 
bis power and commiſſion had been revoked; and ſtill 
more ſurpriſed, that, being Biſhop of Saliſbury, he 
ſhould be ſo ignorant of the laws of England, as to 
aſſume that quality without the King's permiſſion. 
Campejus, intimidated by this anſwer, thought him- 
felf extremely happy in being allowed to depart with- 
out further moleſtation F, e 
In the ſame month, in which Cardinal Wolſey was 
deprived of the office -of Lord Chancellor, Hales, 
the attorney-general, exhibited an information againſt 
him in the court of King's-Bench, accuſing him of 
having violated the ſtatute of premunire. The Car- 
dinal confeſſed the indictment, pleaded ignorante of 
the ſtatute, and ſubmitted himſelf to his Majeſty's - 
clemency. He was declared out of the King's pro- 
tection; his goods and chattels were forfeited to the 
crown; and his palace of York-houſe (afterwards 
known by the name of Whitehall) was ſeized for the 
King's uſe, together with all his rich furniture and 
prodigious wealth. This reverſe of fortune humbled 
the imperious Cardinal, who had formerly dictated 
to his Sovereign : he petitioned the King for a pro- 
tection for his perſon; and that Was immediate] 
oranted, as well as a free pardon. He was reſtore! 
to the Archbiſhopric of York, and ſee of Winchefter'; 
he retrieved of his own effects to the amount of ſiæ 
thouſand pounds, in furniture, money, and plate; 
and received divers kind meſſages from the King and 
Anne Boleyn: ſo that Henry's aim at this juncture 
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was to humble the pride, but not to ruin the fortune, 
of his old favourite. Theſe favourable ſentiments, 
however, were not of long duration: his enemies now 
prevailed at court, and brought into the houſe 0 
Lords an impeachment of high treaſon, in four and 
forty articles; importing, that he had abuſed his le- 

gatine power, acted tyrannically in the office of Chan- 


cellor, expedited divers orders of the utmoſt impor- 


tance, and executed treaties without the King's know- 
ledge and concurrence; that he had behaved deſpoti- 
cally on many occaſions, more like an eaſtern ſovereign 
than an Engliſh miniſter ; that he had practiſed ex- 
tottion, bribery, and all manner of corruption; ſought 


do equal, and even preferred, himſelf to his Majeſty, 


by writing in orders and inſtructions, Ego & Rex meus, 
I and my King; and that he had endangered his So- 
vereign's health by breathing upon him, and whiſperin 

in his ear, when he knew himſelf deeply infected wich 
the veneral diſtemper. Theſe articles paſſed in the 


- houſe of Lords, which was filled with his enemies; ; 


but among the Commons, he was ſo defended by 
Thomas Cromwell, one of the members, and formerly 
one of his domeſtics, with ſuch ſtrength of argument, 
that no act of treaſon could be proved againſt him, 


and the proſecution dropped. Wolſey manifeſted very 


little fortitude under his misfortune : he became ab- 
ject and diſconſolate, and at length ſickened. The 
King's tenderneſs ſeemed to revive when he heard of 


the Cardinal's illneſs; he had formerly ſent him a 


torquoiſe ring, as a teſtimony of his protection, which 
Wolſey received on the road to Wincheſter; and was 
ſo affected with that inſtance of royal goodneſs, that 
he alighted from his horſe, and fell upon his knees 
in a tranſport of joy. His Majeſty now ſent him 
another-preſent of a ruby, by his phyſician Dr. Butts, 
who aſſured him that the King was not angry with 
him in his heart, and that he ſhould ſoon be convin- 


in 
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in a great meaſure, to the recovery of the Cardinal, 
who obtained Henry's permiſſion to reſide, for the 
benefit of the air, at his former houſe at Richmond 
in Surry *. * 

A. D. 1330. ] During theſe tranſactions, the King 
of England was not unmindful of the divorce. The 
Queen had been for ſome time removed from court, 
where Anne Boleyn appeared in great ſplendor, 
governing the King by a nod, and having great re- 
ſpect paid her by the nobility. Cranmer wrote a book 
in favour of the ſolicited divorce; and afterwards accom- 
panied two ambaſſadors to Bologna, where they had 
audience of the Pope and the Emperor. Clement 
expreſſed a deſire to give ſatisfaction to the Engliſh 
Monarch; but he durſt not act without the conſent of 
Charles, who was inflexible in the cauſe of his aunt 
Queen Catherine. About the ſame time, Henry ſent 
learned men to conſult the foreign univerſities ; and 
thoſe of Paris, Angers, Bourges, Orleans, Thoulouſe, 
Bologna, Ferrara, and Padua, unanimouſly agreed, 
that the diſpenſation granted by Pope Julius II. being 
contrary to the law of God, the marriage of Henry 
with Catherine could not be valid. The Engliſh uni- 
verſities ſubſcribed to the ſame opinion, though not 
without great oppoſition from the maſters of arts, eſ- 
pecially at Oxford, and a warm conteſt at Cambridge. 
This oppoſition aroſe from thoſe who were averſe 
to the Lutheran doctrine, which they apprehended 
would be countenanced by Anne Boleyn, in feſent- 
ment to the Roman pontiff F. 

Henry, finding his application to Pope Clement 
ineffectual, prevailed upon divers of his prelates and 
nobility to ſend him a ſharp remonſtrance, by way of 
letter; in which, after having mentioned the obliga- 
tions he owed to the King, the deciſion of fo many 
learned univerſities, and the little regard that had 
been paid to them at the court of Rome, they gave 

* Smollet, vol. v. p. 465. + Ibid, vol.-v. p. 469. 1 
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him ootice, that, ſhould he refuſe to do juſtice in the 


affair of the divorce, tex would conclude themſelves 
abandoned by. the ſee of Rome, and ſeek for other 
remedies. To this epiſtle, which was figngd by Car- 
dinal Wolſey, the primate of Canterbury, four Biſhops, 
two Dukes, two Marquiſes, thirteen Earls, two 
Viſcounts, three and twenty Barons, two and twenty 
Abbots, and eleven Commoners, Clement wrote an 
anſwer to juſtify his conduct. His apology was far 
from being admitted; and, in order tg anticipate any 
ſtep that might be taken in favour of Catherine, by 
the court of Rome, or the Cardinal, Henry iſſued a 
proclamation, forbidding all perſons whatever to pur- 
chaſe any thing from Rome, or elſewhere, that ſhould 
be contrary to his royal prerogatives, or to divulge 
any thing of that nature, on pain of incurring his in- 
dignation, and the penalties ſpecified in the ſtatutes of 


” 


Feige. and premunire. Then he ordered ſome 
earned men in the kingdom to collect, compare, and 
publiſh, all that had been or could be alledged in favour 
of the divorce, including the opinions of the univer- 
ſities, and a partieular anſwer to a book, Which Fiſher“, 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, had written in defence of the 
marriage . a 5 

Cardinal Wolfey ſtill continued fluctuating between 
A and deſpair. He had, in the beginning of his 
diſgrace, been reduced to great neceſſity, from which 
he was relieved by John Kite Biſhop of . but 
afterwards his affairs ſeemed to take a more favourable 
turn. He received a full pardon, conſiderable ap- 
pointments, and kind meſſages from the King; and 
was permitted to fit in parliament among the Peers, 
though he had the mortification to ſee a bill paſs con - 
firming his own forfeiture to the King; and, among 


* When King Henry wrote againſt Luther, and called in all his 


books, he granted a privilege for printing a treatiſe wrote by this 


prelate againſt the German reformers. 
T Smollet, vol. v. p. 470. 
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others, his college at Oxford; at the fate of which 
he was more afflicted than any other circumſtance of 
his misfortune. He wrote to his Majeſty in the moſt 
humble ſtrain, begging the foundation might continue, 
and ſent a pathetic letter on the ſame ſubje& to Crom- 
well, who, for his fidelity to his late maſter, was re- 
ceived into Henry's ſpecial favour : but no regard was 
paid to the Cardinal's importunity *. At length Anne 
Boleyn, and the reſt of his enemies, thinking him too 
near the King, obtained an order for his remoyi 

from Richmond to his archbiſhopric of York. He 
obeyed this command, though not without great re- 
luctance; and proceeded by ſlow journeys to Cawood- 
caſtle, attended by a retinue of one hundred and 
twenty horſemen. Upon the road he diſtributed his 
alms and benediction with great. liberality z and now 
for the firſt time began to be popular, the people 
crouding to ſee him, and aſk his bleſſing, as he paſſed 
through the country. Not that he had entirely laid 
aſide the thoughts of wordly grandeur, He intended 
to be inſtalled, according to the ancient cuſtom, with 
great ſolemnity; and began to make great prepara- 
tions for that ceremony. Whilſt he was thus employed, 
for the gratification of idle vanity, his adverſaries 
exerted themſelves ſo induſtriouſly, that, before the 
day appointed for the inſtallation, he was, together 
with one Auguſtine his. phyſician, arreſted by the Earl 
of Northumberland, and Sir Walter Welch, for high 
treaſon. Wolſey betrayed marks of fear and diſorder, 
when the Earl ſignified his errand ; but, recovering 
his ſpirits a little, he proteſted that he would not 
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This noble ſeminary was at firſt called Cardinal's college, then 
King's college, and laſt, of all got the name Chrif-church college, 
which it till retaineth. Wolſey's placing his own, above the royal, 
arms, on the gate of this ſtructure, gave great umbrage to the King. 

dhn Higdon, the firſt Dean, was a great perſecutor of the Wick - 

iffites, ſeveral of whom he confined in a dungeon, where the ſalt 
fiſh of the college was uſually kept. Church Hiſtory, p. 143. 1 
g - Jie 
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_ yield until he mould ſee: his commiſſion, which his 
rdſhip refuſed to produce; yet at the _ of Welch, 
whom he knew to be a gentleman of the King's 
privy chamber, he ſubmitted. Auguſtine was im- 
mediately hurried off to London in the moſt ignomi- 
nious manner : but the Cardinal was indulged with 
ſome time to prepare for his journey, which he then 
began with an heavy heart. By the way he was deli. 
vered by Northumberland to the care of the Earl of 
Shrewſbury, who told him that he was commanded 
to uſe him reſpectfully, as one whom the King highly 
favoured ; and aſſured him, that though Henry found 
himſelf obliged to bring him to trial for the ſatisfac- 
tion of ſome particular perſons, he did not harbour 
the leaſt doubt of his integrity. Such was his dejec- 
tion, that his ſpirits and reſolution him even failed after 
theſe aſſurances, He moved very ſlowly, and ſtaid a 
whole fortnight at Sheffield-caſtle, where he was ſeized 
'with a dyſentery. There he was joined by Sir William 
Kingſton, captain of the King's guard, and conſtable 
of the Tower, who came attended with four and 
twenty yeomen of the guard, formerly the Cardinal's 
ſervants. Sir William ſaluted Wolſey on the knee 
with a very gracious” meſſage from his Majeſty, who 
defired he would make no more haſte than ſtood con- 
ſiſtent with his convenience and health. But whether 
the. Cardinal was conſcious of having been engaged 
in ſome clandeſtine tranſactions with the Emperor an 
the Pope, or apprehended that his adverſaries were 
bent upon his deſtruction, he remained diſconſolate, 
notwithſtanding all thoſe encouraging addreſſes; and 
his diſtemper gained ground. Nevertheleſs, he pro- 
ceeded on his journey, until he arrived at Leiceſter- 
abbey ; where feeling his end approaching, he ſent for 
Sir William Kingfton, and ſpoke to this effect, Had 
1 ſerved God as diligently as I have done the King, 
he would not have abandoned my grey heirs ; but this 
is my juſt reward. I pray you commend me moſt 
| humbly 
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hunibly to the King, deſiring him to remember all 
that paſſed between us about Queen Catherine; and 
then his Grace may determine whe her or not I have 
given Juſt cauſe of offence. He is a Prince of royal 
courage ; but, than rather be thwarted in his pleaſure, 
will run the riſk of loſing one half of his realm. I have 
often kneeled before him three hours ſucceſſively, to 
diſſuade him from his will and appetite, and could not 
prevail: therefore, maſter Kingſton, if ever you be 
of his council, deliberite ſerioufly upon what you in- 
tend to adviſe z for, once he ſets his heart upon any 
thing, he is not to be diverted from the purſuit.” 
Then he diſcourſed upon the ſtate of religion, wiſhing 
that his Majeſty" might take heed of the Lutherans, 
from the example of thoſe of Bohemia, left the ſecu- 
lar power ſhould be ſubverted by their practices. In 
the proſecution of this diſcourſe, his ſpeech failed him; 
and in a little time he expired. He was privately in- 
terred in the abbey; and though the King ſeemed 
afflicted at his death, he did not fail to make enquiry 
about 1 300 l. which he had lately borrowed, from 
different perſons, to defray his neceſſary expences Þ, 
Such was the fate of Cardinal Wolſey, a churchman 
of ſome parts, intolerable pride, and unmeaſurable 
ambition, who, though but the ſon of a butcher at 
Ipſwich, had, by his intrigues, raiſed himſelf to ſuch a 
pitch of power ang grandeur, as no other eccleſiaſtic, 
under the degree of Pope, had ever poſſeſſed * 0 


— 


Grace and Highneſs were the higheſt titles given to Kings at 
that time. | | 

+ Smollet, vol. v. p. 471. | 

t Although Cardinal Wolſey expreſſed uncommon animoſity 
againſt the doctrines of the Wickliffices and Lutherans, yet it appears 
ſrom one of his letters to Fox Biſhop of Wincheſter, that he was ſo 
ſenſible of the neceflity of a reformation of the corruptiens of the 
clergy, that he had formed a plan for that purpoſe : and Pope Adrian 
VI. is ſaid to have been ſo well diſpoſed in this particular, that the 
German princes were encouraged to preſent him with an hundred 
Vor. II. Ne. 19. D d | articles, 
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A. D. 1531,] The Proteſtant religion having ob-. 
. tained a great number of favourers in England, where 
the writings and ſermons of Wickliffe and his followers 
had long ago made many proſelytes, the people, who 
were oppreſſed by the Pope's bondage, and ſcandalized 
at the. lewd and immoral lives of the laſt pontiffs, 
- wanted nothing but an opportunity to free themſelves 
from that ſhameful bondage. The King, being well 
acquainted with their diſpoſition, reſolved to renounce 
all papal juriſdiction ; and in the affair of the divorce, 
to ſtand to the award of his own parliament and clergy, 
For this purpoſe, the firſt was aſſembled on January 6, 
and at the ſame time the clergy met in convocation, 
The ſeſſion of parliament was opened by Sir Thomas 
More, the Chancellor, who declared, that the King's 
deſire of ſeeing the marriage diſſolved, was not actuated 
by carnal motives, as ſome malicious people alledged, 
but ſuggeſted by ſcruples of conſcience, and zeal for 
the good of his kingdom, that the ſucceſſion to the 
throne might not be diſputed at his deceaſe. He then 
produced a great number of books and treatiſes, writ- 
ten by the ableſt divines and caſuiſts in Europe, on 
the ſubje& of the divorce, with extracts of divers 
authors antient as well as modern; and likewiſe pre- 
ſented, the deciſions of the univerſities of France, 
Italy, and England. All theſe were left upon the table 
for the peruſal of the members; and, in. the mean 
time, his Majeſty imparted his deſigns to the convo- 
cation of the clergy, who, with-one voice, declared that 
his marriage with Catherine was repugnant to the law 
of God *. | | 
Huey acknowledges As Henry was determined to be ab- 
ſupreme head of the ſolute head of the church, this com- 
church by the clergy. plaiſance of the clergy did not exempt 
articles,” containing an account of the luxury, prophanity, avarice, 


ſuperſtition, and pride of ecclefiaſtics ; but the good effects of the 
pontiff's moderation were prevented by the cabals and intrigues of 
his clergy. | * 
* Smollet, vol. v. p. 475 
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them from a perſecution with which they had 
been threatened. Cardinal Wolſey had been con- 
victed of exerciſing. the legatine power an England 
without a ſpecial licence from his Majeſty, and in giv- 
ing away benences in that capacity, contrary to the 
ſtatutes of proviſors and premunire : conſequentl 
thoſe, who acknowledged his authority, were 0 
ſary to his tranſgreſſion. This was the caſe of the 
whole body of the clergy, who were accordingly ac- 
cuſed of having violated the laws of the kingdom. 
Such a proſecution anſwered the King's purpoſe in two 
reſpects: it not only furniſhed him with a pretence 
for extorting a large ſum of money, but alſo hum- 
bled the clergy in the eyes of the populace, and ren- 
dered them more dependant on his pleaſure. In vain 
they pleaded, that Henry himſelf had conſented to the 
Cardinal's uſing the legatine function: they were con- 
victed of the crime laid to their charge, and all their 
effects confiſcated, to the inexpreſſible ſatisfaction of 
the ſubjects in general, who had long groaned under 
eccleſiaſtical tyranny. The clergy, ſeeing how low 
their credit was among the people, and the little re- 
gard which the nation paid to papal authority, reſol- 
ved to ſubmit, and to implore the King's pardon, for 
which they agreed to preſent him with 100,000 l. ſter- 
ling. A committee of the convocation of Canter- 
bury being appointed to draw up this act and petition, 
ſome individuals, in the intereſt of the court, propoſed, 
that, in this public act, the clergy ſhould own the King 
as protector and ſupreme head of the Engliſh church. 
This propoſal at firſt met with great oppoſition ; and 
the conſideration of it was referred til] the next meet- 
ing, when, by means of Archhiſhop Warham, Tho- 
mas Cromwell, and others of the council, it was agreed, 
that the King ſhould be ſtiled ſupreme head of the 
church, as far as was agreeable to the law of Chriſt, 
The convocation of the clergy, 'in the province of 
York, reſolved alſo to * his Majeſty with — 
5 D d 2 or 
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for their remiſſion : but, as in the act they did not 
own the King's ſupremacy, they were given to un- 
derſtand, that their gift would not be accepted ; and 
they thought proper to follow the example of the 
other convocation in acknowledging the King their 
ſupreme head F. 3 | 8 
This acquiſition of power and wealth ſatisfied 
Henry; and he indulged the delinquents with an 
ample pardon: but the Commons refuſed to paſs the 
bill, unleſs the laity, who might be liable to the 
ſame proſecution, ſhould be comprehended. His 
Majeſty, being informed of this obſtacle, ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the Commons, importing, that he was reſol- 
ved to be maſter of his own favours, which he would 
never grant upon compulſion ; and the houſe, dread- 
ing his diſpleaſure, paſſed the bill without further op- 
poſition. Then he favoured the laity with an act of 
amneſty; which did not, however, include colleges 
and monaſteries ; for theſe were afterwards obliged to 
pay for a. compoſition. Henry ſoon after adjourned 
che parliament, and ordered the deciſions and writings 
in favour of the divorce to be printed and publiſhed, 
that all his ſubjects might underſtand the caſe before 
the next ſeſſion. As he paſſionately deſired to obtain 
Catherine's conſent to a ſeparation, he ſent ſeveral Bi- 
ſhops and-lay noblemen to perſuade her to wave her 
appeal : and when they urged her to refer the cauſe 
to the deciſion of four eccleſiaſtics, and as many ſecu- 
lars, ſhe faid ©* ſhe would pray to God to ſend the 
King a quiet conſcience, but ſhe was his lawful wife, 
and would abide by her right, until the court of Rome 
| ſhould declare the contrary.” “ 
The humiliation of the Biſhops was extremely agree- 
able to the Engliſh, who then began openly to diſcuſs 
controverted points of religion, but were often, by 


2 : - + Smollet, vol. v. p. 476. "gt 
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their indiſcreet zeal, hurried into the dangerous extre- 
mities of libertiniſm or fanaticiſm. The prelates, in 
order to lighten the burden of the ſum they had grant- 
ed to their ſovereign, were deſirous that a part ſhould 
be borne by the inferior clergy ; and John Stokeſley, 

Biſhop of London, aſſembled tome prieſts of that me- 
tropolis in the chapter houſe of St. Paul's, to propoſe - 
an aſſeſſment ; hoping, that if he could obtain the 
conſ:nt of a few at firſt, the reſt. would follow their 
example. But all the London prieſts, being appriſed 
of his intention, went thither in a tumultuous manner, 
accompanied by a great number of laymen : and when 
Stokeſley made the propoſal, they anſwered, they had 
never meddled with any of Cardinal Wolſey's faculties, 
and conſequently had not incurred the premunire; that 
their livings were already too ſmall for their ſubſiſtence ; 
that as the guilt lay entirely among the Biſhops and 
Abbots, they only ought to bear the puniſhment ; that 
as for themſelves, they had not tranſgreſſed and there- 
fore would not pay for a pardon. They had already 
burſt open the door, and committed divers irregula- 
rities; and when the Prelate's officers threatened them 
with condign puniſhment, a ſharp conflict enſued, in 
which Stokeſley's ſervants having been very roughly 
handled, his Lordſhip diſmiſſed the rioters with his 
bleſling, aſſuring them that they ſhould not be called 
in queſtion for the diſturbance, Nevertheleſs, he 
complained to the Chancellor, by whoſe order fifteen 

rieſts, and five laymen, were committed to priſon : 
= whether the inferior clergy paid any part of the 
compoſition, is not aſcertained. King Henry, alarm- 
ed at this tumult, reſolved to convince his people, 
that, though he had ſhaken off the Papal yoke, 
his intention was not to violate the eſſentials of the 
eſtabliſhed church; and therefore ordered the laws 
againſt heretics to be rigorouſly executed; an or- 
der which was attended with the death of two eccle- 
3 ſiaſtics, 
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ſiaſtics, and a lawyer , who were burnt in Smith- 
field 7. | | 

A. D. 1532.] Notwithſtanding this ſeverity, the 
King of England, and his ally Francis I. of France, 
reſolved to ſupport the Proteſtants in Germany, in or- 
der to oppoſe the growing power of the houſe of Au— 
ſtria. Francis concluded an agreement with the Lu- 
theran Princes, who formed the league of Smalcalde, 
and perſuaded the Engliſh Monarch to affiſt them with 
50, ooo crowns, Which were remitted by the hands of 
the French ambaſſador, as a ſum to be employed for 
the defence and conſervation of the rights and privi- 
leges of the empire. e 

Mean time Henry was attentive to the internal ſtate 

of his kingdom. He reaſſembled the parliament in 
January; when the Commons, having been previouſly 
inſtructed by the court, preſented an addreſs, beſeech- 
ing him to conſent to the reformation of ſundry abuſes 
which had crept into the immunities enjoyed by the 
clergy. The King anſwered, that, before he could aſ- 
ſent to a propoſal of ſuch importance, he would hear 
what the eccleſiaſtics had to ſay in their own defence. 
This ſtep was taken to ſhew them, as they were odi- 
ous to the parliament, how much they needed his royal 


| . 
This was James Bainham, a gentleman of the Middle-Temple, 
who having on a former occaſion been taken up, was put in a pri- 
ſon in Sir Thomas More's houſe, and whipped at a tree in his gar- 
den, called the tree of truth. Becauſe he would not accuſe his ac- 
quaintances of the Temple, nor difcover where his books were con- 
cealed, he was ſent to the Tower, and there ſo racked, that he be- 
came lame. Heabjured, and had his liberty; but was ſo diſquiet- 
end, that he profeſſed his repentance for abjuring, in a congregation 
kept in a ware houſe in Bow-lane, - On the ſucceeding Sunday he 
went to St. Auſtin's church, with the New Tefament in Engliſh in 
his hand, and The obedience of a Chriſtian man in his boſom ; and 
there with tears declared before the people, that he had denied 
God, and prayed them to forgive and beware of his weakneſs. 
Being ſoon apprehended, he was committed to the Tower, and af- 
ter three hearings condemned. Church Hiſtory, p. 147. 
+ Smollet, vol. vi. p. 1, 5 | | | 
protection, 
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rotection. Several ſtatutes were enacted, which ſlight- 
ly touched upon the privileges of the clergy ; though. 
they were abundantly conſoled for theſe mortifications, 
by an act releaſing them from the payment of annates 
to the Pope, which had ever been a heavy burden “. 
The parliament declared, that it ſhould be in the King's 
power tq annul or confirm this ſtatute within a certain 
time. If, in that interval, he ſhould make an ac- 
commodation with the court of Rome, it ſhould be 
deemed inviolable : but, ſhould the Pope, on account 
of ſuch accommodation, pretend to harrats the kingdom 
with ſentences of excommunication and interdict, theſe 
cenſures ſhould be held as null and void; all eccleſi- 
aſtics were forbid to publiſh them, and ordered to ce- 
lebrate divine ſervice, as if they had never been iſſued . 
About this period, the King received a letter from 
the Pope, intimating that he had heard of putting a- 
way his Queen, and keeping another perlon, called 
Anne, as his wife, to the great ſcandal of his charac- 
ter, and contempt of the holy apoſtolic ſee, before 
which the ſuit of the divorce was ſtill depending: he 
therefore exhorted him to take back Queen Catherine, 
and diſmiſs the ſaid Anne; and in ſo doing, he would 
avoid a rupture with the Emperor, who would never 
otherwiſe digeſt ſuch an indignity as he had put upon 


| ® This famous ſtatute — that ſince the reign of the late 
King, above 160,000 l. had been ſent to Rome, on account of an- 
nates or firſt-fruits, palls and bulls for biſhoprics : that the annates 
had been originally intended as a contribution for a war againſt the 
infidels ; but as they were not employed for that purpoſe, it was en- 
acted, that they ſhould not be paid for the future: that not above 
five per cent. of the actual revenue ſhould be paid for the bulls of 
biſhoprics : chat in caſe of the Pope's refuſing to grant them on 
theſe conditions, the Biſhop elect ſhould be preſented by the King 
to the metropolitan of the province, by whom he ſhould be conſe- 
crated : but, ſhould the Archbiſhop refuſe conſecration, on pre- 
tence that he himſelf had not as yet received his bull or pall, two 
prelates nominated by the King ſhould perform the ceremony; and 
then the ele& ſhould be deemed lawfully conſecrated. A dess 


Smollet, vol. vi. p. 6. 
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his aunt, and prevent an interruption in the union of 
Chriſtendom. It does not appear that Henry ſent a 
particular anſwer to this epiſtle : but he diſpatched Dr. 
Bennet to Rome in quality of ambaſſador, to lay be- 
fore Clement the deciſions and opinions of univerſities 
and learned men touching the divorce, Bennet was 
alſo charged with a letter, in which the King taxed 
the Pontiff with ignorance, partiality, and deceit ; de- 
clared that he did not intend to impugn his authorit 
further, unleſs compelled ; and deſired him to con- 
form to the opinion of ſo many learned caſuiſts, and 
do his duty according to the diftates of his conſcience, 
Clement, however, inſtead of gratifying the King's 
inclination, iſſued a citation, requiring him to appear 
in perſon, or by proxy, at Rome, to anſwer to the 
Queen's appeal; and Sir Edward Karne was ſent thi- 
ther as Henry's excuſator. Sir Edward found the con- 
fiſtory divided in their opinions; the Cardinals in the 
Em 5 intereſt urging the Pope to proceed in the 
cauſe, while the more moderate adviſed him to ac 
with caution, as, by adhering to Charles, he would pro- 
bably loſe England. Clement being informed of the 
bill concerning the annates, expoſtulated on that ſub- 
je& with Karne, and his colleague Edmund Bonner, 
who anſwered, that as it was ſtill in the King's power 
to revoke the act, it would depend upon his Holineſs 
whether it ſhould be annulled or confirmed. The ex- 
cuſatory plea was argued in the conſiſtory, and, after 
much debate, neither allowed gor rejected. The va- 
cation approaching, the Pope and college of Cardinals 
wrote a letter to the Engliſh Monarch, intreating him 
to ſend a proxy in the winter: and Bonner, who was 
diſpatched to England on this occaſion, had inſtruc- 
tions from three Cardinals, who were gained over to 
the King's intereſt, to aſſure him that the affair could 
be judged in no other judicature but in the conſiſtory, 
and that he had nothing to fear from Clement,. who 
pow leaned to the French party, 
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While theſe things were acting at Rome, the parlia- 
ment of England met again in April; and the moſt 
remarkable tranſaction, before its prorogation on ac- 
count of the plague breaking out at London, was a 
motion by one Tempſe, a member of the houſe of 
Commons, that an addreſs might be preſented to the 
King, praying. him to take back Queen Catherine. 
Henry was highly incenſed at this freedom, for which 
he chi the Speaker, and appealed to his own conſci- 
ence for the juſtification of his conduct. 

Immediately after this prorogation, Sir Thomas 
More,. dreading the conſequences of a total rupture 
with the court of Rome, and diſliking the perſon and 
proceedings of Anne Boleyn, reſigned the great ſeal, 
which was given to Sir Thomas Audley. 

The Pope ſent a meſſage to the King, propoſing to 
ſend a legate, with two auditors of the Rota, to try the 
cauſe in ſome indifferent place, reſerving the ſentence 
to himſelf; and that a truce ſhould-be eſtabliſhed for 
four years, before the expiration of which he would 
call 2 general council; though he had ng deſign to 
ſummon ſuch an aſſembly, as the laſt had curtailed 
the Papal encroachments. Henry diſpatched Sir Tho- 
mas Elliot with an anſwer to theſe propoſals, import- 
ing, that he could take no reſolution concerning a 
peace, without the concurrence of the French Mo- 
narch ; that, conſidering the preſent ſtate of religion 
in Germany, he apprehended a general council would 
be altogether unſeaſonable; that he could not ſend a 
proxy to Rome, or any other place out of his own do- 
minions, without giving up the prerogative of his 
crown, and acting contrary to the laws of his king- 
dom; but that his Holineſs might remit the diſcuſ- 
ſion of the affair to the clergy of England, and con» 
firm the ſentence they might pronounce. - Dr. Bennet 
made freſh overtures touching the divorce ; but they 
were rejected as expedients that would retrench the 
Power c of the Pope, who ordered the dean of the Rota 

to 
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to ſummon the King of England to anſwer to the 
Queen's appeal. Sir Edward Karne proteſted againft 
the citation, as his maſter could not expect juſtice at 
Rome, where the Emperor's intereſt predominated, 
He demanded that the Pontiff would deſiſt, otherwiſe 
Henry would appeal to the deciſion of learned caſuifts 
and univerſities : he affirmed, that there was a nullity 
in all their proceedings ; that the King his maſter was 
a ſovereign prince, and the church of England a free 
church, over which the Pope had no legal authority. 
Henry having agreed to an interview with the Kin 

of France, embarked for Calais on October 11, at- 
tended by Anne Boleyn, lately created Marchioneſs of 
Pembroke, and other perſons of diſtinction, and viſited 
Francis at Boulogne, where he was entertained, with 


equal magnificence and hoſpitality, for the ſpace of four 


days; at the expiration of which, the French King ac- 
companied him to Calais, and was there ſplendidly re- 
galed with entertainments of various forts. - In the 


conferences between theſe two Monarchs, Henry com- 


plained loudly of Clement's partiality ; and Francis fe- 
mented his animoſity againſt that Pontiff, although he 
was then negotiating a match between his ſecond ſon 
the Duke of Orleans, and the Pope's kinfwoman, Ma- 
Henry's marriage ry de Medicis. When the two Kings 
with Anne Boleyn. parted, Henry returned to England, 
and ſoon after was privately married to Anne Boleyn. 

A. D. 1533.] The Engliſh nation reſolved to con- 
cur heartily with the King in aÞhis meaſures for abo- 


liſhing the Papal authority. The parliament: aſſem- 


bling in February, enacted a ſtatute, prohibiting all 
appeals to —_— 3 penalty ſpecified in the 

e e, ſtatute of premunire. But the chief 
en thing that engroſſed his Majeſty's atten- 
annulled, and that tion, was the getting his marriage with 
1 Belyn Catherine formally annulled. Dr. Cran- 
confirmed:  -, mer was a perſon in whom the King 
had great confidence; and being in Germany when 
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the archiepiſcopal chair of Canterbury became vacant, 
by the death of Archbiſhop Warham, was obliged to 

return, though with reluctance, to ſupply his place, 
fince Henry looked upon him as the fitteſt perſon, on 
account of his courage and learning, to put the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke to the divorce. When he had ſubmitted 
to the will of his Sovereign, he ſcrupled taking the 
uſual oath to the Pope; until Henry, by way of ſal- 
vo, propoſed a previous proteſtation againſt it. Cran- 

mer having thus got over his objection, was put in 
poſſeſſion of the temporalities of his ſee. Then the 
convocation of Canterbury was aſſembled, and re- 
quired to give their opinion on the following que- 
ſtions : Whether or not the diſpenſation of Pope Ju- 
lius II. for the marriage of Catherine and Henry, was 
ſufficient to render the ſaid marriage binding and vas 
lid? and whether or not the conſummation of Ar- 
thur's nuptials with that Princeſs had been fully pro- 
ved? On April 5, the convocation declared, that 
the Pope had no power to grant diſpenſations againſt 
the law ; and that the conſummation of the firſt mar- 
riage had been as fully proved as the nature of the 
caſe would permit. The iame anſwers were made to 
thoſe queſtions by the convocation of York. The 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury then demande his Maje- 
ſty's permiſſion to proceed againſt his former marriage 
with Catherine, whoſe conſent to the divorce the King 
had attempted by fair means: but Henry's endeavours 
proving ineffectual, Satherine was ſummoned to ap- 
pear at Dunſtable, near the place of her reſidence. 
She rejecting the citation, Cranmer pronounced ſen» 
tence, declaring her marriage null, as being contrary 
to the law of God; and, by another, confirmed the 
King's marriage with Anne Boleyn, who was crowned 
on the 1ſt of June. 1 

During theſe tranſactions, the King of England had 
deſired his ally of France to ſend over ſome perſon of 
confidence, to whom he might impart ſome matters 


of 
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of conſequence : and Francis pitched upon William 
du Bellay, Lord of Langeais, who was ordered to 
tell Henry, that the marriage between the Duke of 
Orleans and Mary de Medicis was agreed on, and 
would be celebrated at Marſeilles, in the preſence of 
the Pope and King of France; that the preſence. of 
Henry, at ſuch a juncture, would probably induce his 
Holineſs to comply with his deſires; or that, ſhould 
he decline coming in perſon, he might ſend thither an 
envoy to ſolicit his buſineſs. When Du Bellay arrived 
in England, the King acquainted him, that as Cle- 
ment had obſtinately rejected all his propoſals, he was 
reſolyed to renounce Clement in his turn; that he had 
married Anne Boleyn, but that he would keep his 
marriage ſecret until the month of May, to ſee le the 
King of France could prevail upon the Biſhop of Rome 
to EA him juſtice ; but ſhould that Pontiff till con- 


tinue obſtinate, he would entirely withdraw himſelf 


from the Papal power. He likewiſe told Du Bellay, 
that he had written a book upon the uſurpation of the 
Roman ſee, and upon the prerogatives of crowned 
heads; but would not publiſh it, until all hopes of 


Accommodation ſhould vaniſh. It was not in his 


power, however, to conceal his marriage much longer, 
for his new wife became pregnant; and, in order to 
preſerve her reputation, it was judged neceſſary, that 
her marriage ſhould come under the cognizance of the 
convocation. 

The Pope was ſo incenſed atithe proceedings of that 
aſſembly, and Cranmer's ſentence, together with what 
had been written againſt the power of the pontificate 
in Henry's book (a copy of which had, by that 
time, been peruſed at Rome) that he declared the 
King deſerved excommunication, unleſs he ſhould, 
before the end of September, renounce all tha had 
been done contrary to the authority of the Holy ee ; 
and forthwith reverſed the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's 
decree. Clement ſtill hoped that ſome — W 
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be found to reclaim Henry, who though he had gone 
too far to retract, yet ſent the Duke of Norfolk, as 
his ambaſſador, to accompany Francis in his interview 
with the Pontiff at Marſeilles. That nobleman, while 
he reſided in France, being informed of the meaſures 
taken at Rome againſt his maſter, and acquainting 
him therewith, was recalled. Nevertheleſs, Henry, 
at the deſire of the French Monarch, ſent Stephen 
Gardiner, lately created Biſhop of Wincheſter, with 
Sir Francis Bryan, and Sir John Wallop, to attend 
him at the interview: and theſe were accompanied by 
Edmund Bonner, before-mentioned, who was an. ec- 
cleſiaſtic of great impudence and reſolution. After 
the celebration of the nuptials at Marſeilles, Francis 
prevailed upon the Pope to ſatisfy the King of Eng- 
land: bur Clement, in order to ſave the honour of the 
Holy ſee, inſiſted upon judging the cauſe in a conſiſto- 
ry, from which the Cardinals of the Emperor's factions 
were to be excluded. Bonner, who was ignorant of 
this reſolution, demanded an audience of the Pontiff, 
and told him, that Henry had appealed to a future 
council from any Papal ſentence, that either was, or 
might be, given againſt him, The Pope ſaid, he 
would take the advice of the Cardinals; and, in a few 
days, informed him, that the appeal was not receiva- 
ble : but Bonner, without being intimidated by this 
anſwer, proceeded to notify . Archbiſhop Cranmer's 
appeal from the reverſion of the ſentence he had pro- 
nounced; and Clement was ſo exaſperated at Bonner's 
preſumption, that he threatened to cauſe him to be 
thrown into a cauldron of molten lead. Francis was 
equally offended at the Engliſhman's inſolence and 
indiſcretion, and promiſed to aſſiſt the Pope in taking 
vengeance on him for ſuch an outrage : nevertheleſs, 
he allowed the delinquent to eſcape. 17 28 


That Monarch, notwithſtanding Bonner's unſeaſon- 
able intervention, did not deſpair of ſeeing the diſpute 
terminated in an amicable manner; and, for that end, 
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on his return from Marſeilles, ſent John du Bellay 
Archbiſhop. of Paris, with new propoſals to Henry; 
. who conſented to the.diſpute's being decided, at Cam- 
bray, by judges who could not be ſuſpected of par- 
tiality. The Prelate, having gained this point, ſet 
out for Rome in the -middle of winter, and found 
Clement very well diſpoſed to agree to this expedient, 
provided the King of England would bind himſelf by 
a writing, under his hand, to abide by this determi- 
nation; and, in order to avoid delays, a certain day 
was fixed for the return of the courier, who was diſ- 
patched to England for the inſtrument. The Empe- 
ror's miniſters were no ſooner informed of this nego- 
tiation, than they preſſed the Pope to revoke his en- 
gagement; and, by dint of importunity, obtained his 
promiſe, that if the meſſenger ſhould not arrive within 
the limited time, he would hold himſelf diſengaged, 
and give ſentence againſt Henry. The courier not 
arriving within the preciſe time, the Archbiſhop 
of Paris ſolicited a delay of ſix days only : but Clement 
was ſo much affected by the menaces of the Imperialiſts, 
that, inſtead of complying with this requeſt, he preci- 
pitated matters ſo much, that he finiſhed, in one con- 
ſiſtory, what, according to the uſual forms, ought to 
have been canvaſſed in three. He publiſhed a ſen- 
tence, declaring the marriage of Henry with Cathe- 
rine good and lawful, and commanded him to take 
her back, on pain of incurring eccleſiaſtical cenſure. 
A. D. 1534.] The King of England's ſincerity in 
his propoſals of accommodation with the Roman Pon- 
tiff, on this occaſion, has been called in queſtion : for, 
even before he could know the iſſue of the negotiation, 
he aſſembled his parliament, which began the ſeſſion 
on January 13, with repealing the ſtatute, which 
paſſed in the reign of Henry IV. againft heretics, and 
of which William Sautre had hanſel “. The parlia- 
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ment did not intend to exempt thoſe accuſed of hereſy 
from the flames; for, by the new law, the delinquents 
were ſtill liable to the — = gy mes but in order 
to hinder the eccleſiaſtics from being ſole judges in 
ſuch caſes, it was enacted, that heretics ſhould be 
tried according to the laws of the kingdom, without 
any regard to the canon law. By another act it was 
decreed, that no ſynod, or conyocation of the clergy, 
ſhould be held without the royal licence : that the 
Sovereign ſhould appoint two and thirty perſons, from 
the parliament and clergy, to examine the canons and 
conſtitutions of the church: that thoſe, which were 
<4 Wh ſhould be retained; and all the reſt abo- 
liſhed. . | 

The parliament confirmed the ſtatute againſt annates. 
They likewiſe enacted, that, for the future, the Pope 
ſhould have no ſhare in the election or confirmation of 
Biſhops; but that, in caſes of vacancy, the King 
ſhould expedite a conge d'elire, or licence, to the Dean 
and chapter, to ele& new Biſhops; 'and, if the elec- 
tion ſhould not be made in twelve days after the date 
of the licence, the power of electing ſhould devolve to 
the King, who ſhould recommend him to the Arch- 
biſhop for conſecration; and ſhould the elect, or the 
Archbiſhop, refuſe to conform to this order, he ſhould 
incur the penalties of the act of premunire. All per- 
ſons were alſo forbid to addreſs themſelves to the Biſhop 
of Rome for bulls, palls, or any other religious pur- 
poſe. Another act aboliſhed Peter-pence, together 
with all procurations, delegations, bulls, and diſpen- 
ſations, iſſued by the court of Rome; impowering the 
Archbiſhop. of Canterbury to grant ſuch diſpenſations 
as ſhould not-be contrary to the law of God, on con- 
dition that part of the money, thence ariſing, ſhould 
be brought into the King's treaſury : and all religious 
houſes, whether exempted - or not exempted, were 
ſubjected to the viſitation of the Archbiſhop. 

| | An 
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An act was alſo paſſed, declaring the King's marriage 
Tb Aten fer with Catherine void, and ſettling the ſuc- 
ted on the ceſſion of the crown upon his iffue by his 
King's iſſue lawful wife Anne, whether male or fe- 
by Anne Be- male; for the maintenance of which, and 
_ the King's prerogative, as head of the 
church, an oath was enjoined to be taken by the ſub- 
Jes; and the members having complied with that 
ceremony, the two houſes were prorogued to the gd 
day of November. 40S 
It was during this ſeflion of parliament, that an act of 

| attainder, or conviction, paſſed againſt Eli- 
—_ A zabeth Barton, known by the appellation of 
of Kene, The Maid of Kent, a native of the pariſh of 
| Aldington, who had been tutored-by certain 
clergymen to excite diſturbanees all over the kingdom. 
She had been troubled with hyſteric fits, during which 
ſhe uttered many incoherent.and delicious expreſſions, 
which induced the ignorant by-ſtanders to believe 
ſhe was divinely i upired. Richard Maſter, the pariſh 
prieſt, foreſeeing advantages to himſelf in trumping 
up an impoſture, perſuaded this weak fanatic, that 
ſhe actually ſpoke from the influence of the Holy 
Ghoſt, taught her to counterfeit trances, and utter 
- ſpeeches, which were deemed the oracles of heaven. 
He was aſſiſted in his knaviſh deſign by one Doctor 
Bocking, a canon of Chriſt-church, in Canterbury, 
Elizabeth, thus inſtructed, became an apt pupil; pro- 
pheſied with all the marks of holy emotion; writhed 
her body into ſtrange contortions; inveighed againſt 
the favourers of Proteſtantiſm as abominable heretics ; 
exclaimed againſt the King's divorce, and, in order 
to raiſe the reputation of a chapel within the pariſh, 
declared, that the Bleſſed Virgin had appeared to her, 


— 


adadnd aſſured that ſhe would never recover until ſhe ſhould 


viſit her image in that place of worſhip. She ac- 
cordingly went in pilgrimage to the chapel z where, in 
the midſt of a.great concourſe of people, ſhe pretend- 
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ed to fall into a trance, poured forth pious ejaculations, 
declared that God had called her to a religious life, and 
appointed Bocking to be her ghoſtly father. She pre- 
tended to be recovered of all her diſtempers by the inter- 
ceſſion of the Virgin; took the veil; ſaw viſions ; 
heard melodious ſounds; received from Mary Mag- 
dalen a letter from heaven; was conveyed by an an- 
gel to Calais, while the King reſided in that city; 
received the ſacrament in his preſence, though inviſi- 
ble; and was brought back again, in the ſame man- 
ner, to her own monaſtery. She propheſied, that if Henry 
ſhould proceed in the divorce, and marty another wife, 
his royalty would not be of a month's duration, but 
that he ſhould die the death of a villain. 

Her pretended revelations were collected, and in- 
ſerted in a book, by a monk called Deering. War- 
ham Archbiſhop of Canterbury, a credulous though 
pious Prelate, was impoſed upon by her deluſions. 
She was countenanced by Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
and others, who adhered to the intereſt of Queen 
Catherine. They held private meetings with this di- 
viner; and debauched many perſons trom their alle- 
giance, particularly the religious of Shene, Sion, 
and the Charter houſe, and ſome of the Obſervants of 
Richmond, Greenwich, and Canterbury. One Peto; 
preaching before the King at Greenwich, told him he 
had been deceived by many lying prophets; but he, 
as a true Micajah, warned him thar the dogs ſhould 
lick his blood, as they had licked the blood of Ahab. 
Henry bore this inſult with great temper; but, to 
undeceive the people, appointed Doctor Corren to 
preach before him, on the enſuing Sunday; when that 
eccleſiaſtic juſtified the King's proceedings, and bran- 
ded Peto with the epithets of rebel, flanderer, dog, and 
traitor, He was interrupted by an Obſervant friar of 
the name of Elſton; who calling him a lying prophet; 
that ſought to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion to the crown upon 
adultery, ſpoke with ſuch virulence; that the King 

Vor. II. No. 19. Be Was 
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Was obliged to interpoſe, and command him to be 
ſilent; and he and Peto were afterwards ſummoned 
before the council, and rebuked for their intemperance. 
The churchmen, engaged in this conſpiracy, encou- 
.raged by the unuſual lenity of the government, had 
reſolved to publiſh the maid's revelations, in their 
ſermons, throughout the kingdom. They had com- 
municated them to the Pope's nuncio, to whom they 
alſo introduced their propheteſs; and exhorted Queen 
Catherine to perſiſt in her reſolution. At length the 
confederacy began to be conſidered as a very ſerious 
affair; and Henry ordered Elizabeth Barton and her 
accomplices to be examined in the Star-chamber, where 
they confeſſed all the particulars of the impoſture, and 
appeared ſoon after upon a ſcaffold in St. Paul's church- 
yard, at which place the articles of their confeſſicn 
were publickly read in their hearing. From thence 
they were conveyed to the Tower, where they remain- 
ed till the meeting of the parliament; which, having 
conſidered the caſe, pronounced it a conſpiracy againſt 
the King's life and crown, and attainted the maid, or 
nun, with her accomplices, as guilty of high treaſon, 
In the courſe of the inquiry it was diſcovered that the 
letter, ſaid to have come from Mary Magdalen, was 
written by one Hankherſt of Canterbury; and that the 
door of a dormitory, alledged to have been opened by 
a miracle, that the aun might go into the chapel, and 
converſe with God, .was really opened for carnal com- 
merce between her and her aſſociates. On April 20, 
ſhe was, with Bocking, Maſter, Deering, and two 
other accomplices called Gold and Riſby, executed at 
Tyburn, {when ſhe confeſſed her impoſture, lay ing the 
blame upon the confederates, ' who had impoſed upon. 
her ignorance; and craving. pardon of God and the 
King, beſought the people to pray for her and her fel- 
low ſufferers. All perſons poſſeſſed of the books of 
her revelations were ordered to ſend them to the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, on pain of fine and impriſonment. 
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- When the cheat was at firſt diſcovered, Cromwell, 
then ſecretary of ſtate, exhorted Fiſher Biſhop of 


Rocheſter to acknowledge his offence, and aſk forgive- 
neſs of the King, who, he knew, would grant it in 
conſideration of his age and infirmities. The prelate 
rejected this advice with diſdain, and threatened to 
ſpeak his conſcience freely, ſhould he be further trou- 
bled on that account. The ſecretary ſent him another 
letter, expoſtulating with him upon his miſconduR, 
reminding him of having concealed matters that con- 
cerned his Majeſty's life and dignity ; aſſuring him, 
that, ſhould he be brought to trial, he would certaiuly bg 
found guilty ; and urging him again to have recourſe 
to the clemency of the King, who would pardon what 
was paſt, and take him into favour. _ Fiſher continued 
ſtill obſtinate, refuſing to make the leaſt ſubmiſſion z 
and was, with Thomas Gold, Thomas Laurence, 
Edward Twaits, John Addiſon, and Thomas Abell, 
judged guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon, to forfeit their 
goods and chattels to the King, and to be impriſoned 
during his Majeſty's pleaſure. | 
After the prorogation of the parliament, the King ſent 
commiſſioners through 'the whole kingdom, to ad- . 
miniſter the new oath to all hisecclefiaftical ſubjects, im- 
porting, that they would be faithful to the King, 
Queen, their heirs, and ſucceſſors ; that they held the 
King to be the ſupreme head of the Engliſh church, 
and the Pope to be no more than any other Biſhop ; 
that they renounced all obedience to that Prelate; that 
they would preach the pure doctrines of the holy ſcrip- 
tures; and that they would -publickly pray for the 
King, as the head of the Engliſh church, for the 
Queen, and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, This 
oath was voluntarily taken by the majority of all the 
Abbots, Priors, Monks, and all the Biſhops, except 
Fiſher ; who, with Sir Thomas More, refuſed to take 
it as it was then conceived. Sir Thomas declared him- 
ſelf willing to ſwear to the ſucceſſion, provided he 
* | EC might 
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might be allow/ed to draw up the oath. - Cranmer and 
Cromwell expreſſed great tenderneſs for him. They 
endeavoured to convince him by argument ; and Cran- 
mer propoſed that his expedient ſhould be accepted: 
but the King being incenſed againft him and Fiſher, 
they were both committed to the Tower, debarred the 
uſe of pen, ink, and paper, and the Biſhop was ſtripped 
of every thing in his old age, except a few rags, which 
could hardly cover his nakedneſs. 

4 of ſupre- ' The parliament, reaſſembling in No- 
nag. vember, paſſcd that famous ſtatute, called 
the act of ſupremacy, wherein, after reciting, that 
albeit the King was ſupreme head of the church 
in England, and ſo recognized by the clergy of this 
realm in their convocation, for corroborating which, 
as alſo for extirpating all errors, hereſies, and abuſes, 
it was enacted, that the King, his heirs, and ſucceſ- 
ſors, ſhould be accepted and reputed he ſupreme bead, 
on earth, of the church of England, called Eccigſia 
Anglcana, and enjoy, united to the imperial crown of 
this reatm, as well che title and ſtile thereof, as all 
honours, dignities, pre- eminences, juriſditions, pri- 
vileges, authorities, immunities, profits, and commo- 
dities, to the ſaid dignity of ſupreme head of the 
ſame church, belonging or appertaining; and that our 
ſaid Sovereign Lord, his heirs and ſucceſſors, ſhall have 
full power and authority to repreſs, to reform, order, 
correct, reſtrain, and amend, all ſuch errors, hereſies, 
abuſes, &c. whatſoever, which by virtue of all man- 
ner of ſpiritual authority belongeth unto him, to the 
pleaſure of Almighty God, the increaſe of virtue, 
the conſervation of peace, unity, and tranquillity, any 
uſage, cuſtom, foreign authority, preſcription, or any 
ching elſe notwithſtanding. ... 

1 he parliament declared all thoſe, who ſhould ſpeak, 
write, or imagine, any thing to the prejudice of the 
King and Queen, guilty be high treaſon ; and de- 
ia all ſuch of the benefit of ſanctuary, They 

drew 
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drew up a certain form of oath to be taken by the 
ſubjects, with regard to the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
aboliſhing all former oaths on the ſame ſubject; and 
adjudged to the King the annates and firft fruits, toge- 
gether with the tythe of all benefices. They eſtabliſhed 
five and twenty ſuffragan Biſhops to be choſen by the 
King, and to depend upon the prelates of the dioceſes 
to-which they ſhould belong ; and granted a general 
amneſty, from which, however, they excepted John 
Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas More, 
who were, by a particular act, Ales guilty of * 
riſion of treaſon. 

After the parliament broke up, che King publiſhed 
a proclamation to ſuppreſs che name ot Pope, and 
eraze it from all books and writings. - All the prelates 
renounced. obedience to the Biſhop. of Rome, and, 
among the reſt, Stephen Gardiner Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, - though in his heart he deteſted the . 3 
meaſures. 

By this time, ths reformation had made great po. 
greſs in England as well as Germany, notwithſtanding 
the perſecution which:had been raiſed, while Sir Tho- 
mas More was Lord High Chancellor *. The "ive 
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* Thomas Hitten, a N at Maidftone, » was burned there i in 
1430, after ſuffering long torments and ſondry impriſonments,— 
In 1 531, Thomas Bilney of Cambridge, Profeſſor of both Laws, ſor 
ſome time acknowledged the principles of the Reſormation, and 
then recanted: after which he lived a bout two years in great anguiſk 
of mind, and then re-avowed the tenets which he had abjured ; for 
which he was tried, condemned, and ſuffered at the ſtake in a 
low valley under St. Leonard's Hill, without Biſhopſgate, called the 
Lo/lards pit. Going to execution, one of bis friends deſiring him to 
ſtand ſure and conſtant, he ſaid, whatſoever ſtorms I paſs in this 
venture, yet, ſhortly after, my ſhip ſhall be in the haven.” —Ri- 
chard Bayfield, a monk in Surry, was burned in Smithfield ; where 
alſo John Tewkſbury ſuffered. — Valentine Freeſe and his wife loſt 
their lives at ane ſtake.— About this time, John Benet, a taylor, 
was burned at the Devizes in Wiltſhire.—In 1532, Robert King and 
Nicholas ati, men of Dedham, with one Robert Debnam, were 
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liſes of Luther were well known to Henry's ſubjects, 
and the Bible was tranſlated into the Engliſh language 
by William Tindal, who bad withdrawn into Flanders, 
hoe at Filford, he was burned by order of the Em- 
peror, having been firſt ſtrangled, and at the ſtake 
cried with a loud voice, Lord, open the King of England's 
eyes. John Stokeſley, Biſhop of London, ordered 
ſome copies of this tranſlations to be burned by the 
common hangman in St. Paul's church-yard. The 
ſeverities to the profeſſors of the new docttine, in- 
ſtead of extinguiſhing, ſerved only to feed, the flame 
of religious - oppoſition, The reformation was fa- 
voured by Anne Boleyn (who for intereſting views 
was an enemy to the papacy) Archbiſhop. Cranmer, 
and ſecretary Cromwell: but, at the ſame time, it. 
had powerful enemies in the perſons of Thomas 
Howard Duke of Norfolk, Stephen Gardiner Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and John Longland Biſhop of Lincoln, 
' notwithſtanding, as confeſſor to the King, he had che- 
riſhed his matrimonial ſcruples 3 beſides many other 
ecele ſiaſtics, who had acceſs to his Majeſty, and 
in their ſermons before him inveighed, with great 
acrimony, againſt the principles. of the reformers. 

A. D. 1535 ] Although Henry had aboliſhed the 
papal power, quelled all oppoſition in England, redu- 


ced the Earl of Kildare, who had rebelled in Ireland 


at the inſtigation of the Emperor, and concluded a 
treaty of peace with his nephew James V. King of 
Scotland, yer he did not enjoy that tranquillity which 


executed and gin chains, for deſtroying the crucifix at · Dover- 
court, in Eſſex. King was hung at Burchet in. Dedbam, Debnam 
at Cattaway-cauſey, and Marſh at Dover court; but Robert Gardi- 
ver, one of their accomplices, eſcaped and fled.——John Frith and 
Andrew Hewet were burned in Smithfield, Frith was but twenty 
ſix years of age, a man of great conſtancy, gravity and learning, 
and had been a ſtudent in Cambridge ;}after which he was one of thoſe 
= ſelected by Cardinal Wolley t to furniſh his new college. 
Thomas Benet, à ſchoolmaſter, born in — aged fifty years, 
was Committed to the — Exeter. 1 
1 80 e 
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he might have expected to reap from his ſucceſs. He 
was embroiled by the diſputes about religion; in which, 
although he was a bigotted Papiſt, notwithſtanding he 
had ſhaken off the Pope's authority, he acted in ſuch 
a manner as was agreeable to neither ſide. He gave 
a looſe to his paſſions, and became boiſterous, cruel, 
and arbitrary. | 

The King was in particular exaſperated againſt Pope 
Paul III Clement VII's. ſucceſſor. who created Fiſher 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, a Cardinal, by the title of Sr. 
Vitalis, during his impriſonment, as a recompence for 
having denied the regal ſupremacy. Henry, in order 
to ſhew his reſentment and contempt of the honour 
which the Roman pontiff had conferred, ordered the 
oath to be tendered once more to Fiſher - and he, re- 
fuſing it as before, was condemned as a traitor, and 
ſuffered decapitation on June 22“: Sir Thomas 
More was beheaded for the ſame offence on July 6. 
He was inveigled by Richard Rich, the ſolicitor-ge- 
neral, into a converſation about the King's ſupremacy, 
which, joined to his former conviction of miſpriſion 
of "treaſon, was deemed ſufficient cauſe for taking 
away his life; though the King reaped nothing bur 
reproach from the death of a man who was univerſally 
eſteemed for his integrity, and admired for his wit 


and facetious humour, which he exerted to his laſt 5. 
| As 
He was a prelate of ſome learning, of an exemplary life, great 
auſterity, and devoted to the ſee of Rome. He was in the ſeventy. 
ſecond year of his age, when he'was beheaded ; and had been chap- 
lain and confeflor to Margaret Counteſs of Richmond, who, at his 
inſtance, founded and endowed Chriſt's and St. John's colleges in 
the univerſity of Cambridge. See page 353 of this volume. 7 
7 Sir Thomas, after he had refigned the office of Chancellor, re 
tired to Chelſea, where he lies buried. He lived there a private life, 
diſmiſſed his ſervants, made a preſent of bis fool to the Lord Mayor 
of London, provoked his wife by ſome ſarcaſtic jokes to leave him, 
and lived with his daughters, upon the income of a ſmall eſtate, not 
exceeding 1001. a year, and the intereſt of a little money, , He was 
very much addicted to jeſting. As he was going to execution, he 
' | Ee 4 defired 


A s the monks had incenſed the Kin 
— 292 with perſonal abuſe, and even debaucheg 
monafteries, . © great number of his ſubjects from their 
aAaallegiance, he reſolved to proceed againſt 
them with rigour ; and having conſulted with his 
council, ordered a general viſitation of the monaſtę- 
ries, that ſtrict inquiry might be made, as well into 
their titles and revenues, as the morals of the friars 
and nuns, and the regulations obſerved in each order. 
By this expedient, he propoſed not only to undeceive 
the public in their opinion of the ſanctity of ſuch cha- 
racters, but alſo to wreak his yengeance upon the 
monks, whom he conſidered as his implacable ene- 
mies, and to augment his revenue with their ſpoils. 
Thomas Cromwell being appointed viſitor- general, no- 
minated ſubſtitutes for the examination of the mona- 
ſteries, where they found ſuch irregularities and ſcenes 
of vice, debauchery, and impoſture, as were diſgrace- 
Ful to religion, and indeed ſhocking to human nature, 
However, they were not all criminal; for ſome ſocie- 
ties were found irreproachable, beſtowing their ſpare 
time from the exerciſes of devotion in writing books, 
painting, carving, graving, and other ingenious amuſe- 
ments. The viſitors, who were no friends to monaſtic 
inſtitutions, did not fail to exaggerate thoſe particulary 
which they found to the pr judice of the monaſtics, 
They firſt threatened the delinquent friars and nuns 
with all the ſeverity of the law, and then inſinuated, 
that in order to avoid puniſhment, and conceal the diſ- 
orders they had committed, they ſhould reſign their 


deſired one of the by-ſtanders to help him to mount the ſcaffold, 
ſaying, he ſhould' not be ſo ſolicitous about coming down again. 
When the executioner aſked his forgiveneſs, Sir Thomas told him, 
te would acquire very little honour by doing his work upon him, 
becauſe he had a very ſhort neck; and after lay ing his head upon the 
block, perceiving his beard was in the way of the axe, he laid it 
on one fide, ſaying, it did not deſerve to ſuffer, as it never com- 
mitted treaſon. 8 „ | F * 
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dete to the King, who would take care to provide 
for the ſubſiſtence of every individual. This advice 
was followed by a great number of priors, with th 
concurrence of their monks; and Cromwell's delegates 
publiſhed a report of their proceedings. According 
to that report, it appeared, that many convents were 
divided into factions, which exerciſed the moſt barbas 
rous cruelties on one another, as they chanced to pre- 
dominate z that they carried on an idolatrous traffic, 
by impoſing upon the ſuperſtitious people with relics 
and images; that in ſome houſes the viſitors found the 
implements of clipping and coining that the majority 
of the nuns, in many nunneries, were pregnant; t 
a great number of abbots and monks. were guilty , 
criminal correſpondence with harlots and married wo- 
men; and that not a few had been detected in the gra- 
tification of their luſts in an unnatural way and brutal 
commerce. After this publication, the King, as head 
of the Engliſh church, abſolved from their vows all thoſe 
who had engaged in a religious life before the age of 
four and twenty, and permitted all the reſt to quit 
their monaſteries, and live as ſeculars, according to 
their pleaſure. This permiſſion, however, had very 
little effect; and Henry afterwards had recourſe to 
other meaſures. for the evacuation of the convents. 
Pope Paul had expreſſed an eager deſire to find ſome 
means of accommodating matters with the King of 
England, and frequently conferred thereon with Gre- 
gorio Caſali, who {till reſided at Rome, though not 
in a public capacity; but when he underſtood that 
Cardinal Fiſner and Sir Thomas More, together with 
ſeveral monks, had been executed for refuſing to own 
Heary's ſupremacy, he concluded that England was 
for ever loſt to the ſee of Rome; and, in order to ſu 
port the dignity of the Papacy, thundered a bull of ex- 
communication and depoſition againſt the Engliſh Mo- 
narch; which however he delayed the publication of, 


till about three years afterwards, when the cauſe of 
| 2 
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publiſhing it then ſhall be properly taken notice of : 
but in the mean time we have ſubjoined the ſubſtance 
of it in a note . Henry was no ſooner informed of 


- + The Pope, afteraſſuming to himſelf the ſupreme power over al 
the Kings in the world, as Chriſt's vicar on earth, declares, that 
fiance King Henry, who had been formerly à defender of the faith, 
had fallen from it, and fince all milder methods had proved inef- 
FeQtual'to reclaim him, he was obliged to proceed ts due correc- 
tion and more ſevere meaſures; particularly for that the ſaid King 
Henry had, contrary to an inhibition made, put away his Queen, 
married Anne Boleyn; had made impious and burtful laws, deny- 
ing the Pope to be the ſupreme head of the church, and, aſſuming 
chat title to himſelf, had required all his ſubjects, under pain of 
death, to ſwear it; and had put the Cardinal of Rochefter to death, 
becauſe he would not conſent to theſe herefies; by which he had 
rendered himſelf unworthy of the regal dignity, and had hardened 
bis heart againſt all the admonitions of Pope Clement VII.: there- 
Fore, ſince his crimes were fo notorious, he found himſelf neceſſi- 
tated to proceed to ſuch cenſures as Henry had deſerved ; and with 
the advice of his Cardinals does firſt exhort him, and all bis com- 
Plices, to return from their errors, to annul the acts lately made; 
Which he requires under the pains of excommunication and rebel- 
Hon, and of the King's loſing his kingdom: whom he required, 
within ninety days, to appear at Rome, and his complices in ſixty, 
to give an account of their actions, otherwiſe he would then pro- 
cced to a farther. ſentence againſt them; and declares, if the King 
and his complices do not appear, he has fallen from his right to his 
crown, and they from the right to their eſtates; and when they die, 
were to be denied Chriſtiaan burial. He puts the whole kingdom 
under an intetdict, and declares all the King's children by the ſaid 
Anne, and all the children of his complices, to be under the ſame 
pain, though they be now under age ; incapacitates them for all 

onours or employments ; declares all the ſubje&s or vaſſals of the 
King, or his complices, abſolved from all oaths or obligations to 
them, and requires the ſaid ſubjects to acknowledge them no more 
and declares him and them infamous, ſo that they might neither be 
witneſſes, nor make wills. He further requires all other perſons to 
have no dealings with them; under the pain of excommunication ; 
and that all clergymen ſhould go out of the kingdom (leaving only 
ſo many prieſts as would be neceſſary for baptizing infants, and 
giving the {acrament to ſuch as died in penitence) under the pains 
of excommunication and deprivation. He charges all noblemen'and 
others in his dominions, under the ſame pains, to riſe up in arms 
againft him, and to drive him out of his kingdom; and that none 
ſhould take arms for him, or any ways aſſiſt him, He declares all 
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this attack, than, in conjunction with his friend Fran- 
cis King of France, he ſent ambaſſadors to the Princes 
of the league of Smalcade in Germany, to propoſe an 
union of intereſts : but-thoſe Proteſtants, whoſe only 
aim was to enjoy liberty of conſcience, ſaw no proba- 
bility of being able to maintain a ſincere union with 
two Princes, who condemned their doctrine, and-even 
perſecuted ſuch of their ſubjects as profeſſed theſe doc- 
trines. They propoſed, in their turn, that Henry 
ſhould ſubſcribe the confeſſion of Aug ſburg ®; and he 
deſired them to ſend ſome able divines to confer with 
thoſe of England on that ſubject: he had no intention 
to conform to their tenets; for, on the conttary, he 
pretended to dictate to all the world. | 

In the courſe of this year, Cardinal Campejus, and 
another Italian, Hieronymus de Negutius {otherwiſe 
Ghinacer) were deprived of their biſhoprics of Saliſ- 
bury and Worceſter , which were beſtowed upon 
Nicholas Shaxton, and Hugh Latimer, who favoured 


other Princes abſolved from any confederacies made or to be made 
with him; and earneſtly obteſts the Emperor, and all Kings, and 
requires all Princes, under the former pains, to trade no more with 
him: and in caſe of their diſobedience, be puts their kingdoms un- 
der an interdict. He moreover requires all princes and military 
perſons, in the virtue of holy obedience, to make war upon him, 
and to force him to return to the obedience of the apoſlolic ſee, and 
to ſeize on all goods or merchandizes belonging to the King or his 
complices, where-ever they could find them; and that ſuch of his 
ſubjects as were ſeized on ſhonld be made flaves. © He facther re- 
quires all Biſhops to intimate this ſentence in all their churches, wi 
tting out of candles, and other ceremonies, that ought to be 
in the moſt ſolemn and public manner that might be; and orders 
all who ſhould hindet the publication of this ſentence to be put un- 
der the ſame pains. He ordained this ſentence to be affixed at Rome, 
Tournay, and Dunkirk, which ſhould ſtand for a ſufficient publics- 
tion: and concludes, that if any ſhould endeavour to oppoſe or 
enervate any of the premiſſes, he ſhould incur the indignation 
Almighty God, and the holy apoſtles St. Peter and St. Dad 
at Rome, the zoth of Auguſt, 1535. | 
e dee page 128 of this volume. + See page 351 of ditto, _ 
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the reformation. John Helſey obtained the ſee fof 


Rocheſter upon the death of Cardinal Fiſher, and Ed- 


ward Fox was promoted to that of Hereford. _ 


Henry, apprehenſive that James V. King of Scot- 


land, whom he conceived to be diſaffected to his 
meaſures, would take the firſt opportunity of invading 
England, in caſe of any civil commotion, thought he 


could not uſe a more effectual method to ſecure him- 


ſelf from that quarter, than by perſuading his nephew 
to follow his example, in renouncing the Papal autho- 
rity. For this purpoſe, he wrote a long letter to that 


Prince, explaining the motives of his ſeparation from 


the ſee of Rome ; and then propoſed an interview. 
Although the reformation had gained footing in Scot- 
land, James . himſelf had no intention to forſake the 
eſtabliſhed religion; nevertheleſs, he would not blunt- 
ly decline the meeting propoſed by his uncle: but 
having received a brief from the Pope, forbidding him 
to hold an interview with Henry, he intimated that 
prohibition to his uncle ; who having made prepara- 
tions for his journey, was extremely exaſperated at the 
repulſGGGQ. 35 +=) irs | 

A. D. 1536.] This year was uſhered in with the 
* 2 of death of the unfortunate Queen Catherine, 
Queen Catbe- Who departed this life at Kimbolton, in 
rine. - Huntingdonſhire, on January 8, after 
1 dl having ſuſtained a long ſeries of afflic- 
tions. She had been harraſſed by repeated meſſages 
from Henry, importuning her to reſign the title of 
Queen, which ſhe never would lay down, proteſting, 
that as the Pope had declared her marriage valid, ſhe 
would ſooner loſe her life than her title; which ſhe 
continued to exact from all her ſervants. She became, 
however, very affable,” and acquired great popularity 
among the country people. When the King propoſed 
that ſhe ſhould reſide at .Fotheringhay-caſtle, ſhe de- 
clared, that ſhe would never go thither unleſs as a 
eff}: priſoner. 
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priſoner. She lived on the penſion aſſigned her as 
Princeſs Dowager of Wales; and though ſhe could 
have no great comfort in England, ſhe never expreſſed 
the leaſt inclination to quit the kingdom, when no 
other motive, than her motherly care of the Princels 
Mary, could be ſuppoſed to make her reſidence agree- 
ble. In her will, ſhe deſired her body might be bu- 
ried in a convent of Ob/ervant-friars ; that five hundred 
maſſes ſhould be ſaid for her ſoul z and that a perſon 
ſhould make a pilgrimage to Our Lady of Walſing ham's 
ſhrine in Norfolk, and diſtribute 200 nobles in charity 
upon the road. She likewiſe bequeathed ſome legacies 
to her ſervants. Henry had declared, before the Car- 
dinal legates at the Black-friars, in 1529, that ſhe had 
been always a true and obedient wife, and was poſſeſſed 
of many excellent qualities; and when he heard of her 
laſt illneſs, ſent her a kind meſſage. She diftated a 
very tender letter to him; in which ſhe called him her 
dear lord and huſband ; forgave him all the trouble 
in which he had involved her; recommended her 
daughter Mary to his care and affection ; deſired he 
would provide for her three maids, and indulge her 
ſervants with a ſmall gratuity ; and concluded with 
theſe words, I make this vow, that mine eyes de- 
fire you above all things.” She was undoubtedly a 
devour and virtuous Princeſs, who led a very ſevere 
and mortified life ; but ſhe was a bigot in religion, 
and of a fretful temper, which, perhaps, at firſt ali- 
enated the King's affection, as ſhe had no perſonal 
charms to fix his wavering diſpoſition. Henry ex- 
preſſed ſome regret at her death : whilſt Queen Anne 
rejoiced openly at that event, and ſeemed to take plea- 
ſure in communicating her ſatisfaction to the public, 
The King would not allow Catherine to be burizd ac- 
cording to her on directions: and her corpſe was in- 
terred in the abbey (now cathedral) church of Peter- 
borough. | - Ra” 
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the reformation. John Helſey obtained the ſee fot 
Rocheſter upon the death of Cardinal Fiſher, and Ed- | 
ward Fox was promoted to that of Hereford, _ ' | 

Henry, apprehenſive that James V. King of Scot- | 

land, whom he conceived to be diſaffected to his | | 
meaſures, would take the firſt opportunity of invading 
England, in caſe of any civil commotion, thought he 
could not uſe a more effectual method to ſecure him- 

ſelf from that quarter, than by perſuading his nephew 

to follow his example, in renouncing the Papal autho- 

rity. For this purpoſe. he wrate a long letter to that 

Prince, explaining the motives of his ſeparation from 

the ſee of Rome ; and then propoſed an interview. 
Although the reformation had gained footing in Scot- 

land, James . himſelf had no intention to forſake the 
eſtabliſhed religion; nevertheleſs, he would not blunt- 

ly decline the meeting propoſed by his uncle: but 

having received a brief from the Pope, forbidding him 

to hold an interview with Henry, he intimated that 
prohibition to his uncle; who having made prepara- 

tions for his journey, was extremely exaſperated at the 
repulſe... ' - Py of 5 REA 

| 95 D. 1536.] This year was uſhered in with the 

* Fi death of the unfortunate Queen Catherine, 

Ducen Carb. Who departed this life at Kimbolton, in 

rine. - Huntingdonſhire, on January 8, after 

having ſuſtained a long ſeries of afflic- 

tions. She had been harraſſed by repeated meſſages 

from Henry, importuning her to reſign the title of 

Queen, which ſhe never would lay down, proteſting, 

that as the Pope had declared her marriage valid, ſhe 

would ſooner loſe her life than, her title; which ſhe 
continued to exact from all her ſervants. She became, 
however, very affable, and acquired great popularity 

among the country people. When the King propoſed 

that ſhe ſhould reſide at .Fotheringhay-caſtle, ſhe de- 

clared, that ſhe would never go thither unleſs as a 

. priſoner. 
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priſoner. She lived on the penſion aſſigned her as 
Princeſs Dowager of Wales ; and though ſhe could 
have no great comfort in England, ſhe never expreſſed 
the leaſt inclination to quit the kingdom, when no 
other motive, than her motherly care of the Princeſs 
Mary, could be ſuppoſed to make her reſidence agree- 
ble. In her will, ſhe deſired her body might be bu- 
ried in a convent of Ob/ervant-friars ; that five hundred 
maſſes ſhould be ſaid for her ſoul z and that a perſon 
ſhould make a pilgrimage to Our Lady of Walſing ham's 
ſhrine in Norfolk, and diſtribute 200 nobles in charity 
upon the road. She likewiſe bequeathed ſome legacies 
to her ſervants. Henry had declared, before the Car- 
dinal legates at the Black-friars, in 1529, that ſhe had 
been always a true and obedient wife, and was poſſeſſed 
of many excellent qualities; and when he heard of her 
laſt illneſs, ſent her a kind meſſage. She dictated a 
very tender letter to him; in which ſhe called him her 
dear lord and huſband ; forgave him all the trouble 
in which he had involved her; recommended her 
daughter Mary to his. care and affection; deſired he 
would provide for her three maids, and indulge her 
ſervants with a ſmall gratuity ; and concluded with 
theſe words, I make this vow, that mine eyes de- 
ſire you above all things.“ She was undoubtedly a 
devout and virtuous Princeſs, who led a very ſevere 
and mortified life ; but ſhe was a bigot in religion, 
and of a fretful temper, which, perhaps, at firſt ali- 
enated the King's affection, as ſhe had no perſonal 
charms to fix his wavering diſpoſition. Henry ex- 
preſſed ſome regret at her death: whilſt Queen Anne 
rejoiced openly at that event, and ſeemed to take plea- 
ſure in communicating her ſatisfaction to the public, 
The King would not allow Catherine to be burizd ac- 
cording to her on directions: and her corple was in- 
terred in the abbey (now cathedral) church of Peter- 
borough. | 7 on 
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The parliament reaſſembling, his Majeſty repre- 


„ „„ ſented to them, that the great number of 
4 — fg A monaſteries was an — to the king- 
kfſer mona- dom, and deſired them to apply ſme re- 
Aieries. medy to the evil: in conſequence of which 
remonſtrance, they paſſed an act, ſuppreſſing all mo- 
naſteries whoſe revenues did not exceed 200 l. and appro- 
priated their income to the King's uſe. By this ſtatute, 
376 religious houſes were diſſolved, and the crown 
acquired the yearly value of 32, ooo l. beſides a capi- 
tal of above 100, ooo l. in the plate, ornaments, and 
effects of churches and convents. Then Henry erect- 
ed a new court of juſtice, called the court of the augmen- 
tation of the King revenue for taking cognizance of all ſuch 
ſequeſtrations. The King having, as uſual, obtained all 
he wiſhed from the parliament, diſſolved that aſſem- 
'bly, after it had continued fitting fix years, a longer 
term than any parliament had ever ſubſiſted ſince the 
beginning of the Engliſh monarchy. 
About the ſame time that the parliament met, the 
_ clergy aſſembled in convocation, when a motion was 
made for a new tranſlation of the Bible into Engliſh, 
more correct than that of Tindal, which the Roman- 
iſts taxed with being erroneous,. and in many places 
ſtuffed with miſrepreſentations. ' Gardiner, and the 
violent Papiſts, oppoſed the propoſal ; but Cranmer, 
and his party, ſupported and carried the motion. The 
King was petitioned to employ ſome able perſons to 
execute this taſk; the Queen ſeconded the peti- 
tion, with which Henry complied ; and the perfor- 
mance was completed, and printed about three years 
afterwards at Paris; tho' the names of the tranſlators 
are not handed down to poſterity. | 
His Majeſty began by this time to be cloyed with 
3 the poſſeſſion of Anne Boleyn, who had 
teathof Anne been lately delivered of a dead male 
child, to the unſpeakable diſappointment 
of her huſband, who was . — 
| enough 


| Boleyn, 
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enough to believe, that this accident was a judgment 
from heaven : but Henry was then captivated with the 
beauty of Jane Seymour, one of the Queen's ladies; 
and his * were ſo ſtrong and impetuous, that he 


ſacrificed every mi to their gratification. Theſe 
concurring motives, for his alienation from the Queen, 
were ſtrengthened by her rather too frank and free de- 
rtment, which could not well ſcreen her from the 
imputation of levity' and indiſcretion. The Duke of 
Norfolk, and all the friends of the Romiſh religion, 
were her enemies from the ſame motives, that ſhe pro- 
feſſed herſelf an advocate for the reformation, viz, ſelf- 
intereſt. Her adverſaries took every advantage to in- 
flame Henry's jealous diſpoſition ; the principal fo- 
menter of which was the Lady Rochford, Queen 
Anne's fiſter-in-law, a woman of infamous character, 
whoſe rancour to her miſtreſs was unbounded. The 
ſame inveterate Lady Rochford hinted to the caprici- 
ous Henry, that his conſort carried on a 3 1 jc 
reſpondence with her own brother, the Lord Rochford: 
Fa. the King's mind, already diſguſted with Anne, 
and prepoſſeſſed with the charms of Jane Seymour, 
eaſily imbibed what was alledged againſt the virtue of 
his connubial conſort. Queen Anne was not only ac- 
cuſed of inceſt with her brother, but likewiſe of living 
in carnal commerce with Henry Norris, groom of the 
ſtole, Weſton and Brereton of the King's privy-cham- 
ber, and Mark Smeton, a muſician. The evidence 
at firſt was only preſumptive, being no other than an 
hearſay declaration of Lady Wingfield, who confeſſed 
ſome particulars on her death-bed : but that was ſuffi- 
Cient to ruffle ſuch a mind as that of Anne's huſband, 
who is ſaid to have obſerved her, at a tournament at 
Greenwich, to drop her handkerchief to one of her 
minions, that he might wipe his face, after having 
overheated himſelf in the exerciſe, But be that as ic 
may, the King returned abruptly to Whitehall; the 
Queen was confined to her chamber ; and her ſuppoſed 
| criminal 
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criminal aſſociates, being apprehended at the ſame time: 
were committed to the Tower. Queen Anne ſmiled 
at firſt, thinking the King was in jeſt : bur, when ſhe 
found it was a ſerious affair, ſhe received the ſacra- 
ment in her cloſet, and prepared for death. This re- 
verſe of fortune affected her in ſuch a manner, that ſhe 
was ſeized with hyſteric fits, during which ſhe laughed 
and wept by turns; and uttered many inconſiſtencies, 
according to the nature of that diſeaſe. Next day ſhe 
was conveyed to the Tower, where ſhe fell upon her 
knees, and appealed to God for the knowledge of her 
innocence. She begged in vain to be admitted to the 


preſence of her huſband. The Lady Boleyn, her 


uncle's wife, who always hated her, was ordered to 
be in the ſame chamber with her; and the ſame Lady 
Boleyn made a report of all the incoherent ravings 
of the afflicted priſoner. Anne was viſited by the 
Duke of Notfolk, and others of the King's council, 
who endeavoured to draw her into a confeſſion, by 
faying ſhe was accuſed by Norris and Smeton : but 
ſhe ſtill perſiſted in denying the charge, and told the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, She was not more guilty with 
any man upon earth than himſelf.” She confeſſed, 
indeed, that ſhe had, in the gaiety of heart, made uſe of 
ſome indiſcreet expreſſions to Smeton and Weſton; and 
that the: familiarity of her behaviour had encouraged 
them to hint a paſſion for her. Every perſon at court 
abandoned the unhappy Queen in her diſtreſs, except 
Archbiſhop Cranmer, who, though . forbid to come 
into the King's preſence, wrote a letter to him in her 
behalf; but his interceſſion had no effect. On May 
12, Norris, Weſton, Brereton, and Smeton, were 
tried in Weſtminſter hall; when Smeton confeſſed he 
had known the Queen carnally three times. The 
other three pleaded not guilty ; but all four were 
condemned to die the death of traitors. On the 15th 
day of the month, the Queen and her brother Lord 


Rochford, were brought to their trial, before the * 
N fs 
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of Norfolk, as Lord High Steward for the occaſion, 
and twenty - eight other Peers. Anne, appearing at 
the bar, was charged with criminal converſation with 
her brother and the other four; as alſo with having 
conſpired the death of the King. She pleaded not 
guilty, and anſwered diſtin&ly all the evidence pro - 
duced againſt her. As ſhe was not confronted by 
Smeton, it was ſuppoſed that he had bore falſe wit- 
neſs ; for all the others denied the charge. Never- 
theleſs, . ſhe was convicted, and condemned to be 
burned or. beheaded, at the King's pleaſure. Her 
brother likewiſe was found guilty, and ſentenced to be 
\ beheaded and quartered. Henry, not fatisfied with 
this vengeance, was deſirous of ſeeing her daughter - 
Elizabeth declared illegitimate. He remembered a 
report of a previous contract between Lord Piercy, 
then Earl of Northumberland, and Anne Boleyn. The 
Earl, being queſtioned on this ſubject, declared, that 
no ſuch contract had ever exiſted. He ſwore to this 
declaration on the ſacrament, which he wiſhed might 
be his damnation if he did not ſpeak the truth. How- 
ever, the Queen was tampered with in ſuch a manner, 
either by promiſe of life, or threats of executing the 
ſentence in all its rigour, that ſhe confeſſed ſuch - 
a precontract before the afflicted Primate, and ſome 
other perſons of diſtinction: and her marriage with 
the King was declared null and inſufficient. This 
ſentence, however, palpably contradicted the other 
which had been pronounced againſt her: for, if her 
marriage with Henry was null from the beginning. 
ſhe could not be juſtly attainted for adultery. In two. 
days after this declaration, ſhe was ordered to be ex- 
ecuted on the green in the Tower. She is ſaid to have 
written a letter to the King, when ſhe firſt underſtood 
the cauſe of her confinement. Such an addreſs was 
afterwards found among the papers of Thomas Crom- 
well, drawn up with ſuch pathetic eloquence and dig- 
nity of exprefſion, as to do great honour to the author; 
Vor. II. No. XX. Ff but 
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but ir is generally ſuppoſed to have been the production 
of ſome other perſon. On the day that preceded her 
execution, ſhe deſired the wife of the Lieutenant of the 
Tower to fit down in the chair of ſtate : then kneeling 
before her, and ſhedding a flood of tears, ſhe conjured 
her to go, in her name, and afk pardon of the Princeſs 
Mary, for the harſhneſs with which ſhe had been 
treated. On the morning of her execution, ſhe ſent 
for the Lieutenant, that he might be preſent at her re- 
ceiving the maſs, and declaring her own innocence, 
She ſaid, ſhe was ſorry to hear her death was delayed 
till the afternoon, becauſe, before that time, ſhe had 
expected to be ont of her pain. Then ſhe inquired 
about the dexterity of the executioner; fixed her 
hands about her 'neck, obſerving that it was' very 
little, and laughed heartily. , When ſhe was brought 
to the ſcaffold, in preſence of the Duke of Rich- 
mond *, with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, and 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs of London, 
ſhe ſaid, ſhe was come to die, as ſhe had been judged 
by the law. She prayed that God would preſerve the 
King, who had been always to her a moſt merciful, 
good, and gentle Sovereign; and wiſhed that people 


would judge of him with charity. She took leave of 


all the ſpectators, deſiring they would pray for her; 
and. after ſhe had ſpent ſome time in devotion,” her 
head was ſevered from her body by the executioner of 
Calais, who was brought over for his dexterity in 
decapitation., Her corpſe was thrown into a common 


Coffin, and buried in the Tower chapel, without any 


ceremony: 'Thus' fell Anne Boleyn, whoſe fate has 
been the ſubje& of much controverſy. She is ſaid to 
have been a lady of unaffected piety, and was certainly 


This vas Henry Fitzroy, the King's natural ſon, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir —— Blount, and widow of Sir Gilbert Taillebois. 
Fe married Mary, daughter to the Duke of Norfolk, but died with- 
out iflue, in the 17th year of his age. 


of 


— 


of a very charitable | diſpoſition, and an e of 
genius and learning. She was naturally volatile, and 
in ſome. caſes childiſhly indiſcreet. By her education 
in France, ſhe had contracted a kind of vivacity that 
did not ſuit the manners of the Engliſh court, ano 
much leſs the im 1 King's jealouſy and imempe- 
rance, to which ſhe is ſaid, by many, to have fallen a 
. Tacrifice. 

Her brother, with the eos convicts, were beheaded, 
except Smeton, who was hanged. Nortis was offered 
a pardon, if he would confeſs his guilt, and accuſe the 
Queen: but he rejected the propoſal with diſdain ; 
ſaying, in his conſcience he thought her free of the 
crimes laid to het charge, and that he would rather 
die a thouſand deaths, than ruin an innocent perſon. 
Nothing juſtified Anne Boleyn ſo much as the con- 
duct of the King, who, on May 20, the | 
very day that ſucceeded her execution, Henty 4 
married Jane Seymour : ſo little regard Jaw = 
did he pay to common decorum, or the 
opinion of his ſubjects, over whom he had, by this 
time, acquired the moſt deſpotic ſway. 

The Princeſs Mary, who was then in the 21ſt year 
of her age, and had been harſhly uſed by 
her father, on account of her attachment fu Prince 
to her mother, was adviſed by her friends 7, 7. 2 
to ſue for, a reconciliation with the King premacy. | 
at this juncture, when the Princeſs Eliza- | 
beth ſtood but on a very precarious footing with re- 
ſpect to the ſucceſſion. She accordingly wrote a very 
ſubmiſſive letter to Henry, imploring his forgiveneſs 
for her former obſtinacy; and promiſing, for the time 
coming, to pay an exact obedience to all his injunctions. 
The King, before he would readmit her into favour, 
intiſted upon her ſubſcribing the act of ſupremacy, the 
renunciation of the Biſhop of Rome, and the tavalidity 
of her mother's marriage. She uſed all her endea- 

i F f 2 vours 
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vours to he excuſed. from a ſubmiſſion of this nature; 
but finding her father inflexible, at length complied, 
and ſigned the articles, though contrary to her con- 
ſcience and perſuaſion. His other daughter Elizabeth, 
then near three years of age, was deprived of the title 
of Princeſs of Wales, which ſhe had hitherto enjoyed; 
but the King carefully ſuperintended her education, 
and treated her on all occaſions with FA: affec- 
Kane 
— — * ans convened a new parliament on June 8, 
that aſſembly enacted a ſtatute, reverſing 


5 The ſucceſſion | the former act of ſucceſſion, declaring the 


to the cro : | 
Allrad af. children of the King's two firſt marriages 


cond time. illegitimate, and excluded for ever from 

ſucceeding to the crown; confirming the 
condemnation of Anne Boleyn, adjudging the crown, 
after the King's death, to his iſſue by Queen Jane, or 
any other wite he might afterwards eſpouſe; impower- 
ing Henry to regulate the manner in which they ſhould 
ſucceed, either by will, or letters-patent under the 
great ſeal; and declaring all thoſe, who ſhould main- 
rain the validity of his firſt marriages, guilty of high 
treaſon. 

In order to deprive the Pope of all chance for reco- 
vering his ſpiritual juriſdiction in England, this parli- 
ament paſſed an act, ſubjecting to the penalty of pre- 
munire every perſon who ſhould, in any manner, at- 
tempt to re-eſtabliſh. the authority of the Biſhop of 
Rome in England; and likewiſe all magiſtrates, who 
ſnould neglect to put this law in execution. By an- 
other ſtatute, they annulled and aboliſhed all diſpenſa- 
tions, exemptions, and privileges, derived from the 
court of Rome; ſaving, however, to the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the power of confirming what ſhould 
be judged for the benefit of the church and people. 
A third act prohibited marriage with any of the King's 


rene, unleſs permiſſion ſhould be previouſly ob- 
W tained, 
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tained*. - A fourth law decreed, | that all uſurpation * 
of parliament upon the King's prerogative, hgfore he 
ſhould have attained the age of four and twenty, might 
be annulled by eters; Pacers under the great 1 of 
England. | 
The clergy were as complaiſant to the King as. this 
parliament, whole view of meeting ſeems to have been 
only for extending the regal power beyond the bounds 
within which it had been hitherto confined. In ſhort, 
Henry was determined to be abſolute both. in church 
and ſtate. He had formed a religion of his own, and 
was reſolved that his ſubjects ſhould embrace it. The 
convocation confirmed the ſentence of divorce between 
the King and Anne Boleyn, upon the ſuppoſed precon- 
tract ſobſiſting between her and Lord Piercy, though 
his Lordſhip had denied it upon oath in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner T. 
| The lower houſe of convocation being averſe to 
Archbiſhop Cranmer, Thomas Cromwell, and thoſe 
who. eee the reformation; and ſuppoſing that 
thoſe, whom Queen Ange had protected. would be in- 
volved in her ruin, ſent to the upper houſe ſixty- ſeven 
propoſitions, which-they deemed, heretical. In theſe 
propoſitions they had inferred. many doctrines adopted 
by the Lutherans, ancient Lollards, and Anabaptiſts; 
inſinuating, that the reformers profeſſed them all 
equally. At the ſame time their deputies complained 
loudly . againſt innovations in religion, and thoſe by 
hom they were introduced, meaning Cranmer and 
Cromwell; who both, notwithſtanding the fate of 
Anne Boleyn, ſtill maintained their credit with the 


* This law was paſſed in-conſequence of a ſtolen match penn 
Sir Thomas Howard, brother to the Duke of Norfolk, and Lady 
Margaret Douglas, the King's niece ; ſhe being dau; kcer of Mar- 

garet Queen of Scotland, by ber ſecond huſband 1 Archibald Earl of 
ngus. Lady Margaret was, with her huſband, committed to the 

5 oer; but lived to be grandmother of James I. of Fa 
+ See p. 433 of this volume, 
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King, who created Cromwell his Vicegerent in all ec- 
_ _elefhaltigul affairs. By Henry's order, this Vicar de- 
clated fo the convocation, that the rites and ceremo- 
mies of the church ſhould be reformed. by the rules of 
_ ſcripture ; and, in a few days, he preſented to them a 
ſet of articles, drawn up%by the King himſelf, touch- 
ing the religious doctrines, that they might examine 
them, and make a faithful report of their deliberations 
on the ſubject. On this occaſion, the friends and ene- 
mies of the reformation declared themſelves openly. 
Archbiſhop Cranmer was ſeconded by Thomas. Good- 
rich Biſhop of Ely, Nicholas Shaxton of Saliſbury, 
Hugh Latimer of Worceſter, William Barlow of St. 
Pavid's, Edward Fox of Hereford, and John Hilſey 
of Rocheſter. At the head of the other party was Eg- 
ward Lee, Archbiſhop of York, ſupported by Jol n 
Stokefley Biſhop of London, Cuthbert Tonſtal c* 
Durham, Stephen Gardiner of Wincheſter, John Long- 
land of Lincoln, Robert Sherburn of Chicheſter, 
Richard Nix of Norwich, and John Kite of Carlifle, 
Theſe were ſecret partiſans of 'the Pope, with whom 
they hoped a reconciliation would one day be effected. 
Cranmer and Cromwell, however? had the King's ear, 
And perſuaded him, that the abufes' of which 1 Sou 
manded an abolition, tended to the ſupport of the Papal 
ulurpation. After warm debates, the convocation 
agreed upon certain articles of faith, of which the 
reader. is here preſented with a copy, as well as of the 
King's preface or proclamation theteto prefixed, with 
a variation of the ſpelling ro the modern ortho- 


* 

„Abet conflitations were in this year (1536) printed at London 
by Thomas Berthefet, the King's printer, in a book intitled, , Ar- 
_ ticles deviſed by the Kynges Highnes Majeſtie to ftablyſhe chriſten 


© _ quictyts avd unitie amonge vs, and to auoyde contentious opinions, 


whice articles he alſo approued by the couſent'and determination of 
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Hvar VIII. by the grace of God, King of 
England and of France, Defender of the Faith, d 
of Ireland, and on earth ſupreme head of the church 
of England, to all and ſingular our moſt loving. faith- 
ful, and obedient ſubjects, greeting. Among other 
cares appertaining unto this our princely office, where- 
uato it hath pleaſed Almighty God of his infinite mercy 

and goodneſs to call us, we have always eſteemed and 
thought, like as we alſo yet eſteem. and think, that it 
moſt chiefly belongeth unto our ſaid charge diligently 
to foreſee and cauſe, that not only the molt holy word 
and commandments, of God ſhould moſt ſincerely be 
believed, and moſt reverently be obſerved and kept of 
our ſubjects, but alſo that unity and concord in opi- 
nions, namely, in ſuch things as do concern our reli- 
gion, merely without any let or hindrance, be of our 
ſubjects truly believed, may encreaſs and go forward, 
and all occaſion of diſſent and diſcord, touching the 
ſame, be repreſſed and utterly extinguiſhed. For the 
which cauſe, we being of late, to our great regret, 
credibly advertiſed of ſuch diverſity in opinions, as 
have grown and ſprung in this our realm, as well con- 
cerning certain articles neceſſary to our ſalvation, as 
alſo touching certain other honeſt and commendable 
ceremonies, rites, and uſages, now of long time uſed 
and accuſtomed in our churches, for'conſervation; of an 
honeſt policy, and decent and ſeemly order to be had 
therein, minding to have that unity and agreement 
eſtabliſhed through our ſaid church concerning the 
premiſſes; and being very deſirous to eſchew not only 
the dangers of ſouls, but alſo the outward unquietneſs 
which by occaſion of the ſaid diverſity in opinions (if 
remedy were not provided) might perchance have en- 
ſued, have not only in our own perſon, at many times, 
taken great pain, ſtudy, labours, and travels, but 
Ff 4 | alſo 
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alſo have cauſed our Biſhops, and others the moſt dif- 
creet ang beſt learned men of our clergy of this our 
Whole realm, to be aſſembled in our convocation, for 
the full debatement and quiet determination of the 
ſame : where, after long and mature deliberation and 
diſputations, had of and upon the premiſſes. finally 
they have concluded and agreed upon the moſt Ipecial 
points and articles, as well ſuch as be commanded of 
God, and are neceſſary to our ſalvation,” as alſo divers 
other matters, touching the honeſt ceremonies and good 
and politic orders, as is aforeſaid ; which their deter- 
mination, debatement, and agreement, for ſo much 
as we think to have proceeded of à good, right, and 
true judgment, and to be agreeable'to the Jaws and 
ordinances of God, and much profitable for the eſta- 
bliſhment of thar charitable concord and unity in our 
church of England, which we moſt deſire, we have 
cauſed the ſame to be publiſhed, willing, requiring, 
and commanding you to accept, repute, #nd take them 

accordingly. And further, we moſt heartily deſire and 
pray Almighty God, that it may pleaſe him ſo to illu- 
mine your hearts, that you, and every of you, may 


have no leſs deſire, zeal, and love to the ſaid unity and 


concord, in reading, divulging and following the ſame, 
than we have had, and have, in cauſing them to be 
thus deviſed, ſet forth, and publiſhed. * And for be- 
cauſe we would the ſaid articles, and every of them, 
ſhould be taken and underſtood of you, after ſuch 
fort, order, and degree, as appertaineth accordingly, 
we have cauſed, by the like aſſent and agreement of out 
ſaid Biſhops, and other learned men, the ſaid articles 
to be divided into two ſorts, whereof the one part con- 
taineth ſuch as be commanded expreſsly by God, and 
be neceflary to our ſalvation ;' and the other containeth 
ſuch things as have been of a long continuance, for 
a decentorder and honeſt policy, prudentlyinſtituted, and 
- uſed in the churches of our realm, and be for that ſame 

* and end to be WW and kept accordingly; 
| although 
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although they be not expreſsly commanded of God, 
nor neceſſary to our ſalvation : wherefore w will and 
require you to accept of the ſame, after ſuch ſort as 
we have here preſcribed them unto you, and to conform 
yourſelves obediently unto the ſame ; hereby you 
mall not only atrain thar moſt charitable unity and 
loving concord, whereof ſhall enſue your incomparable 
commodity, profit, and lucre, as well ſpiritual as other. 
but alſo, you ſhall not a little encourage us to take 
farther travels, pains, and labours for your commodities 
in all ſach other matters as in time to come may hap- 
pen to occur, and as it ſhall be moſt to the honour of 
God, the profit, tranquillity, and quietreſs of = 11 8 
our moſt ung N | 


T7 be principal ARTICLES concerning our F arr. 


Firſt, As touching the chief and princiged ** of 
our faith, ſyth it is thus agreed, as hereafter follows, 
by the whole clergy of this realm, We will that all 
Biſhops and Preachers ſhall iuſtruct and teach our peo- 
ple, by us committed to their ſpiritual charge, that 


5 they ought and muſt moſt conſtantly believe and de- 


fend all thoſe things to be true, which be comprehended 
in the whole body and canon of the Bible, — alſo in 
the three creeds or ſymbols, whereof one was made 
by the apoſtles, and is the common creed, which every 
man uſeth. The ſecond was made by the holy coun- 
cil of Nice, and is ſaid daily in the mals: and the 
third was made by Athanaſius, and is comprehended 
in the pſalm Qꝝincungue vult. Fc. And that they ought 
and muſt take, and interpret all the ſame things, ac- 
cording to the ſelf-ſame ſentence and interpretation, 
wahich the words of the ſelf-ſame creeds or ſymbols 
do purport, and the holy approved doctors of * 

church do intreat and defend the ſame. 
Item, That they ought and mult repute, hold, and 
Re.” all the ſame things for the moſt holy, moſt ſure, 
| and 


4 The Hus of Aue 
and moſt certain, and infallible words of God, and 
> ſuch as niither ought nor can be altered or evnvelled 
Tk by any:contrary opinion or authority. 
Item, That they ought and 2 believe, repute, | 

and take, all the articles of our faith, contained in the 


ſſmicl cresds, to be ſo neceſſary to be believed for man's 


contrary of them, he or they cannot be very members 


- falyation, that whoſoever, being taught, will not be- 
lieve them as is aforeſaid, or will obſtinately affirm the 


of Chriſt, and his ſpouſe the church, but be very in- 
fidels, or heretics, and members of the Devil, — 
whom they ſhall-perpetually be damned. 

1; Jtem, That they ought avd muſt moſt. roterenely 
and religiouſly obſerve and keep the ſelf-lame words, 
according to the very ſame form and manner of ſpeak- 
ing, as the articles: of our Faith be already conceived 


and expreſſed in the ſaid creeds, without err in 


aao wiſe, or varying from the ſame. 
um, That they ought and mult utterly refuſe and 
condemm all thoſe opinions contrary to the ſaid articles, 
which were of long time paſt condemned in the fout 
| councils ; that is to ſay, in the couneil of Nice, 
Conſtantinople, Epheſus, and Calcedon, and all other 
4 g 8 time in mop _ conſonant to the _ bt 
©: & £1 


he Stenausur 1 Beru. vide Shia 


eee of baptiſm, 
ve vill tat all. Biſnops and Preachers ſhall inſtruct and 


teach our people, committed by us unto their ſpiritual | 


charge, that they ought and muſt of neceſſity believe 
certainly all thoſe things, which have been always by 
the whole: conſent: of the church approved, received, 
and uſed in the ſacrament of baptiſm-: that is to ſay, 
that the ſacrament of baptiſm was inſtituted and or · 
dained in the New Teſtament by our Saviour Jeſus 
Chriſt, as a thing neceflary for the attaining of ever- 


laltipg lite, according to the ſaying of Chriſt, Ni ques 
renalus 
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renatus fuerit ex agua tt'Spiritu-Sanfio, non poteft intrare 
In regnum caleracy'® ? that is to ſay, No man can enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, except oy be _ again 
of water and the — Ghoſt. 

Item, That it is offered unto all men, as welt uber 
as ſuch as have the uſe of reaſon, chat by baptiſm they 
ſhall have remiſſion of ſins, and the grace and favour 
of God, according to the ſaying of ' Chrift, Qui credi- 
derit et baptiſatus fuerit, ſalvus erit +: that is to fay, 
Whoſoever believeth, and is baptiſed, ſhall:be ſaved. 

Item, That the promiſe of grace and everlaſting life 
(which promiſe is adjoined unto this ſacrament of 
baptiſm) pertaineth not only unto ſuch as have the uſe 
of reaſon; * alſo to infants, innocents, and children z 
and they ought therefore, and muſt needs be baptiſed : 
and: that by the ſacrament of baptiſm, they do alſo 
obtain' remiſſion of their ſins, the grace and —— 
of God, and be made thereby the very ſons and chil- 
dren of God: inſomuch as infants — children dying 
in their infancy ſhall undoubtedly wa ſaved wan, 
and elſe not. 

Nem, That infacee muſt needs be ehriftenet; be» 
exvfe they be born in original fin, which ſin muſt needs 
| be remitted, which cannot be done, but by the ſacra- 
ment of baptiſm, whereby they receive the Holy Ghoſt, 
which exerciſeth his grace and- efficacy in them, and 
dleanſeth and purifieth them — in, by his moth 

ſecret virtue and ion. 

en, That children or men once baptiſed, can 
nor ought ever to be baptiſed again. 

Diem, That they ought to repute and take all the 

Anabaptiſts and the Pelagians opinions, contrary ta 
the premiſſes, and every other man's opinion, agree - 
able unto the ſaid Anabapriſts or the Pelagians opiniong 
in this behalf, for deteſtable* Welle, and utterly tq 
he condemned. | o 


| "OO Lem. 
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? "4 em, That men or children, having the uſe of rea- 
", .- fan, and willing and deſiring to be baptiſed, ſhall, by 
the virtue of that holy ſacrament, obtain the grace and 
.renuſſion of all their ſins, if they ſhall come thereunto 
perfectly and truly repentant and contrite of all their 
fins before committed; and alſo perfectly and conſtantly 
confeſſiag and believigg all the articles of our faith, 
; according as it was mentioned in che firſt article. 
And finally, If they ſhall alſo have firm credence 
and. truſt in the promiſe of God. adjoined to the ſaid 
fſacrament; that is to ſay, that in and by this ſaid 
ſacrament, which they ſhall receive, God the Father 
giveth- unto. them, for his ſon Jeſus Chriſt's ſake, re- 
miſſion. of all their ſins, and the grace of the Holy 
_ Ghoſt, whereby they be newly regenerated, and made 
the; very .children of God, according to the ſaying of 
St. John, and the Apoſtle; St. Peter, Delictorum Pæni- 
tentiam agite, et - baptizetur uniſquiſque veſtrum in 
nomine Jeſu Chriſti, in nſtawen peccatorum, et accipietis 
domum Ipiritus Sandi: that is to ſay, Do penance for 
your ſins, and be each of you baptiſed in the name of 
Jeſus Chriſt. and you ſhall obtain remiſſion of your 
ſins, and ſhall receive the gift of the Holy Ghoſt. And 
according alſo to the ſaying of St. Paul, Non ex operibus 
Juſtitiæ, que fecimus nos, ſed ſecundum ſuam miſericordiam 
ſal uos nos fecit per lavacrum regenerationis et renovationis 
iritus Sancti, quem effudit in nos opulente per Jeſum Chriſ- 
tum Servatorem noſtrum, ut juſtificati illius gratia heredes 
| efficiamur juxia ſpew vite eternæ + : that is to ſay, God 
hath not ſaved us for the works of juſtice, which we 
have done, but of his mercy, by baptiſm, and reno- 
vation of the Holy Ghoſt, whom. he hath poured out 
upon us moſt plencifully for the love of Jeſus Chriſt 
our Saviour, to the intent that we being juſtified by 
bis grace, ſhould be made the eiten of ee 
life, according to our hope. | wk, 


* Matth. i il. Lake ii. AQ, f Titus ii. 
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27 be N of Penance: 


Third, Concerning the ſacrament of penance we 
will, that all Biſhops and Preachers ſhall inſtruct and 
teach dur people committed by us unto their ſpiritual 

charge, that they ought and muſt moſt. conſtantly 
believe, that that ſacrament. was inſtituted of Ebel 
in the New Teſtament, as a thing ſo neceſſary for 
man's ſalvation, that no man, which after his baptiſm - 
is fallen again, and hath committed deadly fin, can 
without the ſame be ſaved, or attain everlaſting life. 

Item, That like as ſuch men, which after baptiſm 
do fall again into fin, if they do not penance in this 
life, ſhall undoubtedly be damned; even ſo whenſoever 
the ſame men ſhall convert themſelves from their 
naughty life, and do ſuch penance for the ſame, as 
Chriſt requireth of them, they ſhall without doubt 
attain remiſſion of their ſins, tp ſhall be ſaved. 

Item, That the ſacrament of perfect p penance, which 
Chriſt requireth of ſuch manner of perſons, conſiſteth 
of three parts; that is to ſay, contrition, confeſſion, 
and the amendment of the former life, and a new obe- 
dient reconciliation unto the laws and will of God; 
that is to ſay, exterior acts in works of charity, ac- 
cording as they be commanded of God, which be 
called in ſcripture, frutius digni penitentia, the worthy 
fruits of penance. 

Furthermore, as touching contrition, which is the 
firſt part, we will that all Biſhops and Preachers ſhall 
inſtruct and teach our people, committed by us unto 
their ſpiritual charge, that the ſaid contrition conſiſteth 
in two ſpecial parts, which muſt always be conjoined 
together, and cannot be diſſevered, that is to ſay, the 
penitent and contrite man muſt firſt acknowledge the 
filthineſs and abomination of his on ſin (unto which 
knowledge he is brought by bearing and conſidering 


the will of God, declares in his laws); and feeling 
and 


- 


and perceiving in his own conſcience, that God is 


angry, and diipleaſed with him for the ſame, he muſt 


alſo conceive , not only great ſorrow and inward 
Thame, that he hath ſo grievouſly offended God, 
but alſo great fear of God's diſpleaſure towards him, 
conſidering he hath no works or merits of his own, 
which he' may worthily lay before God, as ſufficient 


ſatis faction for his fins : which done, then afterward 
with this fear, ſhame, and ſorrow, muſt needs ſucceed 
and be conjoined the ſecond part, that is to wit, a 


certain'faith, truſt, and confidence, of the mercy and 
goodneſs of God, whereby the penitent muſt conceive 
certain hope and faith, that God will forgive him his 
fins, and repute him juſtified, and of the number of 
his ele& children, not for the worthineſs of any merit 
or work done by the penitent, but for the only merirs 


of the blood and paſſion of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 


Item, That this certain faith and hope is gotten and 
alſo confirmed and made-more ſtrong by the applying 
of Chriſt's words and promiſes of his grace and favour, 
contained in his goſpel and the ſacrament inſtituted 
by bim in the New Teſtament : and therefore to attain 
this certain faith, the ſecond part of penance is neceſ- 
fary, that is to fay, confeſſion to a prieft, if it may 
be had; for the abſolution given by the prieſt was 
inſtituted of Chriſt, to apply the promiſes of God's 
grace and favour to the penitent. 1 

Wherefore as touching confeſſion, we will that all 
Biſhops and Preachers ſhall inſtruct and teach our 
people committed by us to their ſpiritual charge, that 
they ought and muſt certainly believe, that the words 
of abſolution, pronounced by the prieſt, be ſpoken 
by the authority given to him by Chriſt in the goſpel: 

Item, That they ought and muſt give no leſs faith 


and credence to the ſame words of abſolution, ſo 


pronounced by the miniſters of the church, than they 


would give unto the very words and voice of God 


himſelf, if he ſhould ſpeak unto us out of heaven, 
t according 


\ 
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according to the ſaying of Chriſt, Quorumcungue remiſe- 
ritis peccata, remitiuntur eis: quorumcunque retinueritis, re- 
tenta ſunt * : that is to ſay, Whoſe fins ſoever ye do for- 
ive, ſhall be forgiven : whoſe ſins ſoever ye do retain, - 
fall be retained. And again, in another place, Chriſt 
ſaith, Qui vos anuit, me audit , &c. that is to ſay, 
Wholoever heareth you, heareth me, ce. 
Item, That in no wiſe they do contemn this auri- 
cular confeſſion, which is made unto the miniſters of 
the church; but that they ought to repute the ſame 
as a very expedient and neceflary mean. -Whereby 
they may require and aſk this abſolution at the prieſts 
hands, at ſuch time as they ſhall find their conſciences 
grie ved with mortal fin, and have occaſion ſo to do; 
to the intent they may thereby attain certain comfort 
and conſolation of their conſciences. hg” | 
As touching the third part of penance, we will, 
that all Biſhops and Preachers ſhall inſtruct and teach 
our people, committed by us to their ſpiritual charge, 
that although Chriſt and his death be the ſufficient ob- 
lation, ſacrifice, ſatisfaction, and recompence, for the 
which God the Father forgiveth and remitteth to all 
finners not only their fin, but alſo eternal pain due 
for the ſame : yet all men truly penitent, contrite, 
and confeſſed, muſt needs alſo bring forth the fruits of 
penance, that is to ſay, prayer, faſting, alms-deeds, 
and muſt make reſtitution or ſatisfaction in will and 
deed to their neighbours, in ſuch things as they have 
done them wrong and injury in, and alſo muſt do all 
other works of mercy and charity, and expreſs 
their obedient will in the executing and fulfilling of 
God's commandment outwardly, when time, power, 
and occafion, ſhall be miniſtered unto them, or elſe they 
ſhall never be ſaved. For this is the expreſs precept and 
commandment of God, Agite fruus dignos panitentiæ t: 
that is to ſay, Do you the worthy fruits of penance, 


ohh xx. Luke x. 1 Lake à. t Luke iii. 4 , 
- nd 
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And St. P aul ſ aith, Nuemadmodum præbuiſtis membra 
 veftra ſerva immunditie, et iniquitati, ad aliam atque aliam 
mniquitatem : fic et nunc præbete membra eftra ſerva juſe. 
 titie ad ſantlificationem, & c: that is to ſay, Like, as 
times paſt you have given and applied yourſelves, and 
all the members of your body, to all filthy living and 
wickedneſs, continually increaſing the ſame : in like 
manner now you muſt give and apply yourſelves 
wholly to juſtice, increaſing continually in purity and 
cleanneſs of life. And in another place he ſaith, 
Caſtigo corpus meum, et in ſervitutem redigo F: that is 
to ſay, 1 chaſtiſe and ſubdue my. carnal body, and 
the affections of the ſame, and make them obedient 
unto the ſpirit. 

em, That theſe precepts and works of charity. be 
neceſſary works to our ſalvation, and God neceſſarily 
- requireth, that every penitent man ſhall perform the 
fame, whenſoever time, power, and occaſion, ſhall be 
miniſtered unto him ſo to do. 

Item, That by penance and ſuch good works of the 
ſame, we ſhall not only obtain everlaſting life, but 
alſo we ſhall deſerve remiſſion or mitigation of theſe 
preſent pains and afflictions in this world, according 
to the ſaying of St. Paul, Si nos ipſi judicaremus, non 
Judicaremur a Domino t: chat is to ſay, If we would 
correct and take puniſhment of att: As we ſhould 
not be ſo grievouſly corrected of God. And Zacha- 
rias, the prophet, faith, Convertimini ad me, et ego con- 
vertar ad vos || : that is to ſay, Turn yourſelves unto 
me, and 1 will turn again unto you.—And the pro- 
Phet Eſai ſaith, Frange effurienti panem tuum, et genos 
| Vagoſque induc in domum tuam. Cum videris nudum, operi 
eum, et carnem tuam ne deſpexeris : tunc erumpet quaſi mane 
lumen tuum, et ſanitas tua citius orietur, et anteibit faciem 
tuam juſtitia tua, et gloria Domini colliget te: tunc invo- 
cabis, et Dominus exaudiet te, clamabis, et dicet, Ecce 

* Row. viii. + L Cari. 3 1Cer, . * | Zach. i i. p 
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adſum. Tunc orietur in tenebris lux tua, et tenebre tus 
erunt ficut meridies, et requiem tibi dabit Dominas ſemper, 
et implebit ſplendoribus animam tuam, et ofſa tua liberabit, 
et eris quaſi hortus irriguus, et ſicut fons aquarum, cujus non 
deficient aquæ, &c. : that is to ſay, Break and deal 
thy bread unto the hungry, bring into thy houſe the 
poor man and ſuch as want harbour. When thou 
ſeeſt a naked man, give him cloaths to cover him 
with, and refuſe not to ſuccour and help the* poor 
and needy, for he is thine own fleſh : and if thou wilt 
thus do, then ſhall thy light gliſter out as bright as 
the ſun in the morning, and thy health ſhall ſooner 
ariſe unto thee, and thy juſtice ſhall go before thy 
face, and the glory of God ſhall gather thee up that 
thou ſhalt not fall : and whenſoever thou ſhalt call upon 
God, God ſhall hear thee : and whenſoever thou ſhalt 
cry unto God, God ſhall ſay, Lo, here I am, ready to 
help thee. Then ſhall thy light overcome all dark- 
neſs, and thy darkneſs ſhall be as bright as the ſun at 
noon-day, and then God ſhall give unto thee continual 
reſt, and ſhall fulfil thy ſoul with brightneſs, and ſhall 
deliver thy body from adverſity, and then thou ſhalt 
be like a garden that moſt plentifully bringeth forth 
all kind of fruits, and like the well-ſpring that never 
ſhall want water, &c. 5 | 

Theſe things and ſuch other ſhould be continually 
taught and inculked into the ears of our people, to 
the intent to ſtir. and provoke them unto good works, 
and by the ſelf-ſame good works to exerciſe and confirm 
their faith, and bope and look. for to receive at God's 
hand mitigation and remiſſion of the miſeries, cala- 
mities, and grievous puniſhments, which God ſendeth 
to men in this world for their ſins. 
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JusT1F1CATION: 


Fifthly, As. touching the order and cauſe of our 
juſtification, we will, that all Biſhops and Preachers 
ſhall inſtru and teach our people, committed by us 
to their ſpiritual charge, that this word juſtification 
fignifieth remiſſion of our ſins, and our acceptation or 
reconciliation into the grace and favour of God: that 
is to ſay, our perfect renovation in Chriſt, 

Item, That ſinners attain this juſtification by con- 
trition, and faith joined with charity, after ſuch fort 
and manner as we before mentioned and declared : not 
as tho' our contrition or faith, or any works proceed- 
ing thereof, can worthily merit or deſerve: to attain 
the ſaid juſtification ; for the only mercy and grace of 
the Father, promiſed freely unto us for his Son's ſake 
Jeſus Chriſt, and the merits of his blood and paſſion, 
be the only ſufficient and worthy cauſes thereof. And 
yet, that notwithſtanding to the attaining of the ſame 
juſtification God requireth to be in us not only in- 
ward contrition, perfect faith and charity, certain 
hope and confidence, with all other ſpiritual graces and 
motions, which, as we ſaid before, muſt neceſſarily 
concur in the remiſſion of our ſins, that is to ſay, our 
juſtification : but alſo he requireth and commandeth 
us, that, after we be juſtified, we muſt alſo have good 
works of charity, and obedience towards God, in the 
obſerving and fulfilling outwardly of his laws and 
commandments ; for although acceptation to everlaſt- 
ing life, be conjoined with. juſtification, yet our good 
works be neceſſarily required, to the attaining of ever- 
laſting life: and we, being juſtified, be neceſſarily bound, 
and it is our neceſſary duty to do good works, according 
to the ſaying of St. Paul, Debitores ſumus non carni, 
ut ſecundum vivamus, nam fi ſecundum carnem vixerimus, 
moriemur. Sin autem ſpiritu facta corporis mortificaverimus, 
vivemus. Etenim quicungue ſpixitu Dei ducuntur, bii ſunt filit 
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Dei: that is to ſay, We be bound not to live according 
to the fleſh, and to fleſhly appetites: for if we will 
live ſo, we ſhall undoubtedly be damned. And con- 
trary, if we mortify the deeds of our fleſh, and live 
according to the ſpirit, we ſhall be ſaved. For who- 
ſoever be led by the ſpirit of God, they be the chil- 
dren of God. And Chriſt ſaith, Si vis ad vitam 
ingredi, ſerva mandata f: that is to ſay, If ye will 
come to heaven, keep the commandments. And St. 
Paul, ſpeaking of evil works, ſaith, Qui talia agunt, 
regnum Dei non poſſidebunt t: that is to ſay, Whoſoever 
commit ſinful deeds, ſhall never come to heaven. 

' Wherefore we will, that all Biſhops and Preachers 
ſhall inſtruct and teach our people, committed by us 
unto their ſpiritual charge, that God neceſſarily requi- 
reth of us, to do good works commanded by him, 
and that not only outward and civil works, but alſo 
the inward ſpiritual motions and graces of the Holy 
Ghoſt : that is to ſay, To dread and fear God, to 
love God, to have firm confidence and truſt in God, 
to invocate and call upon God, to have patience in 
all adverſities, to hate fin, and to have certain pur- 
poſe and will not to fin again, and ſuch other like 
motions and virtues. For Chriſt ſaith, Ni abundave- 
rit juſtitia veſtra pluſquam Scribarum et Phariſcorum, non 
intrabitis in regnum calorum || : that is to ſay, We muſt 
'not only do outward, civil, good works, but alſo we 
muſt have theſe aforeſaid inward ſpiritual motions, 
conſenting and agreeable to the laws of God. 


Articles concerning the laudable ceremonies uſed in 
the church; and, firſt, | 


Of IMaces. 


As touching images, truth it is, that the ſame have 
been ueſd in the Old Teſtament, and alſo for the great 


® Rom, viii. + Matt. xix. f Gal. „ Matt. v. 
| abuſes 
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abuſes of them ſometime deſtroyed and put down: 
and in the New Teſtament they have been alſo 
allowed, as good authors do declare. Wherefore we 
will, that all Biſhops and Preachers ſhall inſtruct and 
teach our people, committed by us to their ſpiritual ' 
charge, how they ought and may uſe them: and firſt 
that they may be attributed unto them, that they be 
repreſenters of virtue and good example; and that 
they alſo be by occaſion the kindlers and ſtirrers of 
mens minds, and make men oft to remember and 
lament their fins and offences, eſpecially the images 
of Chriſt and our Lady: and that therefore it is 
mete, that they ſhould ſtand in the churches, and none 
otherwiſe. to be eſteemed. And to the intent the rude 

people ſhould not thenceforth take ſuperſtition, as in 
time paſt it is thought that the ſame hath uſed to do, 
we will, that our Biſhops and Preachers diligently ſhall 
teach them, and according to this doctrine reform 
their abuſes: for elſe there might fortune idola- 
try to enſue, which God forbid. And as for cenſing 
of them, and kneeling and offering unto them, with 
other like worſhips, although the ſame hath entered by 
devotion, and fallen to cuſtom, yet the people ought 
to be diligently taught, that they in no wiſe do it, 
nor think it meet to be done to the ſame images, but 
only to be done to God and in his honour, although 
it be done before the images, whether it be of Chriſt, 
of the Croſs, of our Lady, or of any other Saint 
beſide. SN... 


Of HonovkinG of SainTs. 


As touching the honouring of ſaints, we will, that 
all Biſhops and Preachers ſhall inſtruct and teach our 
people, committed by us unto their ſpiritual charge, 
that ſaints now being with Chriſt in heaven be to be 
honoured of Chriſtian peopleon earth, but not with that 
confidence and honour which ate only due unto God, 
| Gg 3 | ttuſting 
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. truſting to attain at their hands that which muſt be 
had only of God; but that they be thus to be honoured, 
. becauſe they be known the ele& perſons of Chriſt, 
| becauſe they be paſſed in godly. life out of this tran- 
ſitory world, becauſe they already do reign in glory 
with Chriſt, and moſt eſpecially to laud and praiſe 
Chriſt in them for their excellent virtues, which he 
planted in them, for example of and by them to ſuch 
as are yet in this world to live in virtue and goodneſs; 
and allo not to fear to die for Chriſt, and his cauſe, 
as ſome of them did : and finally to take them in that 
they may be the advancers of our prayers and demands 
unco Chriſt. By theſe ways, and ſuch like, be ſaints to 
be honoured and had in reverence, and by none other. 


Of PRAYING to SainTs. 


As touching praying to ſaints, we will, that all 
Biſhops and Preachers ſhall inſtru and teach our 
people, committed by us unto their ſpiritual charge, 
that albeit grace, remiſſion of fin, and ſalvation, 
cannot be obtained but of God only by the mediation 
of our Saviour Chriſt, which is'only ſufficient mediator 
for our fins: yet it is very laudable to pray to ſaints 
in heaven everlaſtingly living, whoſe charity is ever 
permanent to be interceſſors and to pray for us, and 
with us unto Almighty God after this manner, al! 
holy angels, and ſaints in heaven, pray for us, and 
with us, unto the Father, that for his dear Son Jeſus 
Chriſt's ſake, we may have grace of him and remiſ- 
fion of our ſins, with an calneſt purpoſe (not wanting 
ghoſtly ſtrength) to obſerve and keep his holy com- 
mandments, and never to decline from the ſame again 
unto our lives end. And in this manner we may pray 
to our bleſſed Lady, to St. John Baptiſt, to all and 
every the Apoſtles, or any other ſaint particularly, as 
our devotion doth ſerve us: ſo that it be done with- 
out any vain ſuperſtition as to think that any ſaint is 
more merciful, or will hear us ſooner than Chriſt, or 
| that 
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that any ſaint doth ſerve for one thing more than other, 

or is patron of the ſame. And likewife we muſt keep 

holidays unto God, in memory of him and his ſaints, 

upon ſuch days as the. church hath ordained their 
memories to be celebrated; except they be mitigated 

and moderated by the aſſent and commandment of us 

the ſupreme head to the ordinaries, and then the ſub- 

| yore ought to obey it. 


Of RirESs ad CERN EMONIES. F 


As concerning the rites and ceremonies of Chriſt's 
church, as to have fuch veſtments in doing God's ſer- 
vice, as be and have been moſt part uſed; as ſprink- 
ling of boly water, to put us in remembrance of our 
baptiſm, and the blood ot Chriſt ſprinkled for our 
redemption upon the croſs : giving of holy bread, to 
put us in remembrance of the ſacrament of the altar, 
that all Chriftian men be one body myſtical of Chriſt, 
as the bread is made of many grains and yet but one 
loaf, and to put us in remembrance of the receiving 9 
the holy ſacrament and body of Chriſt, the which | 
we ought to receive in right charity, which, in the 
beginning of Chriſt's church, men did more often re- 
ceive, than they uſe now-a- days to do: bearing of 
candles on Candlemas-day, in memory of Chriſt the 
ſpiritual light, of whom Simon did propheſy, as is“ 
read in the church that day; giving of aſbes on Aſh- 
Wedneſday, to put in remembrance every Chriſtian N 
man, in the beginning of Lent and penance, that he 3 
is but aſhes and earth, and thereto ſhall return, which 
is right neceſfary to be uttered from henceforth, in 
our mother tongue, always on the fame day : bear- 
ing of palms on Palm Sunday, in memory of the receiv- 
ing of Chriſt into Jerufalem a little before his death, 
that we may have the ſame deſire to receive him into 
our hearts : creeping to the croſs, and humbling our- 
ſelves to Chriſt on Good - Friday before the Croſs, and 
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there offering unto Chriſt before the ſame,” and kit 
ing of it in memory of our redemption by Chriſt made 
upon the croſs: ſetting up the ſepulture of Chriſt, 
whoſe body, after his death, was buried: the bal. 
lowing of the font, and other like exorciſms, and bene- 
dictions, by the miniſters of Chriſt's church, and all 
other like laudable cuſtoms, rites, and ceremonies 
be not to be contemned and| caſt away, but to be uſed 
and continued as things good and laudable, to put us 
in remembrance of thoſe ſpiritual things that they do 
ſignify, not ſuffering them to be forgotten, or to be 
put in oblivion, but renewing them in our memories 
from time to time : but none of theſe ceremonies have 
wer to remit ſin, but only to ſtir and lift up our 
winds unto _ by whom only our fins be forgiven. 


Of PurGaTORY. 


Foraſmuch as due order of charity requireth, and 
the. book of Maccabees, and divers ancient doctors, 
plainly ſhew, that it is a very good and charitable deed 

to pray for ſouls departed : and foraſmuch alſo as ſuch 
uſage hath continued in the church ſo many years, 
even from the beginning, we will, that all Biſhops and 
Preachers ſhall inftru& and teach our people, committed 
by us unto their ſpiritual charge, that no man ought 
to be grieved with the continuance of the ſame, and that 
it ſtandeth with the very due -order of charity, a 
Chriſtian man to pray for ſouls departed, and to com- 
mit them in our prayers to God's mercy, and alſo to 
cauſe others to pray for them in maſſes and exequies, 
and to give alms to others to pray for them, whereby 
they may be relieved and holpen of ſome part of their 
Pain. But foraſmuch as the place where they be, the 
name thereof, and kind of pains there alſo, be to us 
uncertain by ſcripture, therefore this, with all other 
things, we remit to Almighty God, into-whoſe mercy 
i is mete and convenient for us to recommend them, 
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truſting that God accepteth our prayers for them, re- 
ferring the reſt wholly, to God, to whom is known 
their eſtate and condition: wherefore it is much neceſ- 
ſary, that ſuch abuſes be clearly put away, which, un- 
det the name of purgatory, hath been advanced, as 
to make men believe, that through the Biſhop of 
Rome's pardon fouls might clearly be delivered out 
of purgatory, and all the pains of it: or that maſſes 
ſaid at ſcala cali, or other where, in any place, or 
before any image, might likewiſe deliver. them from 
all their pain, and ſend them ſtraight to heaven, and 
other like abuſes. | 


Theſe conſtitutions or articles, (commonly called 
Henry VI1I.'s creed) were ſigned by Thomas Crom- 
well, the King's Vicar-general, Archbiſhop Cranmer, 
ſeventeen Biſhops, forty Abbors or Priors, and fifty 
Archdeacons or deputies from the lower-houſe of con- 
vocation, among whom were two Italians, viz. Peter 
Vannes, Archdeacon of Worceſter, and ſometime one 
of the King's agents at Rome to ſolicit the divorce, 
and Polydore Virgil, who was Archdeacon of Wells, 
and wrote a Latin hiſtory of England, and was the 
laſt Collector of Peter Pence in this kingdom“. 

Although 


The reaſon why confirmation is not mentioned in the pre- 
ceding articles, may partly appear from the anſwers to the followin 
queſtions, preſerved in manuſcript in the Britiſh Muſeam. The ir 
— anſwers are ſaid to be by John Capon Biſhop of Bangor, an 
the other three by Archbiſhop Cranmer. | 

Queſtion I. Whether the ſacrament of confirmation be of the New 
Teſtament inſtitution, or not? e Fig 

Anſwer, Not of Chrift, but ſince the time of the New Teſtament 
d up ſo far as we know by ſcripture ; but of the footſteps of the 
church. | | 

Queſtion II. What is the outward fign and thing fignified in this 
ſacrament ? | 

'Anfwer, I anſwer, the outward ſigns be the unctions with chriſm, 
and certain words thereunto appointed. As to the inviſible grace 
promiſed by ſcripture, we find none; but, by Doctors, we find that 
thereby is given ghoſtly ſtrength to confeſs boldly the faith, and to 
ſeſiſt the temptations of the adverſary. / 8 
| | ; Queſtion 
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ATION the corporal preſence in the ſacrament,” 
dhe neceſſity of auricular confeſſion, the applying to 
Hints as interceſſors, and the keeping up of images, 
"were retained as articles of faith; yet thoſe, who were 
. *Giffatisfied with theſe tenets, hoped that they might i in 
- "Wave be abohfhed, —© 

It was at this juncture that the exceſſive number of 
| holidays was reduced; the feaſts of the patrons of 
*<hurches laid aſide, and thoſe of their dedication (com- 
'moaly called Fakes) ordered to be obſerved, all over 
tte kingdom, only on the firſt. Sunday in October. 
The Biſhops alſo, in their injunctions, now required 
- the Epiſtle * Goſpel to be read in Engliſh, ordered 
:an Engliſh Bible to be provided in all pariſhes (with 
The Taftitution for. the neceſſary erudition of a Chriftign 
mar) to be explained to the people; who were inſtruct- 
ed, that they could be ſaved only by the mercy of God, 
and the merits of Chriſt, and were not to worſhip 


\ * offer lights, or gifts, to any image and all, 


of the church. 


% 


* Queſtion III. What mike be made that the ſaid gifts ſhall be 
, received by this ſacrament ? 

"Anſwer. I anſwer, as to the promiſe made by ſcripture we find 
none. The Doctors only write, that by this ſacrament be received 
te gifts above-mentioned. | 


» Queſtion-I: Whether 8 be ;nftitured by Chriſt ? 

. Anſwer, There is no place in ſcripture that declareth this ſacra- 
ment to be inſtituted by Chriſt ; for, firſt, the places alledged for the 
ſame be no inſtitution, but the acts and deeds of the apoſtles. Se- 
condly, thoſe acts and deeds were done for ſpecial uſe by the apoſtles 
forthe confirmation of the godly word ſpoken at that time. Thirdly, 
Ws the ſaid ſpecial aſe*doth not now remain with the miniſters, 
of the apoſtles, 


J Queſtion II. What i is the external ſign? 
= Anſwer. The church uſeth cream for the exterior ſign, but Ps 


ſeripture maketh no mention thereof. 
Queſtion. III. What is the efficacy of this facrament ? . 
"nh The Biſhop, in the name of the church, doth invocate _ 


| by N Ghoſt, to give ſtrength and conſtancy, with other ſpiritual 


to the perſon confirmed ; ſo that the efficacy of this ſacra- 
3 is of ſuch * is the prayer of the 9 in the name 
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to which there was any reſort, on account of any 
| ſappoſed peculiar excellence, were taken away. 
As the Pope had called a general council at Mantua, 
where he expected to be maſter of all debates, the 
convocation, ' on July 20, the laſt day of the ſeſſion, 
declared their opinion, That, though nothing was 
better inſtituted by the ancient fathers, tor the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the faith, the extirpation of hereſies, the heal- 
ing of ſchiſms, and the unity of the Chriſtian church, 
than general councils, gathered in the Holy Ghoſt, 
duly called to an indifferent place, with other neceſſary 
requiſites; fo, on the other hand, nothing would pro- 
duce more baleful effects, than a general council called 
upon private malice, ambition, or other carnal motives; 
and Chriſtian Princes, by whoſe general conſent it was 
to be called, ought to uſe their endeavours to prevent 
ſo great a miſchief.” The King, fatisfied with this 
decifion of his clergy, publiſhed a proteſt againſt the 
council ſummoned to meet at Mantua; ſhewing, 
% That the Pope had no power to call one, it belong- 
ing now to Chriſtian Princes, as it formerly did to the 
Emperors ; that the Pope had no jufiſdiction in Eng- 
land, and could ſummon none from thence ; that the 
place was neither ſafe nor proper, and nothing could 
be done to any purpoſe if the Pope preſided in it, ſince 
one of the chief reaſons, for deſiring a council, was, 
the reducing his power within its old limit; that he 
much deſired a free general council, but he was ſure 
this could not be fo, the Pope having called it at a 
time when the Emperor and the King of France were 
at war, knowing that few would come to it, and 
might carry things as he pleaſed ; that it was unſafe 
any Engliſhman to go to Mantua, and Popes had fo 
often broke their oaths and promiſes, that there was 
no relying on their ſafe- conducts; that himſelf had no 
reaſon to truſt the Pope, who had, for three years paſt, 
been ſtirring up all Chriſtendom againſt him, and tried 
all ways poſſible to create him trouble; that he would 
| not 
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not go to any council called by a Biſhop of Rome; 
but, in caſe of a general peace between Chriſtian 
Princes, would gladly hearken to a true general coun- 
cil, and, in the mean time, would preſerve all the ar- 
-ricles of faith in his kingdom.” It was on theſe ac- 
counts, that he proteſted againſt any council's being 
held at Mantua, or any where elſe, by the Biſhop of 
Rome's authority, and declared, he would neither ac- 
| knowledge it, nor receive any of its decrees. | 
The people of England, who had long groaned un- 
der the burthen of Papal exactions, were generally 
pleaſed with the aboliſhing the Pope's ſupremacy ; but 
were not ſo well ſatisfied with the late ſuppreſſion of 
religious houſes; thinking it as well unjuſt, that they 
ſhould be deſtroyed for the delinquency of a few indi- 
viduals, as ſacrilegious, that what the piety of their 
anceſtors had dedicated to God, ſhould be converted 
to prophane uſes, The gentry uſed to provide for their 
younger children, and decayed friends, in thoſe houſes, 
and to be entertained themſelves at the Abbots tables: 
_ travellers were lodged there, and the poor relieved, by 
the alms daily diſtributed at monaſteries. The act of 
parliament, which ſuppreſſed them, obliged the far- 
mers, to whom the ſcites of convents were leaſed by the 
crown, to keep up the uſual hoſpitality ; and the King 
ſold the houſes and lands to gentlemen at the eaſier 
rates for that purpoſe, and to make it their intereſt to 
ſupport what had been done: but this hoſpitality was 
probably not exerciſed, even at firſt, with the ſame 
-freedom and plenty, as it had been done by the Monks, 
and was, in a little time, dropped entirely. Books 
had been written, to expoſe the vices, crimes, and 
impoſtures of the religious: but this did not hinder 
their being pitied, when ſhoals of them, wandering 
from place to place, in a diſtreſſed and begging con- 
dition, told their own tale, and complained of the 
cruelty or impiety of their treatment. To prevent 
their being reſtored, the new proprietors thought it 
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proper to deſtroy their neſts; churches and cloiſters 
were pulled down; the bells, lead, and other mate- 
rials fold z and this havock, being viſible in all parts 
of the country, ſhocked abundance of perſons, beſides 
the fimple and devout, who lamented their relations 
being likely to continue longer in purgatory, through 
the want of maſſes being ſaid for their deliverance. To 
abate ſomething of the general clamour, the King re- 
ſtored fifteen convents of men, and ſixteen nunneries, 
of the leaſt exceptionable in their conduct, which ſub- 
ſiſted till the general diſſolution of abbeys : but this did 
not hinder inſurrections being made in ſeveral counties. 
The firſt that-broke out was in Lincolnſhire ; where 
one Dr. Mackrel, Prior of Barlings, in 1 
that county, calling himſelf Captain Cobler, Cys 4 
| incolnſhire 
got 20,000 men together; and ſwearing er De. 
them to be true to God, the King, and Madre. 
the commonwealth, drew up their grie- 
vances, in a few articles, which they ſent to the King, 
whoſe ſupremacy they acknowledged; defiring he 
would redreſs them by advice of his nobility. The 
ſuppreſſion of ſo many religious houſes ; the act of 
uſes *; ſome evil counſellors of mean birth about the 
court; and the apprehenſions of the plate and treaſure 
of their churches being to be taken, were the ſubject 
of their complaint. n | 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, was ſent againſt 
them, on October 7, with a commiſſion to raiſe for- 
ces, and an anſwer to their petition, wrote in a high 
ſtrain, granting none of their requeſts, and requiring 
them to fubmit to his mercy, and deliver up their 
** 
This was a ſtatute, paſſed in the preceding ſeſſion of parliament, 
to puta ſtop to the alienation of lands by wills and feofments, made 
uſe of to defraud him, and other Lords, of ſuch parts of their revenue 
as aroſe from wards, marriages, heriots, reliefs, primier ſeiſins, and 
aids in certain caſes: and in order to prevent ſach frauds for the fu- 
ture, it was enacted, that no land ſhould paſs by bargain and ſale, 
unleſs by writings indented, ſealed, and enrolled. | 
Carre, vol. iii. p. 135. 
leaders. 
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leaders. This anſwer enraging them, they appeared 
eager for a march to London; but ſome gentlemen of 
the country, whom they had forced to join them, mo- 
derated their reſentments, and ſent the Duke word, 
that nothing would contribute ſo effectually to if 
perſe them, as a general pardon. A new proclama- 
tion was accordingly publiſhed, requiring them to re- 
turn home, if they expected mercy ; for whilſt they 
continued in arms, no pardon would be granted. 
This, with the Duke of Suffolk's advance, and the 
King's preparing to march againſt them, cauſed them 
ro diſperſe, the moſt ſtubborn flying northwards ; and 
Captain Cobler, with other of their leaders, being ap- 
prehended, were executed. 
Infurredion What diſpoſed the King to give theſe 
in Yorkſhire inſurgents hopes of mercy, was, the ad- 
unden Ro- vice of a much greater body of rebels being 
bert Aſte. got together, to the number of 40,000 
men, in Yorkſhire. This riſing was the more formi- 
dable, becauſe of its neighbourhood to Scotland, and 
James V.'s being the prefumptive heir of the crown, 
by Henry's two daughters being declared illegitimate. 
But it happened Juckily, that this Prince was now ab- 
ſent from his kingdom, having gone in July to France, 
in order to marry a daughter of the Duke of Ven- 
doſme; though, either not liking the young lady, 
or taking a greater fancy to Madelaine, daughter of 
the King of France, he married this laſt on che new- 
year's day following; the young Queen being then in 
a viſible decay, and dying not long after of a con- 
ſumption . One Robert Aſke, an ordinary gentle- 
man, but well enough qualified to raiſe and govern a 
mob, put himſelf at the head of the rebels, ' whoſe 
march was called the N of grace. Some prieſts 


* James, in his return from France on this occaſion, happening 
to touch on the. coaſt of England, was importuned to take up arms 
2yainſt the tyrant Henry: but he declined embracing their propo- 
ſals. 
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marched before them with croſſes in their hands; and 
on their banners they had a crucifix, with five wounds, 
and a chalice : and every one wore on his ſleeve, as 
the badge of the party, an emblem of the five wounds 
of Chriſt, with the name of Jeſus wrought in the mid- 
dle. They all proteſted on oath, that they engaged 
in this undertaking for the love of God, the preſerva- 
tion of the King's perſon and iſſue, the purifying of 
the nobility, the outing of all low-born and evil coun- 
ſellors, and not for their private advantage, or with 
any malicious intent, having only in their view the 
croſs and faith of Chriſt, the reſtitution of the church, 
and the ſuppreſſion of heretics and their doctrines.“ 
To countenance theſe pretences, which gained them 
many partizans, they reſtored the religious to ſeveral 
diſſolved monaſteries; and, to draw in the common 
people, gave out, that the King deſigned to get all 
the gold of England into his own hands, under colour 
of recoining it; that he would ſeize all unmarked cat- 
tle, and all the ornaments of pariſh-churches ; and 
they ſhould be forced to pay for chriſtenings, mar- 
riages, and burials (orders having been given for 
keeping regiſters thereof) and for licences to eat white 
bread,” Edward Lee, Archbiſhop of York, and 
Thomas Lord Darcy, both ſuſpected of promoting the 
inſurrection, were in Pontefract caſtle ; and ſurrender- 
ing it to them, took their oath of engagement. The 
inſurgents reduced York and Hull : but the caſtles of 
Skipton and Scarborough held out againſt all their ef- 
forts; the firſt being defended by Henry Clifford, Earl 
of Cumberland, although he was forſaken by 500 gen- 
tlemen, whom he retained at his own expences; and 
the latter by Sir Ralph Euers, though he and his gar- 
rifon taſted no other food for four and twenty hours 
than ſimple bread and water. . | 

The example of the Archbiſhop and Darcy tempt- 
ing the commons of Richmondſhire, Durham, Weſt- 
moreland, and Lancaſhire, to riſe, George Talbor, 
3 Ear! 
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Earl of Shrewſbury, marched againſt them with ſo 
much zeal and diligence, that he did not wait Henry's 
ſending him a commiſſion, not doubting but his ſer- 
vices would merit a pardon for this preſumption, The 


King made him commander in chief of all his forces 


in the North; and, ordering the Duke of Suffolk to 
ſay in Lincolnſhire, to keep that county quiet, ſent, 


on October 20, Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 


and Henry Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter, with ſome 
forces, to Shrewſbury's aſſiſtance. Henry propoſed to 
follow in perſon with a greater body; and had iſſued a 


general ſummons for all his nobility to meet him, on 


November 7, at Northampton; but was diverted from 


it by Norfolk and Shrewſbury, who thought the beſt 


way of reducing the rebels, was to gain them by amu- 
ſing them with treaties ; their number being ſo very 
great, that they could not keep long together for want 
of provifions. The Earl ſent an herald to them with 
a proclamation, requiring them to lay down their arms, 
and ſubmit to the King's mercy : but Aſke, who aſ- 
ſumed all the ſtate of a Prince, rather than of a gene- 
ral, would not ſuffer it to be read, when he under- 
ſtood the contents. The King's troops did not exceed 


5000 men; ang with theſe the noblemen took poſt at 


Doncaſter, fortifying the bridge, and lining the river 
with their men, to hinder the rebels marching ſouth - 
wards. Aſke, with an army at leaſt ſix times more 


numerous, had. reſolved to force a paſſage : but heavy 


rains falling on the two days he had appointed for that 
purpoſe, the fords became unpaſſable ; and Norfolk 
made uſe of that diſappointment to engage him in a 
treaty. This afforded an opportunity for ſome agents 
he had employed among the rebels to inſinuate, that 


their leaders were making terms for themſelves, and 


would leave the reſt to be hanged or ruined. The 
poorer fort, whom Aſke would not ſuffer to plunder 
the country for ſubſiſtence, were already reduced to 


great neceſſities; and hearkening the more readily to 
1 | theſe 
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| theſe ſuggeſtion, diſbanded apace. Norfolk, ſeeing 
| the ſucceſs of his meaſures, propoſed their ſending de- 

uties to court witch their demands offering to go 

| along with them, 2nd intercede in their behalf. This 

| he knew would take up ſome time, and moſt of them 

| would diſperſe before his return. Sir RobertEllerker, 

and Robert Bowes, two gentlemen that had been taken 

at Hull, and forced to go with them, were ſent to 

Windſor; and the anſwer was delayed, till moſt of 

| them had diſbanded : but the King, hearing that they 

had engaged to return upon notice, and that they re- 

ſented their not receiving an anſwer, ſent the Duke of 

Norfolk to them with a general pardon ; ſix only ex- 

cepted by name, and four others not named. As the 

inſurgents had no proſpect of ſufficient redreſs of their 

complaints, and every one dreading himſelf ro be one 

of the four, they rejected the propoſal ; though the 

King, to pacify them a little, had, by new injunctions, 

ordered all the uſual ceremonies of the church to be 
continued by the clergy, | 

It was neceſſary to come to a new treaty with the 

rebels; and 300 of them had ſafe-conducts for coming, 

on December 6, tò Doncaſter, where it was to be ſet- 

tled with his Majeſty's commiſſioners. There were« 

hopes, that, in ſo great a number, ſome might fall 

out with the reſt, and diſagree in what was to be aſk- 

ed: but as this had been adjuſted in a meeting of the 

clergy, that ſided with the inſurgents, at Pontefract, 

they all agreed in their demands. Theſe were, “ a 

|; * he pardon ; a parliament to be held at Tork; 
Courts of juſtice to be fixed there, for deciding all law- 

ſuits north of Frent; a repeal of the acts of parlia- 

ment for uſes; for making words miſpriſion of trea- 

ſon; for the clergy's paying tenths and firſt- fruits to 

\ the King; and for the laſt ſubſidy. They deſired the 

Princeſs Mary might be reſtored to her right of ſuc- 

ceſſion, the Pope to his late juriſdiction, and the reli- 


gious to their convents ; that the Lutherans might be 
Vol. II. No. 20. H h puniſhed ; 
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puniſhed ; that Audeley, the Lord Chancellor, and 


Cromwell, Lord Privy Seal, might be excluded from 


the next parliament ; and that Lee and Leighton, who 
had viſited the monaſteries, might be impriſoned for 
bribery andextortion.” The rebels made ſome other 
requeſts, but in ſuch general terms, that the King ea- 
ſily put them off with a general anſwer; and the Duke 


of Norfolk writing him word with regard to the reſt, 


that he thought a general pardon, and a parliament in 
the North, would content them, the King, on De- 


cember , granted them, under the great ſeal, a ge- 


neral and free pardon of all rebellions, treaſons, fe- 
Jonies, and treſpaſſes, to that day, if they made their 
ſubmiſſion to the Duke of Norfolk and Earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, and did not repeat their offence, Theſe terms 


being accepted, the rebels diſperſed ; and Norfolk and 


Shrewſbury being ordered to ſtay in the country with 


their forces till things were fully compoſed, brought 
them all to an entire ſubmiſſion ; obliging them to re- 


nounce their oaths made during the rebellion, and to 


take a new one for their future good behaviour. The 


Lord Darcy and Aſke were ſent to London, where the 
former was impriloned in the Tower; but the latter 


was well received, the King having a mind either to 
engage him in his ſervice, or to get from him a diſco- 


very of ſuch abbots as had furniſhed money, and of 


other perſons in different parts of the realm, who had 
favoured the Yorkſhire inſurrection. 


5 | A. D. 1537.] Whether people were 


Another inſurrec- apprehenſive that the pardon would not 


on in the North, 1 
e inviolably obſerved, or whether the 


_ clergy, diſſatisfied at not obtaining all their demands, 


ſpirited them up anew, clandeſtine meetings were held 
in the beginning of this year, and there broke out, in 
February, another commotion in the North, though 
not ſo dangerous as the former. Two gentlemen of 
Cumberland, Nicholas Muſgrave and Thomas Tilby, 
railing a body of 8000 men, attacked Carliſle : but 
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being repulſed by the citizens, were in their return 
routed by the Duke of Norfolk, who put all the offi- 
cers (except Muſgrave, that eſcaped) to death by mar- 
tial law, with about ſeventy other perſons. Sir Fran- 
cis Biggot, and one Helam, attempting to ſurpriſe 
Hull, were taken and executed. There were ſeveral 
other riſings in the country, and Aſke, quitting the 
court without leave, had embarked in one of them; 
but they were ſoon cruſhed. Ihe pretence for them 
was, that a parliament was not held at York, as had 
been promiſed : but the King ſaid, the rebels had not 
kept conditions with him, and he would not call one 
till all was quiet. The Duke of Norfolk, diſplaying 
the royal banner, executed martial law, where ever he 
ſaw it requiſite; Aſke was po to death at Hull; other 
gentlemen, with ſome abbors and priors, at York, and 
in different towns of that county, The Lord Darcy 
was beheaded on Tower-hill, and the Lord Huſſey at 
Lincoln. The former, at his trial, accuſed the Duke 
of Norfolk of having encouraged the rebels to perſiſt 
in their demands: but this nobleman's great ſervices 
ſer him above all ſuſpicion. The Duke denied the 
charge, and offered to clear himſelf by ſingle combat: 
but the King declared himſelf "ſatisfied with his con- 
duct. The executions were not all over till June ; 
and the King, in the next month, publiſhed a general 
amneſty all over the North, which was received with 
great joy, and, putting an end to people's fears, re- 
eſtabliſned. the quiet of the country. 

Theſe riſings ſeem to have been made purely for 
the Papal intereſts, without any encouragement on 
the part of the Emperor, with whom Henry had been 
on pretty good terms ſince his reconciliation. with his 
daughter the Princeſs Mary, whom it was in his power 
to declare his heir, according to the late act for regu- 
lating the ſucceſſion. 

The King of England's friendſhip with France ren- 
dered him ſecure on the ſide of Scotland: it had al- 
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ready defeated all the ſolicitations uſed by the Em- 
ror and the Pope, to embark James V. in a quarrel 
with England: and this Prince being ſtill more cloſely 
united to Francis, by the marriage of his daughter 
Madelaine, and, upon her deceaſe in July, by a con- 
tract for another, with Mary of Lorraine, daughter of 
Claude Duke of Guiſe, and widow of Louis II. Duke 
of Longueville, Henry had no apprehenſions of being 
attacked from that quarter. The ſuppreſſion of the 
late rebellion diſcouraged all attempts of the like na- 
ture, and rendered him abſolute maſter of England “. 
To theſe advantages was added, on October 12, 
: the birth of a ſon, and undoubted heir of 
-Birth o T Fg : ; 
Edward VI. all his dominions, to the inexpreſſible joy 
of the whole nation, and as much to the 
King's ſatisfaction. It was a bleſſing which had been 
the ſubject of his moſt ardent wiſhes : but his joy on 
the occaſion was greatly allayed by the death of the 
Queen, the beſt beloved of all his wives, and highly. 
celebrated for her humility, goodneſs of nature, and 
ſweetneſs of temper, who expired twelve days after, 
and was buried at Windſor . 
. | The 
* The King, thinking himſelf free from all danger of a foreign 
invaſion, ventured to put to death Thomas Fitzgerald, eldeſt ſon 
of Gerald, late Earl of Kildare, with his five uncles ; who having, 
by the Emperor's encouragement, and promiſes of ſuccours, raiſed, 
about three years before, a formidable rebellion in Ireland, and 
treated with the Pope for an inveſtiture of the realm, to be held in 
vaſſalage of the ſee of Rome, had been forced the laſt year to ſub- 
mit to mercy, and been attainted ſoon after by a parliament held et 
Dublin. Leonard, Lord Grey, deputy of Ireland, to whom they 
had ſubmitted, interceded ſtrongly in their behalf, when he ſent 
them priſoners to London: but the affairs of that kingdom being 
now ſettled, as well by ſome new laws, and a reception of the acts 
lately paſſed in England, for extinguiſhing the Pope's power, for 
acknowledgment of the regal ſupremacy, and a grant of the twen- 
tieth part of the value of ecclefiaſtical benefices to the crown, as by 


a peace with the O Neils; and the Kildare family being alone able 
to diſturb the peace of that country, Henry thought proper, in Fe- 


' bruary, to give orders for their execution. | 
7 In the courſe of this year, King Henry iſſued the following pro- 
clamation againſt hereſy and heretics, which recites, That of late 


< many 


— 
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A. D. 1338. ] The King could not expect a more fa- 
vourable time, for executing his deſign ot ſuppreſſing all 


many ſtrangers, born out of this land, are arrived and come into 
this realm, which, albeit they were baptiſed in their infancy or 
childhood, according to the ordinance of the univerſal church of 


Chriſt ; yet that notwithſtanding, in contempt of the holy ſacrament 


of baptiſm, ſo given and received, they have, of their own pre- 
ſumption and authority, lately re-baptiſed themſelves; and over 
and beſides that, they deny the molt bleſſed and holy ſacramant of 
the altar to be really the very body of cur Lord Jeſus Chriſt; and yer 
farther, they keep, hold, and teach other divers and ſundry peſti- 
lent herefies, againſt God and his holy ſcriptures, to the great un- 
Ane of Chriſtendom, and perdition of 1onumerable Chriſtian 
ouls ; wherefore a great number of them have been Jawfuily and 
judicially convicted of their deteſtable hereſies, and have and ſhall 
ſuffer pain of death for the ſame, as reaſon and juſtice requireth in that 
behalt, the King's moſt Royal Majeſty. being ſupreme head in earth, 
unger God, of the church of England, always intending to defend 
and maintain the faith of Chriſt, and the ſacraments of holy church, 
and daily ſtudying and intending, above all things, to ſave his lo- 
ving ſubjects, members of the ſaid church, from falling into any er- 
roneous opinions and damnable hereſies, into which they might hap- 
pen to fall, and be infected by the communion and converſation of 
ſuch ſeditious and erroneous perſons, ordereth, and ſtraitly chargeth 
and commandeth, that all and ſingular ftrangers now being in this 
his realm, as well ſuch as have recanted and revoked their {aid he- 
reſies, as others that have or do hold, and teach thoſe or any other 
erroneous opinions or hereſies againſt God, the holy ſcriptures, and 
the church, ſhall, within ſeven days next after this preſent procla- 
mation, depart out of this his realm, ard all other his dominions, 
on pain to ſuffer death, if they, contrary to this proclamation, do 
abide, and be apprehended or taken ; and that no perſon hereafter, 
being of the ſame ſects, and holding ſuch erroneous opinions and 
hereſies, upon like pain, repair into this his realm, or into any part 
or place of his dominion: : and over this, his Highneſs ſtraiily char- 

eth and commandeth, that none of his own faithful and loving 
ſubjects be ſo hardy as to hold, keep, and teach, any hereſy or er- 
rors, contrary to God and the holy ſcripture, upon like pain above 
remembered ; willing and commanding, as well all prelates of holy 
church, and all nobles, mayors, juſtices, ſheriffs, bailiffs, conſta- 
bles, and all other his miniſters and loving ſubjects, that they, and 
every one of them, ſhall put their good and effectual endeavour for 
the apprehending of ſuch as they ſhall hear or know to keep, hold, 
or teach, any ſuch hereſy, to the intent the offenders may receive 
due punichment, and pains of death, from time to time, as the caſe 
ſhail require, according to their merits, not failing ſo to do, as they 
will avoid and eſchew the King's moſt high indignation and diſplea- 
ſure, and anſ.yer to his Mejeſty for the ſame at their uttermoſt peril. 
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ready defeated all the ſolicitations uſed by the Em- 
peror and the Pope, to embark James V. in a quarrel 
with England: and this Prince being ſtill more cloſely 
united to Francis, by the marriage of his daughter 
Madelaine, and, upon her deceaſe in July, by a con- 
tract for another, with Mary of Lorraine, daughter of 
Claude Duke of Guile, and widow of Louis II. Duke 
of Longueville, Henry had no apprehenſions of being 
attacked from that quarter. The ſuppreſſion of the 
late rebellion diſcouraged all attempts of the like na- 
ture, and rendered him abſolute maſter of England “. 
To theſe advantages was added, on October 12, 
. the birth of a ſon, and undoubted heir of 
Edward VI. all his dominions, to the inexpreſſible joy 
of the whole nation, and as much to the 

King's ſatisfaction. It was a bleſſing which had been 


the ſubject of his moſt ardent wiſhes : but his joy on 


the occaſion was greatly allayed by the death of the 
Queen, the beſt beloved of all his wives, and highly 
celebrated for her humility, goodneſs of nature, and 


ſweetneſs of temper, who expired twelve days after, 


and was buried at Windſor. 
| | | The 


* The King, thinking himſelf free from all danger of a foreign 
invaſion, . ventured to put to death Thomas Fitzgerald, eldeſt ſon 
of Gerald, late Earl of Kildare, with his five uncles ; who having, 
by the Emperor's encouragement, and promiſes of ſuccours, raiſed, 
about three years before, a formidable rebetiion in Ireland, and 
treated with the Pope for an inveſtiture of the realm, to be held in 
vaſſalage of the ſee of Rome, had been forced the laſt year to ſub- 
mit to mercy, and been attainted ſoon after by a parliament held et 
Pom. Leonard, Lord Grey, deputy of Ireland, to whom they 

ad ſubmitted, interceded ſtrongly in their behalf, when he ſent 
them priſoners to London: but the affairs of that kingdom being 
now ſettled, as well by ſome new laws, and a reception of the acts 
lately paſſed in England, for extinguiſhing the Pope's power, for 


- acknowledgment of the regal ſupremacy, and a grant of the twen- 


neth part of the value of eccleſiaſtical benefices to the crown, as by 
a peace with the O Neils ; and the Kildare family being alone able 
to diſturb the peace of that country, Henry thought proper, in Fe- 
' Þruary, to give orders for their execution. . 
. + In the courſe of this year, King Henry iſſued the following pro- 
clamation againſt hereſy and heretics, which recites, That of late 


many 
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in ENGLAND. 409 
A. D. 1338. ] The King could not expect a more fa- 
vourable time, for executing his deſign of ſuppreſſing all 


many ſtrangers, born out of this land, are arrived and come into 
this realm, which, albeit they were baptiſed in their infancy or 
childhood, according to the ordinance of the univerſal church of 
Cbriſt; yet that notwithſtanding, in contempt of the holy ſacrament 
of baptiim, ſo given and received, they have, of their own pre- 
ſumption and authority, lately re-baptiſed themſelves; and over 
and beſides that, they deny the molt bleſſed and holy ſacramant of 
the altar to be really the very body of cur Lord Jeſus Chriſt; and yer 
farther, they keep, hold, and teach other divers and ſundry peſti- 
lent hereſies, againſt God and his holy ſcriptures, to the great un- 
ex- of Chriſtendom, and perdition of ianumerable Chriſtian 
ouls ; wherefore a great number of them have been lawfully and 
judicially convicted of their deteſtable hereſies, and have and ſhall 


| ſuffer pain of death for the ſame, as reaſon and juſtice requireth in that 


behalf, the King's moſt Royal Majeſty. being \Bpreme head in earth, 
under God, of the church of England, always intending to defend 
and maintain the faich of Chriſt, and the ſacraments of holy church, 
and daily ſtudying and intending, above all things, to ſave his lo- 
ving ſubjects, members of the ſaid church, from falling into any er- 
roneous opinions and damnable hereſies, into which they might hap- 
pen to fall, and be infected by the communion and converſation of 
ſuch ſeditious and erroneous perſons, ordereth, and ſtraitly chargeth 
and commandeth, that all and ſingular ſtrangers now being in this 
his realm, as well ſuch as have recanted and revoked their faid he- 
reſies, as others that have or do hold, and teach thoſe or any other 
erroneous opinions or hereſies againſt God, the holy ſcriptures, and 
the church, ſhall, within ſeven days next after this preſent procla- 
mation, depart out of this his realm, ard all other his dominions, 
on Pain to ſuffer death, if they, contrary to this proclamation, do 
abide, and be apprehended or 1 ie that no perſon hereafter, 
being of the ſame ſects, and holding ſuch erroneous opinions and 
hereſies, upon like pain, repair into this his realm, or into any part 
or place of his dominicn:: and over this, his Highneſs ſtraiily char- 

eth and commandeth, that none of his own faithful and loving 
ſubjects be ſo hardy as to hold, keep, and teach, any hereſy or er- 
rors, contrary to God and the holy ſcripture, upon like pain above 
remembered ; willing and commanding, as well all prelates of holy 
church, and all nobles, mayors, juſtices, ſheriffs, bailiffs, conſta- 
bles, and all other his miniſters and loving ſubjects, that they, and 
every one of them, ſhall put their good and effeQual endeavour for 
the apprehending of ſuch as they ſhall hear or know to keep, hold, 
or teach, any ſuch hereſy, to the intent the offenders may receive 
due puniſhment, and pains of death, from time to time, as the caſe 
{hail require, according to their merits, not failing ſo to do, as they 
will avoid and eſchew the King's moſt high indignation and diſplea- 
lure, and anſ,yer to his Majeity for the ſame at their uttermoſt peril, 
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the abbeys within his realm, conſidering them as ſemi- 
naries for promoting diſaffection to his government, and 
the Monks as ſubjects to the Pope rather than to him- 
ſelf, devoted wholly to the ſee of Rome, and ſeducing 
people to its obedience, by continual pretences to falſe 
miracles. With this view, he ſet on foot another vi- 
ſitation of monaſteries: and the commiſſioners were 
ordered to enquire into every part of the converſation 
of the religious, their affection to the King and his 
ſupremacy, and their ſuperſtition ; to diſcover what 
cheats and impoſtures there were in their ſeveral houſes, 
with regard to images, relics, or other miraculous 
things, by which they had drawn people thither on 
pilgrimages, and gotten from them great preſents ; to 
examine how they ſtood affected during the late com- 
motions, and to find out all their irregularities. This 
produced a detection of an infinite number of impurities, 
beſides holy cheats, and pretended relics, made uſe of 
to encourage ſuperſtition, rather than devotion, in the 
people, and to draw them into pilgrimages and offer- 
ings. The crimes of Sodom and. Gomorrah are ſaid to 
have been exceeded in Battel-abbey, Chriſt-church in 
Canterbury, and ſeveral other convents. The viſitors 
found innumerable inſtances of whoredom, adultery, 
onaniſm, and other unnatugal luſts and beaſtly practi- 


- Ces; with arts to prevent conception, and procure ab- 


ortion, among ſuch nuns as were debauched. With 


* reſpect to monkiſh idolatry and deceit, Reading ſeems 


to have been the repoſitory of the nation. There 
was found the figure of an angel, with one wing, 
which the monks affirmed to have brought over the 
head of the ſpear that pierced the ſide of Jeſus 
Chriſt, together with ſuch an inventory of other relics, 
as filled up four ſheets of paper. At St. Edmundſbury 
were ſome coals, ſaid to be part of thoſe that roaſted 
St. Laurence, the parings of St. Edmund's toes, the 
pen knife and boots of St. Thomas Becket, a ſuppoſed 
great n of the real croſs, and certain relics to 
prevent 
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nt rain and the generation of weeds among corn. 
The houſe of Weſtacre in Norfolk had pawned a finger 
of St. Andrew; but this the viſitors did not think pro- 
per to redeem. There was a crucifix at Boxley in Kent, 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the rood of grace, 
made with wires and ſprings, to turn the eyes, move 
the lips, to bend andraiſe itſelf, and to ſhake the head, 
hands, and feet. At Hales in Glouceſterſhire, the 
monks had carried on a profitable traffic with the pre- 
tended blood of Chriſt, ſaid to be brought from Jeru- 
ſalem; but in reality the blood of a duck, renewed 
weekly, and put in a cryſtal vial, one fide of which 
was thick, and impervious to the rays of light, and 
the other thin and tranſparent ; ſo that, according as 
this glaſs, which was placed near the altar, was turned, 
the blood was either inviſible, to perſuade devotees they 
were in mortal fin, or viſible to fuch as by their bene- 
factions had convinced the monks they were true peni- 
tents. The viſitor for Wales ſent up to London a 
huge image of wood, called Dawel Gather, to which 
incredible numbers of pilgrims reſorted, on the ſuppo- 
ſition that it had power to deliver ſouls from hell. An- 
other famous image of our Lady of Worceſter was found 
to be the ſtatue of a Biſhop diſguiſed withgyeils and 
other ornaments. Another, in the biſhopric of St. 
David's, was found with a taper, which was reported 
to have continued burning nine years. Theſe, toge- _ 
ther with the rich ſhrines of our Lady of Waſſingbam, of 
Nington, of Penriſe, and Ipſwich, were firſt expoſed to 
the people's view, and then committed to the flames 
and Dawel Gathern ſerved for fuel to burn friar For- 
reſt, who had denied the King's ſupremacy, and was 
conſumed by the flames, hanging in chains, in Smith- 
field. It raiſed a general indignation among the Eng- 
liſh to find how they had been abuſed; they deteſted 
the authors of ſuch forgeries, the monaſteries grew in- 
famous ; and thus the ſuperſtition, in point of images 
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and relics, was in a great meaſure extinguiſhed in 
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One, may naturally conclude that che monaſtics, 
after the detection of ſuch impoſtures, would ſubmit 
to any thing rather than a public trial, and might be 


"eaſily induced to ſurrender their houſes, to word the 
indignation of the King and Cromwell his vicegerent, 


ſuck diſorders were found in many that they durſt not 
ſtand on their defence; and ſome were ſo notoriouſly 
guilty, that they ſigned confeſſions: of the diſſoluteneſs 
of their lives and converſation. There were, among 
the abbots and priors, ſeveral who had been preferred 
to their dignities ſince the breach with Rome, by the 


royal authority; and theſe readily agreed to reſign, 


either out of hopes of better preferment, or becauſe 
they wiſhed a reformation. The penſions granted to 
ſome others tempted them to a like ſurrender : but 


what occaſioned the forfeiture or reſignation of moſt 
of the monaſteries, was the conduct of their ſuperiors, 


who, expecting a change of religion, and a ruin of their 
ſocieties, had taken fines, and granted leaſes of lands, 
for twice ninety-nine years, at little or no rent; alie- 


nated a great part of the eſtates of their communities, 
and beendguilty of all kinds of dilapidations, for which 
they ſtood reſponſible. The abbot of Glaſtenbury 


had irregularly broke open a houſe, where the abbey- 
plate and treaſure were kept, to ſend them to the late 
inſurgents; and abundance'of others had remitted them 
the like ſupplies, or favoured them in different man- 
ners. This, whether a perſonal offence in the ſuperior, 
or common to the reſt of the fraternity, was ſtrained 
to ſupport a ſentence of forfeiture of all the goods 
and poſſeſſions of the community. Whether it was 
owing to the ſupplies thus ſent to the rebels, or to the 


embezzlements of the religious, the viſitors ſcarce 


8 Carte, vol. iii. p. 143. Smellet, vol. vi. p. 55. Church 
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found even at St. Alban's, and in ſome. of the richeſt 
abbeys, any plate, utenſils, or furnitureg worth men- 
- toning, or ſufficient for the uſes of ie convents. 


After the quelling of an inſurrection, there could be 


no want of evidence to convict any of the ſuperiors, 
who had aſſiſted the rebels; and as they had now no 
privileges to ſeeeg them from civil judicature, they 
were glad to compound for their offences by a ſur- 


render of their monaſteries, On one or other of theſe 


accounts, no leſs than 159 monaſteries were reſigned 
this year into the King's hands; and the practice ſtill 
continued, few having the reſolution to ſtand out, 
after ſo many examples, and a week ſcarce paſſing 
without ſome new ſurrender. 

Whilſt the King was rooting out ſuperſti- . Becker's 
tion, and burning ſuck images as were the Hine deme- 
moſt in requeſt for peculiar virtues and Hb. 
working wonders, he could not well overlook the fre- 

vent pilgrimages, and rich preſents, made to the 
Aras at Thomas Becket, commonly called St. Tho- 
mas of Canterbury *. This ſhrine excelled all others 
in England with reſpect to magnificence and opinion 


of ſanctity: vaſt numbers of pilgrims reſorted to it 


from all quarters, and even preferred it q thoſe of 
Chriſt and the Bleſſed Virgin; for in one year, the 
offerings at the altar of Chriſt and his Mother did not 
exceed four pounds, while thoſe at the ſhrine of Becket 
a mounted to nine hundred and fifty-four. Henry could 
not endure that ſuch a furious and obſtinate rebel to 
his ſovereign ſhould be ſainted for his defence of ec- 
cleſiaſtical liberties, derived only from papal grants, 
and contrary to the laws of the kingdom, and that a 
miſtaken veneration ſhould be til] paid to his remains. 
His friends, not contented with Keeping the day of 
his death (December 29) as an high feſtival, alſo ce- 
lebrated July 7 as his tranſlation; in every fiftieth year 


'* See vol. i. P. 357 of this work. 
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there was a jubilee of fifteen days; during which in- 


dulgences were granted to thoſe who viſited his ſhrine. 
It had'been cuſtomary, after differences had crept in 
about religion, to carry on proceſſes againſt the dead in 


the caſe of erroneous opinions: ſo Mr. Tracy of Tod- 
* * in Glouceſterſhire had, a few years before, 


condemned after his death for a heretick, only 
becauſe when his will came to be proved, it appeared 
that he had commended his ſoul to God's mercy, 
through the merits of Chriſt, without any mention 
of the ſaints. The like proceſs was uſed towards 


Becket; his life and actions were examined, the 


2 each ſo h 
out of th 


ſkull ſo much venerated at Canterbury, had never 
belonged to him, for the true ſkull lay in the 
ſame tomb with his bones, which the King ordered 
to be burned; the miracles aſcribed to his relics ap- 
peared to be forgeries, and being pronounced to be 
no ſaint, but a rebel and a traitor, orders were given 
to ſtrike his name out of the kalendar, his office out of 
the breviary, and for aboliſhing the jubilee and holy 
days dedicated to his memory. The riches of the 


ſhrine (which was either demoliſhed or burnt) were 


ineſtimable ; the gold in it filling two large cheſts, 
that eight ſtrong men could ſcarce carry it 
urch; beſides Jewels, one of which, a fine 
ſtone, the offering of Lewis VII. of France, A. D. 


1179, Henry afterwards wore upon his own finger “. 


This inſult upon the honour of one of the moſt fa- 
vourite pretended ſaints, that had ever been canonized 
at Rome, provoked all the partiſans of that court to 
paint out Henry as the worſt of tyrants, as the moſt 
facrilegious mortal that ever breathed, as one that 
committed outrages, deteſted even by the heathens, 
upon the bodies of ſaints, and that made war with 
heaven. They compared him to Belſhazzar, Nero, 


Domitian, Diocleſian, and eſpecially ro Julian the 


Carte, vol. iii. p. 144. Smollet, vol. vi. p. 57. a 
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apoſtate, whom he reſembled in his learning and apoſ- - 


tacy, though he fell ſhort of him in his morals. 
The ſuperiors, religious, and clergy, that had been 


executed, either for the late rebellion, in which abun- 


dance of them had embarked, or for endeavouring to 
raiſe another, were repreſented as ſo many martyrs for 
religion; and the fuppreſſion of monaſteries, as the moſt 
ravenous and impious ſacrilege. The bull, which Po 
Paul III had ſigned, upon the execution of Cardinal 
Fiſher, and Sir Thomas More“, for depriving Henry of 
his crown, abſolving his ſubjects from their allegiance, and 
forbidding all commerce with his kingdom, and which, 
after ſending copies of it to ſeveral European courts, 
had been ſuſpended during pleaſure, was now Þubliſh- 


ed, and every Chriſtian potentate exhorted to make 


war with the King of England. 


The Pope found no inſtrument fo capable and ready 


to execute his bull, and ſerve his intereſt, as Reginald 
Pole (the youngeſt of four ſons which Sir Kichard 
Pole had by his wife Margaret, Counteſs of Saliſbury, 
daughter of George Duke of Clarence, brother to Ed- 

ward IV. and) ſecond couſin to Henry. The King 
had taken a particular care of his education, bred him 


up in Magdelen and Corpus Chriſti colleges.at Oxford. 


given him the deanery of Exeter, maintained him'a- 
broad with a noble allowance for ſeven years, whilſt he 


proſecuted his ſtudies at Paris and Padua ; where he . 


formed a very uſeful acquaintance, and made a great 
progreſs in learning. Henry at laſt calling him home, 


to aſſiſt in his affairs, he declined the invitation; and, 


when his excuſes could not prevail for further delaysy 
he wrote the King word, that he did not_ approve his 
actions, either in the point of his divorce, or in his 
aboliſhing the papal ſupremacy. When the reaſons of 
his diſapprobation were aſked, he wrote a book, in- 
titled, De Unione Eccle/iaſtica, wherein he depreſſed 


See pages 423 and 426 of this volume. , 
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the om and exalted the papal authority; condemned 


p "the King's conduct, and preſſed him to return to the * 
bHbedience of the ſee” of Rome, with many ſharp re. 


flections, and indecent expreſſions, which might have 
been omitted, without hurting his cauſe, or expoſing 


him to the charge of ingratitude for Henry's favours. 


His book was anſwered by Tonſtal, Stokeſley, and 
Gardiner ; but it recommended bim ſo much to the 
Pope's good graces, that he was, on May 22, 1336, 
created a Cardinal. Thus liſted into the ſervice of the 
court of Rome, he was ſent with the character of le- 


gate into the Low Countries, that he might be near 


England, for the eaſier keeping up a correſpondence 
with the Papal faction: and the late rebellion was ſup- 
poſed to have been the effect of his intrigues, He was 
to paſs by Paris in his way thither, and perhaps had 
ſome commiſſion to that court: but Henry, aware of 
the deſign, and inſiſting with Francis, either to deny 
him paſſage thro” his realm, or to deliver him up as a 
rebel, or at leaſt not to treat with him as a legate, he 
was obliged to quit the French territories. The King 
had uſed the like inſtances with Mary Queen of Hun- 
gary, Regent of the Low Countries ; but ſhe replying, 
that it was hot fit for her to refuſe the Pope's Legate, 
Pole was at firit treated agreeably to that character when 
he arrived at Cambray. Having probably ſome view 
upon the crown of England for himſelf, or his eldeſt 
brother Henry Lord Montacute, or perhaps ſome ſe- 
cret inclinations for the Princeſs Mary, he was, during 
his ſtay there, very inquiſitive to learn, whether the 
phyſicians thought the Queen then pregnant would 
have a male child or a female? Henry did not want 
intelligence of his actions; and renewing his inſtances 
with the Regent, charged her reception of ſuch a 
traitor as a breach of the treaty ; the conſequences of 
which, as the Emperor was at war with France, ſhe 


had reaſon to apprehend. Pole was thereupon ordered 


to be gone, and told, thar, ſince he was an Engliſh- 
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man of fo high a quality, his negotiation could not 
bea a ſecret, and might do her great prejudice. To 


remove the King's ſuſpicions, he wrote Cromwell, 
on May 2, 1537, an apology fof his conduct, couch- 


ed in general and equivocal terms; and ſent the Ke- 

ent a remonſtrance, accuſing her of, diſobedience to 
the ſee of Rome, © proteſting againſt his treatment, 
ſuch as had never been uſed to any-legate, and pre- 


tending that his chief buſineſs there, was only to dif- 
pute the errors of the Engliſh reformation. Neither 


of his applications ſucceeded ; the Regent did not like 
that the dominions, under her care, ſhould be troubled 
with diſputations about religion; and Pole, being 


forced to depart, removed to Liege; where he carried 


on, for ſome time, a clandeſtine correſpondence with 
the diſcontented party in England. Returning, in 
October, to Rome, he was conſulted in all meaſufeg 
relating to Henry; and ſtill kept up that correſpon- 


dence, which proved fatal to ſeveral of his friends, and 


neareſt relations. 
The King of England, being made acquainted with 


the Pope's publication of the before-mentioned bull, 


exacted of the Biſhops and Abbots a new oath, by 


which they renounced the Roman Pontiff's authority. 
About the ſame time, he ordered the clergy to read 


the Lord's prayer, the confeſſion of faith, and the ten 


commandments, in Engliſh. They were directed to 


recommend good works, and teach the people, that 
relics, roſaries, and ſuch like, were unneceſſary to ſal- 
vation, All the images to which devotees made of- 
ferings, were pulled down, and all tapers taken away, 
except thoſe that burned before the repreſentation of 
Chriſt : and the King ſuppreſſed all the invocations of 
Ora pro nobis added to the prayers addreſſed to ſaints, 


Henry, by theſe injunctions, gave a mortal blow - 


to the old religion, and was ſo abſolute, both as tem- 
poral ſovereign, and as ſupreme head of the church, that 
no perſon would venture to expreſs publickly the leaſt 
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ward approbation of his meaſures, that his Majeſty 


or thoſe who, denied the real preſence of the Euchariſt ; 
ang in this the Biſhop was the more ſucceſsful, as 
Henry himſelf was ſtrongly attached to the doctrine of 
wan ſubſtantiation. Gardiner, who knew the King's 
impatience of contradiction in any, but eſpecially re- 


favoured the reformation, when perſecuted, would ir- 
ritate the temper of the impetuous Henry, and that 


the King, that nothing could ſo effectualſy ſecure to 
him the friendſhip of thoſe engaged in the league of 
Smalcalde, or diſappoint the machinations of the court 
of Rome, as a vigorous perſecution againſt his ſubjects, 
whodared to differ from him in the eſtabliſhed opinion 
of the real preſence. Intereſt and vanity conſpired to 
make Henry liſten to the inſinuations of the-artful-pre- 
late, and a vigorous perſecution was raiſed againſt the 


[7 © Sacramentarians, 
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difapprobation of his actions, either in a regal or pon- 
- - tifical capacity. Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who deteſted the teformation in his heart, fo far in- 
finuated himſelf into the King's confidence, by an out- 


liſtened to the ſuggeſtions againſt the Sacramentarians, 


ligious, matters, imagined that the zeal of thoſe who | 


his Majeſty would cruſh them during the prevalence of 
his indignation, Gardiner, moreover, repreſented to ' 
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